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PREFACE. 



IN venturing to continue these monthly papers for another year 
we recognize how undesirable it is merely to multiply magazines 
in our small Society; yet we feel justified in attempting a 
second series. 

During the last twelve months stress has been laid on the 
practical problems of our religious fellowship. We have still a 
few words to add on the condition of our Schools; but, we 
anticipate that in the present volume, the principal emphasis will 
fall on a different class of problems. 

It is time for a careful re-statement of our fundamental 
doctrines in terms of the twentieth century. We have continually 
to reconquer our inheritance, not only as individuals, but as a 
church. There is always a danger lest our position become 
historic and traditional, rather than vital and dynamic. 

We are fully conscious of our own inability to deal with many 
of the problems which present themselves; but in those which we 
propose to consider, we shall look for the assistance of other and 
more able minds. 
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In conclusion we would express our gratitude for the kind 
patience and consideration which our experiment has received, 
and the hope that these papers may be found helpful by all 
who believe that a large service still awaits the fellowship to 
which we belong. 



THE EDITOR. 



Scalby, 

January, 1900. 
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CHRISTIAN 
PATRIOTISM. 



FROM the earliest times, and in every land, Patriotism, the 
love of one's native country, has been accounted a virtue ; 
and like every other virtue, it has had its counterfeits. 
The most immoral doctrines and acts have sheltered them- 
selves under this noble word, till the Duke of Wellington 
is reported to have said that "Patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel." 

The derivation of the word reminds us of that Roman 
patriotism which took the form of service and sacrifice for 
the capital city. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome have made 
the faith and acts of the peoples who spoke the Latin 
tongue familiar to the present generation. The animus of 
his stirring lines is, however, far removed from the spirit 
which breathes through the teaching of Jesus Christ. As 
the Bishop of Hereford recently said, 

" Under the influence of ancient classical patriotism, whether Jewish, 
Greek, or Roman, men exhibited all the stronger and sterner virtues 
—courage, enthusiasm, self-devotion, fortitude, heroism — in a form never 
surpassed and seldom equalled ; but it was at the cost of the gentle and 
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tender virtues. For the due cultivation of all the tender and gentle side of 4 
human relations ... we had to wait for the compassion, the universal 
and all-embracing compassion, of the Divine Christ and His beatitudes/' 

Turning to the Old Testament Scriptures, we trace the 
story of the passionate patriotism which animated fifty 
generations of Hebrews, a patriotism commonly associated 
with the scorn and hatred of other peoples. In the Song 
of Deborah (Judges v.) Jehovah is regarded as the exclusive 
God of the people of Israel, and their enemies as His 
enemies. 

"Far from the noise of archers, in the places of drawing water, 
There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of Jehovah, 
Even the righteous acts of His rule in Israel." 

It was Jehovah, insists Deborah, as she celebrates the 
overthrow of Sisera, " who came down for me against the 
mighty." 

In the lament of David over the death of Saul, well 
nigh the bitterest thought was that " the daughters of the 
Philistines " would rejoice, " the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph." The refrain of these words meets us again and 
again as we follow the history of Israel through the historic 
books. The spirit of patriotism which animated the Hebrew 
people finds its fiercest, perhaps its most significant, ex- 
pression in Psalm cxxxvii., which closes with the terrible 
words, 

" O Daughter of Babylon, that art to be destroyed ; 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us. 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock." 
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The later Old Testament writings, however, contain 
other passages showing a growth in moral ideas, and an 
approach at any rate to those taught by Jesus Christ. The 
Prophet Jeremiah was in some respects a type and precursor 
of the Man of Sorrows, who wept over Jerusalem. Jeremiah 
was at once a priest, a prophet, and a patriotic statesman 
who had to give one of the hardest proofs of patriotism, 
to tell his countrymen unwelcome and unpopular truths. 
The usual reward of such speaking, — abuse, contumely and 
a prison,— overtook him : " This man," said the courtiers, 
"seeketh not the welfare of the people, but their hurt." 
When Jeremiah's words had all come true, and a comfort- 
able home was offered him in Babylon, he elected to cast 
in his lot with the remnant of his own people in Palestine. 
But the captive Jews were taught by him to regard their 
new location and its people, in a very different fashion 
from that in which their poets had cursed the Edomite and 
the Philistine : " Seek the peace of the city whither I have 
caused you to be carried captive, and pray unto the Lord for 
it ; for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace." (Jeremiah 
xxix. 7.) 

Passing by the centuries that separate Jeremiah from 
the Christian era, we remark that the catholic character 
of the Gospel which Christ came to teach, did not prevent 
Him from entertaining feelings of intense human sorrow for 
the refusal of His country, of Jerusalem, to know the time 
of her visitation ; in other words for her refusal to prefer 
the right, the just, the spiritual, to the bad, the unjust and 
the ceremonial. 
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" O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the prophets, and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her ! how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not (Matt, xxiii. 37) . . . Behold your house is left 
unto you desolate (Luke xiii. 34) . . . And when He drew nigh He 
saw the city and wept over it saying, If thou hadst known in this day, 
even thou, the things which belong unto peace ! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes . . . the days shall come when thine enemies . . . 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation." (Luke xix. 41-44.) 

Early in His ministry the Saviour began to teach the 
Jews that they must dismiss their haughty, exclusive, national 
pride. The second commandment for the subjects of His 
Kingdom was, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself"; 
and when asked to interpret the meaning of " neighbour," 
he did so by a parable, indicating that the despised Samaritan 
who showed brotherly kindness had a better claim to the 
title than a Hebrew priest or Levite. "Jews," parenthetically 
remarks the Apostle John, " have no dealings with Samaritans." 
They were the Jews' nearest neighbours, hated with a 
combination of both political and religious antipathy. This 
scorned and detested nation was repeatedly selected by Christ 
to illustrate the wide difference between the patriotism He 
would approve, and that which had been approved by previous 
national leaders, nurtured in an earlier and a narrower 
faith. It was to a Samaritan woman that Christ disclosed 
the fundamentally spiritual and truthful nature of worship, 
under the new covenant. It was a Samaritan leper who, 
when healed, turned back to give the Saviour thanks, and 
drew from His lips the question, "Were not the ten 
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cleansed ? but where are the nine ? " It was, however, 
to the ' beloved Apostle John and his brother James, that 
the most emphatic lesson respecting the attitude of the 
Messiah's followers to neighbouring nations was given. 

" And they went, and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make 
ready for him. And they did not receive him, because his face was as 
though he were going to Jerusalem. And when his disciples James and 
John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them [even as Elijah did] ? But he turned 
and rebuked them." (Luke ix. 52-55.) 

While Christ's preaching was, in the first instance, 
addressed to the Jews, He progressively familiarised his 
followers with the thought that His Gospel was of world- 
wide significance ; and in His parting commission He bade 
the apostles go and teach all nations to observe all things 
whatsoever He had commanded. This was a faith differing 
broadly from that of the Jew, who appropriated the regard 
of the Eternal to his own race, a people occupying a land 
only as large as Switzerland. So deeply was this thought 
ingrained in the Hebrew nation that it was doubtful for 
many years whether the Jewish mind could appropriate the 
new idea, or whether Christianity itself would be dwarfed 
within the compass of a Jewish sect. The events of the 
Day of Pentecost enlarged the apostles' conceptions as to 
the all-embracing and spiritual nature of the Kingdom of 
their Master ; and the subsequent accession to their number 
of Saul of Tarsus, introduced into the Apostolic College one, 
who so strongly grasped these features of the Messiah's 
Kingdom, that he was prepared to risk everything for their 
maintenance. 

9 
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Standing before the philosophers at Athens, Paul taught 
that 

" God, who made the world and all things therein, . . . hath 
made of one every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their 
habitations ; that they should seek God if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, though He is not far from each one of us ; for 
in Him we live and move and have our being ; as certain even of your 
own poets have said, For we are also His offspring." 

So the Apostle Paul taught the Fatherhood of God and 
the consequent Brotherhood of man. And his doctrine in 
his speech at Athens was the constant doctrine of his 
writings. The Roman Christians are reminded " there is 
no distinction between Jew and Greek ; for the same Lord 
is Lord of all, and is rich unto all that call upon Him." 
The Galatians had been but too ready to forget that "as 
many of them as had been baptised into Christ had put 
on Christ." There can be neither Jew nor Greek, adds 
the Apostle, "there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male and female : for ye are all one man in 
Christ Jesus." 

Not less emphatically were the Colossian believers re- 
minded of the moral obligations which rested upon them, 
seeing that they had entered that spiritual fellowship "where 
there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman : but Christ is 
all in all." One of the Apostle's biographers has said that 
"wheresoever the holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge God, there Paul of Tarsus is revered as the 

10 
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great teacher of a universal redemption and a catholic religion, 
a herald of glad tidings to all mankind." In the words 
of his Epistle to the Hebrews, Paul beheld Jesus "because 
of the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour, 
that by the grace of God He should taste death for every 
man." And as the efficacy of the Atonement through the 
death of Christ was wide as the family of man, no less 
wide was the illumination of the Spirit of Truth. The 
Apostle John had travelled far on his spiritual progress 
between the day when he would have burnt up the 
Samaritan village and that on which he bore witness in 
his gospel to the "Light which lighteth every man." The 
teaching of these Apostles harmonised with that of their 
Master, in the fuller light which His death and resurrection 
and the subsequent outpouring of the Spirit has shed 
upon the character of His Kingdom. And as we have 
seen that Jesus Christ, while the Saviour of the world, 
retained a place of special love to the land of His birth, 
so the Apostle Paul cherished the memory of his early home 
in Tarsus,— he was a citizen of no mean city, — and set great 
store upon his Roman citizenship. 

I should like here to quote from Jonathan Dymond's Prin- 
ciples of Morality, a work concerning which John Bright said, " I 
know of no better book dealing with morals as applied to 
nations. As the world becomes more Christian this book 
will be more widely read, and the name of its author more 
revered." Dymond says : 

" Christianity docs not encourage particular patriotism in opposition to 
general benignity. If it did it would not be adapted for the world* 

II 
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. . . nevertheless, Christianity appears not to encourage the doctrine of 
being a citizen of the world, and of paying no more regard to our own 
community than to every other. And why ? Because such a doctrine is 
not rational ; because it opposes the exercise of natural and virtuous 
feeling ; and because, if it were attempted to be reduced to practice, 
it may be feared that it would destroy confined benignity, without 
effecting a counter-balancing amount of universal philanthropy. 

" This preference of our own nation is indicated in that strong language 
of Paul : * I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Israelites.' And a similar 
sentiment is inculcated by the admonition : * As we have, therefore, oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith.' In another place the same sentiment is applied to more 
private life : ' If any provide not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith.' All this is perfectly consonant 
with reason and with nature." 

The moralist's contention, in which we think he is sus- 
tained by Scripture and by experience, amounts to this, that 
in the recognition of our duties to all men, we are not to 
neglect those to the persons and to the land which is closest 
to us. Christianity does not abolish patriotism, but it purifies 
it from a narrow selfishness ; it would cast out the hatred, 
envy, and disregard for the rights of foreigners, which 
characterised the relations of Greece and Rome, and to a 
large extent of the Jews, towards other nations. Dymond 
well says : 

" He is the truest patriot who benefits his own country without 
diminishing the welfare of another. For which reason those who induce 
improvements in the administration of justice, in the maxims of governing, 
in the political constitution of the state — or those who extend and rectify 
the education, or in any other manner amend the moral or social con- 
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dition of a people, possess incomparably higher claims to the praise of 
patriotism than multitudes of those who receive it from the popular voice." 

The attitude of Christianity towards patriotism, then, is 
clear. Christianity did not destroy the sentiment of patriotism, 
but it fundamentally changed its character. The human love 
of home and country was retained, the sense of duty towards 
home and country was, indeed, deepened by the example of 
the Cross of Christ, the supreme exemplification of self- 
sacrifice. But the brute force of the Roman and the Greek, 
and the racial exclusiveness of the Jew, henceforth stood con- 
demned in the light of a faith which declared all men to be 
the offspring of our Father, all able to share in one common 
redemption, and in one universal illumination. Men were still 
to fulfil their duties towards those nearest to them, towards 
their relatives, their friends, their city, their country, but these 
primal duties were to be fulfilled in a spirit of love to the 
whole family of man. The Christian, by virtue of his faith, 
had to become a citizen in a spiritual Kingdom of which 
Righteousness, Peace and Joy in the Holy Spirit, were the 
dominant features. 

Now why is it that even professedly Christian patriotism 
is so liable to be debased, as it often is and has been? The 
reality of this debasement is witnessed to by Wellington's 
saying, already quoted, and by innumerable instances that it 
would be easy to cite. Amongst other reasons, I may 
mention : — 

i. That only a small number of the human family is 
yet Christian, even in name ; fewer still by personal con- 
viction. 

13 
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2. That the essential ethical and moral character of the 
Christian faith continues to be imperfectly understood even 
by its professed teachers. 

3. That the sentiment of Patriotism very easily lends 
itself to the furtherance of selfish ends or of unmoral passion. 

The death of Jesus Christ was itself compassed under 
the guise of patriotism : " if we let this man alone, all men 
will believe on Him ; and the Romans will come and take 
away both our place and nation" (John xi. 48). When Ahab 
wanted the vineyard of Naboth, Jezebel was far too clever 
a woman to murder the Hebrew freeholder without veiling 
her crime under the guise of religion and patriotism ; " Naboth 
did blaspheme God and the King"; "then they stoned him 
with stones that he died." 

We learn from the Acts of the Apostles, that some 
twenty or thirty years after the Crucifixion, the Apostle Paul 
laboured in Ephesus for two years, with such success that 
numbers of people changed their heathen worship and habits 
for those of the disciples of Jesus. Consequently the demand 
for heathen shrines fell away, and a great industry was im- 
perilled. Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen held an indig- 
nation meeting, and relieved their feelings by shouting for two 
hours. "This our craft is in danger," had been prominent 
in Demetrius's remarks to his fellow-tradesmen, but in the 
amphitheatre there was, according to Luke, only the one 
patriotic cry " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." There is 
some reason to think that had Demetrius lived at a later 
period he would have improved on his methods of procedure : 

i-4 
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would, for instance, have called upon some of Paul's com- 
panions, and if he could have had a word alone with Demas, 
would have hinted that he was bringing out an Ephesian 
Building Company, Limited, and would be happy to give the 
new Society a site for a place of worship ; or, falling back 
on his trade of silversmith, he might have offered some vessel 
for the use of the Christian love-feasts. It is at any rate 
observable that now colonial mining speculators and home 
company promoters have given chapel sites and costly com- 
munion plate for the use of Christians, with results freshly 
illustrating the old truth, " the gift blindeth the wise, and 
perverteth the words of the righteous." 

These are but two or three instances that at once sug- 
gest themselves of the danger that constantly exists of self- 
interest being at the root of a professedly patriotic cry. 
This danger has been intensified in our own times with the 
growth of the newspaper press. Newspapers live by telling 
some new thing. The excitement of a war enormously 
increases their sales, and the gains of their proprietors. 
Hence, unhappily, in times of national strife there is the 
most powerful agency for influencing public opinion biassed 
against peace by self-interest. Undoubtedly some newspaper 
editors pursue their profession under a sense of responsi- 
bility which is proof against the temptations of vulgar gain. 
There are men prepared to relinquish their posts rather than 
worship in the adjoining temples of Mammon and of Mars. 
All honour to them. But it is no less evident that a con- 
federacy of shareholders, employees, and editors have a direct 
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pecuniary interest in war news, and that there is a venal 
press which excels in blatant patriotism. 

My subject is Christian Patriotism, and I am anxious, even 
at the risk of tediousness, to bring out clearly the difference 
between it and non-Christian patriotism. I have shown the 
gulf there was between the two, nineteen centuries ago, 
and I want strongly to insist that this difference continues 
still. One of the great hazards which now attends the 
Christian Church, is that of being fashioned in the characters 
of its people, by the maxims and ideas of an unspiritual 
world or a ceremonial ecclesiasticism, rather than by the 
example and the teaching of Jesus Christ. I will fortify 
my contention by citing a few words lately spoken in 
Bristol Cathedral by Canon Barnett, Warden of Toynbee 
Hall : 

" It may be that [the] slow and silent progress of thought, love, and 
knowledge will continue ; or it may be that the struggle will culminate 
in a great catastrophe, as ignorance, selfishness, and indolence harden 
themselves to stubborn resistance. There have been times of reaction, 
of moral back-water ; hours of the Prince of Darkness, when, as in the 
Roman Empire, or in the reign of the English Charles II., or the French 
Louis XV., wrong and robbery held the upper hand. There are signs that 
such a time may occur again. Rights are being asserted with a sort of 
criminal insistence, — the rights of the strong, the right to pleasure, the 
right to credit ; selfishness clothes itself with the pomp of militarism, and 
talks of glory when it thinks of markets. Ignorance puts on the sacred gar- 
ments of religion, and talks of spiritual things while it fights for material 
things. . . . The soldier is allied with money-seekers, the priest is 
allied with materialists. A fierce conflict is thus made in which amid 
decimating and inglorious wars, amid civil strife, amid poverty and distress, 
the God-spirit will again wrestle with the world-spirit." 

16 
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General Booth recently said in his charge to the Sal- 
vation Army : 

" What can I do ? My heart is torn asunder. I may, however, — 
indeed I must — give a few counsels that may be of some little service to my 
own people. Beware of the war fever in any shape or form. Remember 
you stand in the place of Christ, and are the friends of both Boers and 
Britons, as you are of all other men. . . . Keep your own heart 
in harmony with the great heart of your Heavenly Father, and in love 
to all men. Pray for your comrades the Leaguers and Reserve 

men who are on the British side ; pray also for your comrades the Transvaal 
Salvationists who are on the other. . . . Remember all the time, that 
God is over and above all, and is still able to bring good out of evil as 
He has done so often before.** 

I have gladly substituted for my own words the weighty 
utterances of the Bishop of Hereford, the Warden of 
Toynbee Hall and General Booth. I fear, however, that 
these voices are as those of them that cry in the wilderness. 
The patriotism which tells the truth must constantly be un- 
popular. u Surely I am the man that have seen affliction/* 
was the cry of the patriot of Anathoth. Bread and water 
of affliction in a prison, was the allotment of Micaiah 
when he alone, of the prophets at Ramoth Gilead, ventured 
to tell Ahab and Jehoshophat of the national disasters 
awaiting their policy. " Let it not be said that I am all 
one in my condemnation of this war," said John Bright, 
as hostilities were breaking out in 1854. "And even if I 
were alone, if mine were a solitary voice, raised amid 
the din of arms and the clamours of a venal press, I 
should have the consolation I have to-night — the price- 
less consolation — that no word of mine has tended to promote 
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the squandering of my country*s treasure or the spilling of 
one drop of my country's blood." I have no space to 
recall the unpopularity and abuse that followed Lord 
Chatham and Edmund Burke when they withstood the 
foolish policy of the King and his ministers which ultimately 
deprived Britain of her American colonies. Nor have I space 
to point the moral of that alliance of racial and eccle- 
siastical hatred, which, in the name of French patriotism, 
would have pursued Dreyfus to the grave. My point is 
that the true patriot will often find himself in opposition to 
the opinion prevailing around him. Most of all must this 
be the case with the follower of Him who " was 
despised and rejected of men." " If they have called the 
Master of the house, Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of his household ? " As the Christian 
patriot will be in conflict with the passion of the virtually 
heathen world, and the imperfectly developed morality of 
the Jew, so, too, he may find himself in opposition to 
the dignitaries of Christian churches. If so holy a man 
as the Apostle John was slow to learn the distinction 
between the spirit of Elijah and of Christ, we need not be 
greatly astonished that the proceedings in Christian temples 
are now sometimes more befitting the shrines of Janus, 
Mars, or Thor, than that of Christ. Religious teachers 
have been saying that " the general result of war upon a 
country is a new seriousness among its statesmen and a 
healthier life among its people." I venture to say that 
history lends ho support to such statements. An eminent 
Congregational minister, subsequently a member of Parlia- 
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ment, Henry Richard, has shown how " almost from the 
beginning of the war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment the vital power of Puritanism began to decline, and 
continued steadily to decline for more than a century." 
And when the great French war ended in 1815, with 
Waterloo, what was the condition of England ? " The 
country was never in a more uneasy position. The suffer- 
ings of the working classes were beyond description, the 
difficulties, and struggles and bankruptcies of the middle 
classes were such as few persons have a just idea of." 
Results still vindicate the Apostolic statement : " The fruits of 
righteousness is sown in peace, of them that make peace." 

I may conclude with the weighty words of John 
Bright : — 

" May I ask you to believe, as I do most devoutly believe, that 

the moral law was not written alone for men in their individual character, 

but that it was written as well for nations, and for nations great as this of 

which we are citizens. If nations reject and deride that moral law, there is 

a penalty which will inevitably follow. It may not come at once, it may 

not come in our life-time ; but, rely upon it, the great Italian is not a 

poet only, but a prophet, when he says, — 

The sword of heaven it not in haste to smite, 
Nor yet doth linger. 

" We have experience, we have beacons, we have landmarks enough. 

We know what the past has cost us, we know how much and how far 

we have wandered, but we are not left without a guide. It is true we 

have not, as an ancient people had, Urim and Thummim — those oraculous 

gems on Aaron's breast — from which to take counsel ; but we have the 

unchangeable and eternal principles of the moral law to guide us, and 

only so far as we walk by that guidance can we be permanently a great 

nation, or our people a happy people." (Speeches II. 399.) 



J. S. ROWNTREE. 
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ELIZABETH 
FRY. 



THE Gurney family wrote full and candid journals from 
their tenderest years, and in them is preserved a 
vivid picture of Elizabeth Fry's girlhood. 

She was delicate as a child, timid and shy, suffering from 
a nervousness that remained with her throughout her life 
and often caused painful depression. She grew, however, 
into a beautiful fair girl, who rode over the country in a 
scarlet habit and enjoyed dancing with the officers quartered 
at Norwich. Elizabeth was indeed the gayest of the seven 
Gurney sisters, whose vivacity and talents made Earlham 
the centre for the festivities of the neighbourhood, and 
whose chief sorrow was the enforced attendance at Meeting 
on First-days. 

But one morning when Betsy went to Meeting, hoping 
only for solace from the beauty of her purple boots laced 
with scarlet, her attention was aroused by the preaching of 
William Savery. He spoke for two and a half hours, and 
her scattered and ineffectual desires for good were gathered 
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into a force that could shape her life. She had a dread 
of enthusiasm and religious excitement, and wished to prove 
her new convictions. To do this she went to London, 
spending a month there partly in the company of William 
Savery and other Friends, and partly at balls and theatres, 
returning home convinced that worldly pleasures were vain 
and unprofitable. Henceforward her life was steadfastly 
devoted to the service of God. 

The change this involved was a painful one. It was no 
sacrifice to renounce music and dancing and the entertain- 
ments she formerly delighted in, for their attraction was 
gone ; but the annoyance this caused her sisters was a great 
grief to her, and she shrank from the appearance of self- 
righteousness. She had a new humility, and thought her 
sisters needed not the safeguards she imposed upon herself. 
They, seeing Betsy more unselfish, more generous, more 
lowly-minded than before, were partly reconciled to the 
change and ceased to reproach her, — but the bond of unity 
was broken, and Betsy remained one alone, with separate 
interests, feeling herself a thorn in the side of her loved 
family, and only comforted by the Peace of God. 

Then came her marriage, which appears to have been 

more the result of this loneliness than of any special 

affection for Joseph Fry. He belonged to a family of 

Plain Friends, in which she would no longer be conspicuous 

for her language and attire ; he was rich and could give 

her the comforts to which she had been accustomed. 

Her family urged the step and at last she consented, 

having obtained a promise of full liberty in all matters of 

conscience. 
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We cannot avoid a regret that Elizabeth Gurney did not 
listen rather to her own scruples than the advice of her 
friends, for her large family was a great strain upon her strength 
and a hindrance to the work for which she was so peculiarly 
fitted. Her children appear to have been a source of anxiety 
rather than of help. She had no taste for house-keeping or 
education, and so what is a pleasure for many women became 
to her a heavy burden. Devotedly attached to her children, 
their spiritual welfare was ever a matter of the deepest 
concern to her, and it was an inexpressible grief when nearly 
all forsook not only the Society but the Principles of 
Friends. 

For some years after Elizabeth Fry's first visits to a prison, 
her engrossing domestic duties, with young children and poor 
health, made any regular outside work impossible ; gradually 
the way seemed clearer, and her labours among the women 
in Newgate began. At that time they were herded together, 
those who had been sentenced for some slight offence with 
hardened criminals. There was no oversight and no employ- 
ment. The turnkeys themselves hardly ventured among these 
desperate creatures, who, dirty and half-clad, fought for the 
coppers thrown between the bars by visitors to the prison. 
Elizabeth Fry went in . alone, armed with Faith in the 
Power of Love, and Hope for the response to it from 
every human heart ; and the wildest and fiercest who were 
beyond restraint of Force or Fear were subdued by Love, 
and listened with tears to her Gospel. 

Other ladies united with her, and at their advice many 
improvements were made in the prison arrangements, em- 
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ployment was provided for the women, and regular instruction 
given to them. The whole place was changed, and people 
came to see the miracle that had been worked. The fame 
of Elizabeth Fry was carried far; she went abroad, visiting 
prisons in France and Germany, and was received everywhere 
with respect and admiration by those in authority, with 
gratitude and devotion by the prisoners. 

The wonderful success that attended her efforts and the 
praise bestowed upon her by kings and princes, at last 
reconciled husband and children to her work ; their dis- 
approval in the past had been a difficulty which only the 
clearness of the call she had received could overcome. 

The favour of the world had no power to do her 
harm for she knew its clanger. In her girlhood she had 
given up music and dancing lest they should foster her 
vanity and love of admiration, and the same care caused 
her now to write : "I have fears for myself in visiting 
palaces rather than prisons, and going after the rich rather 
than the poor, lest my eyes should become blinded or I 
should fall away in anything from the simple, pure stan- 
dard of Truth and Righteousness." 

Desiring neither position nor influence for herself, 

Elizabeth Fry never believed that she was essential to 

God's work, or that by magnifying herself she could do 
Him greater glory. She felt 

God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke they serve Him best, 
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Instead of seeking for more influence, Elizabeth Fry prayed 
for more light that she might see more clearly the will of God, 
and more strength that she might do it ; and while in 
singleness of heart she followed His guidance, influence and 
power came to her unsought and were blessed. Those in 
authority learned by experience the soundness of her judgment, 
and seeing that her fervour was tempered with wisdom, 
came to her for counsel. When she brought comfort to 
the sorrowing and repentance to the sinner, she saw of the 
travail of her soul and was satisfied. 

She had great natural gifts, a beautiful and commanding 
presence, rich voice, ripe judgment, unfailing love and 
sympathy; but besides these Elizabeth Fry possessed that 
peculiar, unnamed power of grace which God gives some- 
times to those who are wholly devoted to His work — an 
influence constraining the highest and the lowest, kings and 
princes, criminals and little children, — a power that has been 
given to such women as Catherine of Sienna in the past, 
and Josephine Butler to-day. 

The work told upon her health, and, though she was 
spared for nearly thirty years, the end of her life was 
clouded with much suffering. She died when she was sixty- 
five, having ever, in prosperity and adversity, in joy and in 
sorrow, maintained that spirit of calm dignity which has 
made her memory a benediction to succeeding generations. 

"Their yoke is easy and their burden light 
Whose sole confessor is the Christ of God ; 
Her quiet trust and faith transcending sight 

Smoothed to her feet the difficult ways she trod. 
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"And there she walked as duty bade her go, 
Safe and unsullied as a cloistered nun, 
Shamed with her plainness Fashion's gaudy show, 
And overcame the World she did not shun. 

"Tender as mother, beautiful as wife, 

Amidst the throngs of prisoned crime she stood 
In modest raiment faultless as her life, 

The type of England's worthiest womanhood." 



ALICE CLARK. 
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ST. PAUL'S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY * 



ALONG with this work by Dr. Bruce two others may be named as 
expositions of Paulinism accessible to English readers. These are Dr. 
Stevens' The Pauline Theology, and Orello Cone's Paul, The Man, The 
Missionary, and The Teacher. The former of these is a very careful and 
painstaking exposition largely influenced by Weiss, the latter is the best 
for those who wish to see how the subject is treated by the more radical 
German critics. It is, however, marred by its ungracious belittling of the 
Apostle, and by the constant discovery in his theology of irreconcilable 
contradictions. To these must be added the discussions in the Netv Testa- 
ment Theologies by Weiss, Beyschlag and Stevens. The first of these, while 
very full, is vitiated by what seems to me the radical mistake of assuming 
successive stages in the development of the Apostle's thought as represented 
in the four groups of Epistles — a view shared also by Sabatier — as well as 
by incorrect construction of important points of doctrine. Beyschlag's 
treatment seems to me far more satisfactory, and, on the whole, I regard 
it as one of the best statements of Paulinism to be found anywhere. I 
must not omit to mention Pfleiderer's very stimulating and incisive work 
on Paulinism, nor the discussions by Weizsacker and McGifFert in their 
histories of the Apostolic Age. Among all these works that by Dr. Bruce 
occupies a place of its own. It has its limitations, but it comes as near 
to a satisfactory exposition of its subject as we have yet reached. It is 
not, of course, the work which was most congenial to the author. He 
was happiest when he was expounding the teaching of Jesus as we find it 
in the Synoptic Gospels, or in commending the faith to the earnest doubter. 

• St. PauTs Conception of Christianity. By Prof. A. B. Bruce. Edinburgh t T. & T. Clark. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
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it was this combination which attracted him so specially to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. This was an Epistle exhibiting deep interest in the earthly 
career of Jesus, and it was also an apologetic treatise of the first rank. 
When we remember that his most important work in dogmatics was the 
Humiliation of Christ, we feel more strongly than ever what a fascination 
the Gospel record of the earthly life and the Epistle of the Humiliation 
had for him. Now it can hardly be said that Paul attracted him strongly 
along either of these lines. I do not myself agree with those who think 
that Paul was indifferent to the earthly life of Jesus, but it cannot be 
denied that He was to him pre-eminently the Lord of Glory, the risen 
and exalted Christ. Nor can his occasional Rabbinism have been altogether 
to Dr. Bruce's taste. Yet he had some strong affinities with the great 
Apostle. Both were intensely evangelical in the true sense of the term. 
And among the notes of evangelicalism, as so conceived, were the enthu- 
siasm for humanity and the hatred of legalism. For the former of these 
we perhaps give Paul less credit than we should ; yet we must remember 
that his universalism has worked like a revolutionary ferment, leavening 
society with a sense of the worth of the individual, of the brotherhood 
in which all racial and social distinctions are cancelled, and of the 
possibility of saving even the most degraded. Of Paul's hatred of legalism 
there is no need to speak, and no one could fight Paul's battles for 
freedom over again with more zest than Dr. Bruce. If, then, we have 
not a perfect sympathy between author and expositor, and I think we 
have not, we have, at any rate, sympathy on some vital points. His 
great emphasis on the return to Christ does not lead him to treat the 
work of Paul as a perversion, or even as a needless addition to the teaching 
of the Master. 

I may now briefly indicate some of the qualities which characterise 
the work. The author has read widely on his subject, but passed all his 
reading through his own mind and given us the results of close and inde- 
pendent study. If on the side of scholarship he is not at his strongest, that 
is because the cast of his intellect leads him to be impatient with minute 
exegesis. But this is atoned for by the breadth of view that we always find 
in him, by the power of penetrating behind the form to the essence, and by 
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an ever urgent sense of the present-day bearing of his results. It is needless 
to say that he follows the scientific and historical method, and does not fall 
into the old vice of imposing on Paulinism the conclusions of dogmatic 
theology. Nor need I say to those who are acquainted with Dr. Brace's 
work, that while he writes with conviction, he is always scrupulously fair. 
His treatment is always lucid, his style interesting, and at times even amusing. 
The plan of the work is as follows : We have first a chapter on the sources, 
in which the author emphasises the importance of Galatians, Corinthians, 
and Romans in such a way as to give inadequate value to the other 
Epistles, a defect which, I regret to say, is felt again and again through- 
out the volume, especially in the discussion of the Christology and the doc- 
trine of the Church. A slight sketch is given of the teaching of the 
Thessalonian Epistles, which he speaks of as primer Epistles. It must not 
be inferred from this term that he holds that Paul's theology received 
radical additions after these Epistles were written. An interesting chapter 
follows, entitled St. Paul's Religious History. In placing this at the fore- 
front of his discussion I regard him as unquestionably right. Paulinism can 
only be understood if we come to it through Paul's experience. On some 
points of detail I could not agree with him. We then have four chapters 
dealing with the four great Epistles, two being devoted to the Epistle to the 
Romans. One of the most vulnerable features of the book is the order adopted 
in the treatment of the subjects. Everyone] who has had any experience in 
expounding Paulinism will admit the difficulty of finding a satisfactory order. 
Dr. Brace's defence of the order he adopts is that first we should give a state- 
ment of the good that came to the world through Jesus Christ, and then 
go on to discuss the doctrines which were developed as the apologetic o his 
system. In other words Paul starts out with certain great religious intui- 
tions, and then proceeds to defend them against objections, raised by himself 
or others, by developing a series of apologetic doctrines. Perhaps one's quarrel 
is not so much with the principle as with the detailed application. To my 
own mind one of the severest criticisms that can be passed on the method 
is that Paul's doctrine of salvation through union with Christ is made to 
take the place of an apologetic buttress to the system. But surely this 
throws the whole system out of focus. If there was any doctrine of Paul 
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that can be spoken of as an immediate intuition, and as the centre of 
his theology, it was this doctrine of union with Christ. And yet it is 
made to take this inferior position because Dr. Bruce thinks it was de- 
veloped to meet difficulties urged against his gospel. Now it is quite true 
that it is introduced in Rom. vi. to meet the practical objection that 
because men were not under law, but under grace, they might be en- 
couraged to continue in sin. But it is quite obvious that this in no way 
warrants the treatment of the doctrine as if it were merely a piece of 
apologetic, for elsewhere it plainly holds a central place. From the point 
of view adopted, the detailed working out of the system is characteristi- 
cally brilliant. Dr. Bruce starts with the doctrine of sin and takes the view 
which seems to me to be correct, that Paul taught that all sinned in 
Adam. A brief discussion is here given on the question of the "flesh"; 
but the full discussion of this is postponed to a much later chapter, the 
chapter on The Flesh as an Hindrance to Holiness. Following this chapter 
on the flesh we have one on the Righteousness of God, which he explains 
in the usual way as the righteousness bestowed by God, not as some 
scholars have recently interpreted it, the righteousness possessed by God. 
A very interesting chapter follows on the death of Christ, which is 
specially noticeable for its criticism of prevalent evangelistic presentations 
of the faith. An excellent note is added on Everett's Gospel of Paul. 
This extremely interesting work puts forward the theory that since 
crucifixion was pronounced an accursed death by the law, Jesus by 
His death was excommunicated by the law, and therefore freed from 
sin, since sin could not be imputed where there was no law. Similarly 
His disciples shared in the condemnation of the law, and, therefore, in 
their freedom from it and from sin. When the book appeared I read 
it with very great interest, but felt that substantially the same criticism 
as is passed on it by Dr. Bruce was fatal to it. I see that Holtzmann, 
who certainly has no tenderness for traditional opinions, also condemns this 
view, pointing out very properly, that we have something like this line of thought 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the author bids his readers go forth 
to Jesus without the camp bearing His reproach. The last chapter in 
this section is on Adoption, and this treats in a very vigorous way of 
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treatment, and to express my disagreement on matters of arrangement and 
interpretation, I still most cordially commend the book to my readers. Its 
merits are great and obvious, and few can rise from its perusal without 
receiving great spiritual stimulus and catching something of the author's 
glow. 

ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 
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MEETINGS FOR 
WORSHIP. 



THE consideration of our Meetings for Worship natur- 
ally resolves itself into the consideration of the two 
elements into which the time of any meeting is 
divided, I mean " silence " and " ministry," and it is a 
question which subject to take first. But because " silence " 
is the basis on which we meet and the groundwork from 
which all expression is to spring, it may be well to begin 
with " silence," and to ask ourselves, perhaps, more search- 
ingly than usual, what are the reasons for making silence 
our starting point and for laying such stress on it as we 
do. 

Other people are content with their different methods 
and get results which we cannot but admire; we feel 
indeed ourselves how much there is about their pre-arranged 
services which it is very difficult for us to attain to on 
our own lines, and yet as Friends, we are not prepared 
to relinquish the methods that have been consecrated to us 
and to our fathers for so long. 
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What is it then that makes the silent basis of our 
worship so precious to us ? What is the function of 
silence ? 

In itself it is nothing ; we value it only as a means to 
an end. The end is worship, that attitude of the soul to- 
wards God, which is proper to our belief in His love, His 
holiness, His power. And this attitude must be true and 
natural if it is to be worth anything at all : the moment 
it ceases to be natural and spontaneous it ceases to be 
worship : " They that worship must worship in spirit and 
in truth." 

To come back to " silence,* ' — what is the relation of 
silence to this true worship ? How does silence help us to 
attain to it ? 

In the first place, on its lowest plane, so to speak, it 
ensures a pause in the hurry and stress of life, in which 
those of us who acknowledge the same end in life can 
join together to seek a fuller consciousness of spiritual 
realities, to examine our actual standing ground and to 
gain strength to pray that in us, too, the Divine Will may 
be done. 

Left to ourselves in this endeavour we might have 
sought a little while to see our way through the mists of 
doubt and perplexity, and, failing to find it, have given up 
the quest as hopeless ; but the consciousness of others 
round us, in like need and with like desires after a light 
on the pathway, gives strength and reality to our aspira- 
tions. The failing will of one is upheld by the combined 
will of others. 
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For that set hour, at least, the many voices of the 
outside world cease to call " Lo here " and " Lo there," 
and those who acknowledge the same Master and the 
same goal are left to pursue their way together. And if 
for one hour the clouds of illusion roll back and the 
distant horizon is revealed, the path immediately in front 
of us will seem more possible to tread, and our steps 
will have been turned once more in the true direction. 

This, then, is our first reason for silence, that we feel 
the need of a pause, of such quiet as can only come 
from the combined determination of a company, in which 
the desire of each soul is to present itself before God. 

But are we then, in this silence, so many atoms, so 
many isolated individuals who would have done just as 
well to be silent each by himself, if only each had the 
requisite self-control ? 

This question leads us on at once to a further and a 
deeper reason for our meeting in silence than the first 
one we have suggested. 

At other times we seek God in the mighty works of 
His creation, in His outward revelation to ear and eye, 
or in the study of His dealings with men in history. In 
our meetings for worship, as I understand it, we agree 
to look for His revelation in the sphere of the actual 
human consciousness, in His present workings in the human 
heart, in the light that shines not only on ourselves but 
on everyone of our fellow-worshippers. 

And we need time to do this, — not all in a moment 
can we realise what it is, even, that has brought us 
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together, — not all in a moment can We grasp the great 
truths that underlie our endeavour, or what are the unseen 
forces that are at work in the little company of which we 
form a part. But in the protecting quiet we may feel 
after these great realities, we may hold out hands of fellow- 
ship and sympathy ; our halting advances will not be 
despised, barriers even may be broken down and the 
prayer may be fulfilled : — 

" Oh, where Thy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb, 
Let all words be mild, 
All strifes reconciled, 
All pains beguiled." 

There is a subtle influence of one on another, unex- 
pressed in words, which we shall experience at such a time. 
We are all aware of the power of presences in ordinary 
human intercourse, of the difference made by the absence 
of one person and the presence of another. In a given 
company, or on a given occasion, the presence of one 
person may make the whole difference to the course of 
events, and that possibly without a word being spoken. 
The influence of each individuality is indeed vast, how 
vast we hardly dare to contemplate. But if it is a fact, 
an essential element in our constitution, it is not for us to 
ignore it, when as creatures we would join together to 
present ourselves before our Creator. If we are to wor- 
ship Him worthily, it must be by bringing into requisi- 
tion every faculty of our being, every latent power we 
possess, and is not this sensitiveness of one individual to 
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another suck a faculty and such a power ? Like every 
other it has its difficulties and dangers, but it will not 
help us on that account to ignore it or to destroy it. 
Like every other possibility of our nature it will give 
us no rest till we have found out its function and brought 
it into service. As the Psalmist says, "Thine eyes did see 
my substance, yet being imperfect, and in Thy book all my 
members were written/' If in His book some special 
share of the work has been allotted to each member of 
our constitution, it is not for us to put any of them 
aside as unprofitable servants, but rather to call upon them 
to fulfil their part also, to the glory and praise of God. 

In our little gathering, then, each individual, whether he 
likes it or not, brings some influence to the meeting as a 
whole, brings, as we believe, a capacity for good. Should 
not the meeting as a whole be responsive to that influence, 
with brotherly love, in honour preferring one another ? 
We must not pick and choose in this fellowship, " saluting 
our brethren only " (those whose minds are congenial to us 
in thought) ; rather we must try to widen our boundaries 
and embrace the points of view most divergent from 
our own. 

A great modern writer has told us that his friend 
once wrote to him, " We do not yet know one another, 
we have not yet dared to be silent together." Let us 
not shrink from this fellowship of souls, let us dare to 
enter into this silence one with another, this silence before 
the mystery of each other's personality and the mystery of 
the Divine power within us and around. If there is any- 
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thing to fear let us at least know it and face it. The 
same writer, just quoted, suggests that there is an awful 
side to this silence we are aiming at. He says, " We 
bear with difficulty the silence of isolation, our own silence ; 
but the silence of many, — multiplied silence, the silence of 
a crowd, — is a supernatural burden of which the strongest 
souls dread the inexplicable weight." 

We have all experienced this, no doubt, sometimes. 
How breathless, for instance, is the silence of a crowd 
before the one man they are waiting for appears ; how 
heavy is the silence of a company on which the news of 
some unexpected event, or some great calamity, has suddenly 
fallen ! And when we think of the silence of a gathering 
of people, met together for worship, we may well feel 
that there is a solemn, almost an awful, side to it. 

In this silence we cease to demand 

" Of all the thousand nothings of the hour, 
Their stupefying power," 

and we bare our souls to the mystery within us and 
around us, and hold our breath as it were before the 
Infinite. 

No doubt the God at whose altar we worship 
must be always to some extent " The unknown God." 
" No man hath seen God at any time," " His greatness is 
unsearchable and His ways past finding out," but that is 
no reason for sitting down in spiritual inertia. Because 
we cannot know the whole, is no reason for not attempting 
to learn a part, and surely, if anywhere in the world 
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some knowledge of the Divine may be learnt, it is 
where human souls are each contributing their iota of 
experience and their spark of aspiration. However little, as 
individuals, we may feel that we see or know, and how- 
ever parched the ground of our souls may be, that is no 
reason for holding aloof in dreary isolation, but rather an 
additional reason why we should go where there are men 
and women of like needs and passions with ourselves, and 
like yearnings after the Bread of Life. It is something, 
just to meet with them in silence, and feel the common 
need. The mutual acknowledgment will melt the ice and 
loosen the barriers of self, so that we may, at any rate, 
draw near to the brother whom we have seen, on the way 
to the God whom we have not seen. We seek " the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; " 
and if we seek it first in ourselves, and probe the depths 
of our own consciousness, we shall find that the light 
within continually points to the necessity of union of heart 
with our fellow-men, and drives us on to that full love 
one of another which Christ made the text of his dis- 
cipleship. Or, on the other hand, if we are afraid of this 
self-introspection and self-examination, and elect to turn 
away from self and give our whole thought to others, we 
shall find that the more we look at others patiently, 
lovingly, unselfishly, the more we shall come to recognise 
the Divine Spirit in their hearts, and be drawn on to a 
recognition that in every heart, their own and ours, the 
same spirit is at work, girding us on, both to will and to 
do of His good pleasure. 
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We are met, then, a company of five, ten, or a hundred 
people, as the case may be, agreed upon seeking God's 
revelation in the quiet hour we have set aside. 

Is the silence in which we meet the only " means of 
grace/' so to speak, that we are going to allow ourselves ? 
Are we to have no pre-arranged reading to stimulate our 
thought, no hymns sung to lift us out of ourselves and 
carry our praises up to God, no prayers that have been 
the expression of devout hearts in the past to act as 
channels for our halting aspirations ? If we are not, what 
is to be our compensation ? What is there in our meetings 
more precious to us than all this which we cannot forego ? 

Is it not the possibility of a fresh inspiration from God 
taking shape, a fresh flame being lighted, and a fresh con- 
sciousness of divine realities making way for itself in the 
hearts and on the lips of those who have come together ? 
And it is no mysterious possibility of our own devising 
that we are here looking for, but the manifestation of the 
indwelling Spirit in which we trust. And if we feel this 
possibility to be more real and more precious to us than 
any " aids to devotion," we shall see that for the full 
realisation of it we must not only begin with silence in 
our meetings, but that the whole meeting must be arranged 
on that basis, so that there may be perfect freedom for 
the working of the Divine Spirit, and for one spiritual 
manifestation to follow on another without interruption from 
outside. We cannot stop at any half-way house ; we must 
have perfect freedom and perfect equality ; each one, if it 
may be, opening their hearts directly to the Divine Influence, 
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and also to that witness to it borne by their felloW- 
worshippers. 

We dare not cling to the past, or trust to hopes of 
the future, we must get down to absolute present facts 
and find out the possibilities that are open to us here and 
now. 

Silence, then, provides that pause in the stress of life 
which is necessary if each soul is to take account of itself 
and to learn of God. It is also, we believe, the most 
helpful medium for that sympathy of heart with heart, and 
that perfect freedom for the manifestation of the Divine 
Will which should precede expression and which can alone 
ensure united worship. Finally, it is in itself an expression, 
at least an acknowledgment of truth and feeling too deep 
and too mysterious for words. Surely, the more we con- 
template what we can grasp of the Divine, of that Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, that Love revealed 
to us in Christ and in our own experience, that mystery 
of the past and future which hems us round, the more we 
shall feel the inadequacy and imperfection of words. They 
are but " language flung out at the object of our con- 
sciousness," and in the giving up of the attempt to define, 
a nearer approach is often made to the truth of things 
than could ever be arrived at by the channel of words 
alone. 

Our silence, . then, has this final function, to be an 
acknowledgment for us of man's littleness in presence of 
the Infinite, of man's dependence on the Divine Greatness, 
and of the impossibility of putting into words all that we 
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feel in presence of that " High and Holy One who in- 
habi te th eternity. 

In all its phases, therefore, and from the various points 
of view suggested, silence has an important function in 
relation to worship, and there is nothing that can be sub- 
stituted for it. Words may do much — let them by all means 
do everything they can — but it is useless to suppose their 
power will be the same as that of silence, or have the same 
kind of helpfulness. Our fellow-Christians know and feel this, 
and confess sometimes to a desire for more silence in their 
modes of worship, and to a consciousness of a power in silent 
worship not to be found elsewhere. It has in fact often 
been strikingly shown that, when strangers have been helped 
or impressed in our meetings for worship, it has been not 
so much by anything that has been said as by the solemn, 
living silence, and the true Christ-like spirit that they have 
felt pervading the whole gathering. 

There is a beautiful incident in the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, in which we are told of his meeting with St. 
Louis of France. The latter had travelled far for the pur- 
pose; they expected much joy in the interchange of thought 
and expression, and to hear from each other's lips their 
common faith and love. When they found themselves face 
to face, the great realities, in the presence of which they 
both lived and breathed, proved too strong and too wonder- 
ful to be spoken of in words ; they met and they parted 
in a feeling too deep for expression. 

Does not this beautiful incident give us a vivid example 
of the silent fellowship of heart with heart for which our 
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meetings for worship may be the opportunity, and which 
would be in itself an immense source of strength to our- 
selves and a powerful witness to others that, of a truth, 
God was with us ? It is not a possibility to be lightly 
exchanged for any other, however helpful or attractive, but 
on the other hand we do not of course wish in any way 
to minimise the value of words or the helpfulness of 
ministry. We have liberty, we hope, for any expression 
that will assist the worship ; and our belief and confidence 
is, that, if those present or even a proportion of them 
come in the attitude of mind we have described, they will 
feel, in the consciousness of fellowship with each other 
and with God, such " an overflow of heart " as will 
" give the lips true speech," and the words spontaneously 
spoken will be words that not only convey the feeling of 
the speaker's own heart but prove a channel for the united 
worship of the congregation. It need not necessarily be 
the wise or the noble whose lips are chosen for such 
ministry to others ; " out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings" strength is sometimes ordained, and the simplest 
or most broken phrases, coming from the full heart of the 
humble or uneducated, may strike a chord of deeper or 
more lofty tone than the congregation could have reached 
in any other way. 

On the other hand we are far from despising " the 
wisdom of the wise " or from not welcoming the best 
thought of the most intellectual and cultivated minds among 
us. With their knowledge of the great facts of men and 
things, and their minds stored with the best thought of 
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great souls in the past, they bring material for the teaching 
and help of others of which there is much need. We 
demand every power and faculty they have ; we call for 
their whole being to be laid upon the altar; the living, 
thinking, breathing man, brought a "living sacrifice" and laid 
in silence alongside the other souls about him. Then if 
from the combined fuel and fire, some flame of living speech 
and burning words breaks out, we feel they will come 
near to the truth of things in the present, and also be a 
powerful witness to those whose eyes have not before been 
open to the light. We need ministry of various kinds to 
meet our various needs, to express our varied feeling; our 
anxiety is only not to forestall the divine decision as to 
who shall minister, but to allow time for each to feel the 
influence of the presence of their fellow-worshippers and to come 
to know what may be their individual share in the service. 

And when we ask ourselves what is the final test of 
right ministry, — what should be the one impelling motive 
calling us to speak, — does it not come back to that motive 
which is the only one the Christian can justify himself by 
in any of his actions, the simple one of love ? 

The true minister must be actuated not only by love 
of the Truth as he sees it, and of the Author of it, but 
by love of those to whom he would impart it. Nothing 
else but this will make a channel for his message to their 
hearts: without this he may be as a fountain pouring out 
water in what should be refreshing streams, but because 
those streams are not directed to the parched ground about 
them, they flow with little or no result. 
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True ministers must above all things keep the channel 
open between themselves and those they would minister to, 
they must allow no barriers of misunderstanding or coldness 
to spring up ; otherwise, as far as those individuals are con- 
cerned, their words will fall on hard and unprofitable 
ground. 

But how are ministers to know whether there is a free 
channel for their words ? How are they to arrive at this 
openness of heart between themselves and their hearers ? 

Surely, by the same means as those by which they 
would expect to arrive at it in ordinary intercourse, by 
putting themselves alongside those they want to know, 
alongside not only on the Meeting-house form, but in the 
affairs and interests, the joys and sorrows, of every-day life. 

If we would minister to anyone in spiritual matters 
their individuality should interest us, their presence should 
be congenial to us, our " love of the brethren " should 
include a conscious joy in each other's presence. A 
minister may sometimes ask himself : " Should I be as 
much at home with so-and-so and so-and-so in conversa- 
tion, or the simple intercourse of daily life, as I am in 
speaking to them about spiritual matters ; how should I 
feel if I was suddenly left alone with them ? 

"To take the example of Christ : could I as naturally 
'wash their feet/ render them some little every-day service, 
as offer them spiritual teaching ? On a given occasion it 
may be much more important to minister to them 
physically, or even on some purely intellectual line, than 
to attempt to impart to them spiritual truth : am I then 
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such a true minister of Christ that I can adapt myself, as 
he did, to the needs of those I am with, and speak to 
them at one time in words and at another in deeds of 
simple service ?" Of the many and varied individuals 
that came to Christ, seeking his help, we may say that 
in each case their whole being was dear to him ; he 
desired to set it free from whatever bonds were con- 
fining it ; to loose it from its infirmity, whether that 
infirmity were physical or moral, that one more of the flock 
whom God had given him might " arise and walk " or 
might "go and sin no more." 

How much loving observation we need for ministry that 
is to be modelled on this ministry of Christ, how much 
alertness to the needs of each individual ! So distinct is 
each one of us from the other, yet how open to help and 
influence ! Let us begin at least with the deepest respect for 
each other's individuality and independence, and having put 
ourselves alongside of them to the best of our capacity, 
direct any word we have to say to the building up of their 
highest powers of body, mind and spirit, and to their en- 
couragement to take the next step, whatever that may be, 
along the path where the Divine voice is calling them. 

The element of fear and reluctance should not come 
in to the rendering of service such as this. We are 
not, as ministers, forcing the truth on unwilling ears to 
relieve our own consciences , rather are we just offering to 
our friends the cup of cold water for their spiritual 
refreshment with the same simplicity as we should offer it 
for their physical. The cup is not one of our own filling ; 
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we only offer what we have received, glad to be privileged 
to pass on something to others of the abundant blessing so 
undeservedly showered upon us. 

Of silence, then, and ministry is our meeting for worship 
made up : in both we must have freedom, freedom and 
opportunity to learn more of the love of God in its 
varied manifestations in the human heart, and so learning 
to go on to the further experience " by love to serve one 
another." 

M. CATHARINE ALBRIGHT. 
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WILLIAM 

PENN. 



DIFFER widely as we may from the Positivists in their 
attitude towards the Christian doctrine of human 
immortality, we owe them a debt of gratitude for 
the impressive way in which they have proclaimed their 
belief in the endurance of all the good and noble in- 
fluences exercised by the great men and women of the past. 
Doubtless there are pessimists among us to whom, amid 
so much that is sad and repulsive in the world, the 
doctrine of this mighty legacy of good passed down from 
one generation to another seems impossible of credence. 
They are tempted to cry with Mark Antony, 
" The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones." 

Most of us will, however, have no difficulty in accepting 
the consoling belief that, in the ordering of Providence, no 
good influence is ever wasted ; that the inspiring words 
and examples of the men of old are not permitted to pass 
away without effect, but exercise a continuous influence in 
the present, generating ever new forces in widening circles, 
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In connection with this thought comes the question of 
our responsibility as instruments in the Divine Providence. 
Is not the obligation laid upon us to hand on the torch 
which has been lighted in the past, to keep alive in the 
thoughts of the rising generation the teaching of those 
faithful saints whose memories we reverence ? Two forces, 
of good and evil, oppose each other in the world. We 
may believe that the force of goodness is reproductive of 
good and that in the long run, the force of sin will be 
destroyed ; but surely we are called upon to hasten the 
victory by upholding all true principles, and by faithfully 
preserving, that we may act upon them, the messages 
spoken to the world by God's servants in the past. 

The name of William Penn is well known to all 
readers of history as the founder of a State in the New 
World, but how many persons bear in mind what he did 
for mankind in promoting charity and toleration for re- 
ligious opinions when a spirit of bigotry and persecution 
was rife ; in teaching the possibility of settling international 
quarrels by arbitration, and in setting the earliest example 
to white invaders of a Christian and friendly treatment of 
native tribes ? Is there not a much needed lesson for us 
as a nation to be found in the story of Penn's settle- 
ment among the Red Indians ? See how the fierce warriors, 
accustomed to be chased from their " happy hunting ground " 
by the swords of the conquering white men, make a friendly 
compact with the good " Friends," who bring purses 
instead of weapons. " We will tell our children," said they, 
♦' of this league of friendship. It shall be kept white and 
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clean while rivers run and sun and stars and moon endure " ; 
and history tells us that, while in neighbouring territories 
fierce contests broke out continually between Indians and 
white men, in Pennsylvania, the unarmed Quakers lived in 
safety with their doors unbarred. 

We may picture Penn in prison, mourning over the out- 
break of war with France whereby even the peace of the 
distant American colonies was threatened ; and in captivity 
writing the essay in which he propounds his scheme of a 
Court, formed of representatives from every State in Europe, 
who should sit in judgment on disputes between nations ; 
and, by means of arbitration, prevent recourse to brute 
force and bloodshed. 

No less beneficial to the age Penn lived in was the 
the brave stand he took against persecution for religious 
opinions. It is needless to point out the well-known fact 
that, under the rule of the Stuart Kings, there was no 
liberty of conscience for English people. Let us bear in 
mind how William Penn educated public opinion on this 
point by his pamphlets and labours of all kinds ; how he 
did not cease from his efforts till the Toleration Act was 
passed by Parliament, and Nonconformists were set free by 
laWy and no longer merely by fickle royal favour, to 
worship as they thought right. 

Was ever a more faithful message given to the world 
than that which this Quaker hero of the 17 th century 
delivered, regardless of persecution, imprisonment, the scorn 
of men, and the loss of royal favour and of prosperous, 
easy life ? Not only for his " own household of faith " 
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but for the dreaded and abhorred Roman Catholics did 
he demand freedom for each man to obey the voice within, 
and his " Holy Experiment " is an object lesson for all 
time. 

Lasdy, in William Penn we have an example of the 
influence which personal character exercises. We are be- 
ginning to learn that a life truly lived in the love of God 
and man is more really helpful to the world than the 
holding of any special dogma. The colonists of Pennsyl- 
vania, no less ithan the people with whom he came into 
contact in his own land, felt the power of one whose daily 
life was spent in constant faithfulness to the guidance of the 
" inner light," and the touching words of the untutored Indians 
when they mourned his death, tell us the same tale : " We 
have known one pale-face who would not cheat or lie, who 
would not fire into our lodges, who would not rob us of 
our skins, nor take a rood of our land till he had fixed 
and paid a price." 

His special messages to his own age were clear and 
emphatic. No less so is their meaning for us in these 
modern days, for still the evils he lived to combat call for 
our strenuous opposition. May we not learn from him to 
shun compromises and stand firm to principle, and with 
due charity for the various opinions of our neighbours 
often far removed from our own, to seek, each one of us, 
with earnestness like his, the guidance of the " inner light " ? 

FRANCES E. COOKE. 
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BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. 



PROFESSOR Bennett and Professor Adeney have co-operated in 
the production of a very timely volume on Biblical Introduction. 
It is intended "for those who are unacquainted, or only slightly 
acquainted, with the original languages of the Bible and the technicalities 
of criticism " ; in accordance with this intention Hebrew words are 
seldom cited at all, and when cited are given in English characters ; 
Greek words occur somewhat freely, but are kept, at least in the main, 
to footnotes and the small print sections of the text which deal with 
detail. 

This in itself serves to define the limitations of the volume. But the 
authors wisely draw attention to these more expressly. They " have been 
anxious to include all matters of importance, to state the prevalent views 
concerning them, and to do so at sufficient length to make them in- 
telligible," but "only an outline of arguments and specimens of evidence 
are given, and it must not be supposed that an exhaustive proof is offered 
of the positions maintained." The volume, then, is intended for those 
who wish a concise statement of the actual facts and of the direct evidence 
relative to the origin and history of the various books of the Bible, and 
some indication of the nature of the indirect evidence which has led to 
what are often called " critical results." It will serve as an excellent 
hand-book for those who wish simply to know the facts directly and in- 

* Biblical Introduction, Old Testament by W. H. Bennett, M.A., sometime Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge 5 Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, .Hackney and 
New Colleges, London. New Testament by Walter F. Adeney, M.A., Professor of New 
Testament History, Introduction and Exegesis, New College, London t Methuen and Co., 
1899. Price 7s. 6d. 
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directly attested, and as a good introduction to more advanced study for 
those who wish to go further and to examine 'and test the character and 
value of the evidence. 

It has been customary to accept traditions without question ; "critical 
results " only in virtue of the superior force of argument. Had those 
who so unquestionably accept the traditional views of the date and 
authorship of the Biblical books been accustomed to trace the processes 
by which those views came to be held, they would be in a better posi- 
tion to appreciate the surer ways of criticism. Professor Bennett's sections 
on " External Evidence " and the " General Course of Criticism " 
(pp. 3 — 12) are, therefore, worthy of very careful perusal. The reader 
will find here very briefly but lucidly stated, the character of Jewish 
traditions, and the reasons why they so long held sway — not, however, 
as is often supposed, entirely undisputed — in both the Jewish and the 
Christian Churches. 

After the introductory chapter, to which reference has already been 
made, but which also contains a section on the Canon, there follow 
chapters in which the books of the Old Testament are discussed seriatim 
as to their date, authorship, text, significance, and so forth ; then a 
chapter of seven pages in which notes are given of twenty-six works 
described as "apocrypha, pseudepigrapha, and some other Jewish literature 
not included in the Protestant Canon." Except in so far as it draws 
the attention of the student to a most unfortunately neglected, but for 
purposes of Biblical study a most valuable literature, this chapter is too 
brief to be of much service. It might have been at least confined to 
the apocrypha, which is easily accessible ; the pseudepigrapha many of 
the readers of this introduction are scarcely likely to have at hand. 
The title of the chapter is questionable ; it seems to imply that all 
these works formed part of some Canon, though not of the Protestant 
Canon. The author is no doubt thinking of the " Alexandrian Canon " 
so-called. But it is a question how far we ought to speak of a Canon 
at all in connection with the Alexandrian Scriptures. The reader may 
refer with advantage on this point to the admirable article on "Canon," 
by Dr. Karl Budde, in the Encyclopedia Bibftca, published too late for 
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Professor Bennett to refer to it in his " List of Books " at the end of 
the volume. 

The New Testament section of the volume is introduced by a short 
general note, and then, as in the Old Testament section, the various 
books are separately discussed. 

Obviously in noticing a work of this kind, it is impossible to refer 
to the various views presented on the innumerable topics discussed. The 
purpose of the book, as we have seen, is not so much to present simply 
the views of the authors, and certainly not to adduce fresh evidence in 
support of generally accepted positions, but to present assured results, and to 
indicate the present position of the unsolved problems of Biblical scholar- 
ship. In this purpose the authors have been most successful. Brevity is 
of necessity the mark of the book ; but it is only rarely that brevity is 
carried so far as to be obscure. An instance of this is, however, most 
unfortunately to be found in the reference to the national character of 
the Psalms (p. 149). The single sentence devoted to this important 
question of the interpretation of the Psalms, will not open the eyes of 
the blind. An instance of the opposite error — too great attention to a 
single point — may be found in the discussion of the insoluble problem 
of the authorship of the Hebrews. The devotion of eight pages out of 
a total of less than two hundred for the whole New Testament to the 
various views that have been held on this question, is a departure from 
the excellent rule of the book, which is a due sense of proportion. 

Another feature of the work which deserves special commendation is 
the tone and spirit in which views, from which the authors themselves 
manifestly dissent, are discussed. Both authors are inclined to accept the 
more conservative of reasonably tenable positions : but yet they never 
treat those who are more radical as in peril, on that account, of per- 
dition. Nor do they conceal the strength of these less conservative views. 
Professor Adene/s discussion of the Johannine writings, and of the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, may serve as illustrations. 

Occasionally the present trend of criticism does not seem to the pre- 
sent writer correctly represented. But where the field covered is so large, 
it cannot reasonably be expected that the authors will be equally masters 
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of the whole. And, of course, the authors may perceive that trend more 
accurately than the present writer. But the conclusion that the Psalter 
and Proverbs are predominantly, if not exclusively, post-exilic, is by no 
means an idiosyncracy of Professor Cheyne's, as the reader of this Intro- 
duction might be inclined to infer. Indeed, in the matters of Proverbs, 
Professor Cheyne himself is only allowed to speak through his earlier 
works, and, consequently, appears to support a much more conservative 
view of that Book than he does. In his "Founders of Criticism " (1893) 
he writes : " Indeed, however much allowance is made for the tenacity 
of the life of proverbs, and for the tendency to recast old gnomic 
material, one must maintain that in its present form the Book of 
Proverbs is a source of information not for the pre-exilic, but for various 
parts of the post-exilic period" (p. 340). Certainly this view has been 
gaining ground, and is very decisively maintained by Professor Toy in 
his volume on Proverbs in the International Critical Commentary — published, 
however, after the book under review. 

Lest it should be inferred from what has been said that the book is 
a mere compendium of the results obtained, and the opinions expressed 
by other scholars, it must be added that this is not the case. Professor 
Adeney renders a most real service, for example (pp. 324 — 326), by his 
short statement, of the positive outcome of investigations on the synoptic 
problem. The literature of the subject is vast, the possibilities brought to 
light by investigation innumerable ; but a few things even now stand out 
clearly ; and Professor Adeney does well in fixing the attention of the 
student on these. For there is a constant danger of losing sight of the 
few and important facts that are certain, in the confusion produced by 
the number of divergent opinions as to points which are not, and per- 
haps never will be, determined. 

Professor Bennett often does much to relieve perplexity of another 
kind. Let the following extract from his section on the teaching of the 
historical books serve as an illustration : — 

" Some . . of the narratives are not generally accepted as literal his- 
tory. Genealogies, etc., especially in Genesis, are often supposed to give tribal 
history and State tribal relationships in terms of the individual and the 
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family. If this is the case, we merely lose one kind of information, and 
gain another. In other cases, as in the chapters on the Creation . . 
the narrative is commonly held to be a kind of parable or allegory rather 
than actual history. Again, when we recognize that we have parables 
and not history, we incur no loss of spiritual teaching ; we change the 
form in which the lessons are taught, and perhaps even add to their 
force and significance. Some of the deepest and strongest religious ex- 
periences express themselves, consciously or unconsciously, through the 
dramatic picturesqueness of parable and allegory. It was so with Christ. 
In many ways, neither biography nor autobiography are so impressive or 
convincing as the symbolic narrative. . . . The great revelations which 
came to primitive man, naturally found expression in such narratives. 
They may not be literal history, but they none the less bear true wit- 
ness that, in those far off days, God spoke to man, and man heard and, 
in some measure, understood." 

This is well stated. At the same time it is typical of the whole 
work, which is to be warmly recommended. 

G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
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NOTES ON 
SELF-REALISATION. 



"The sage whom we love must dwell in the midst of all human 
passions, for only on the passions known to the heart can his wisdom 
safely be nourished. They are nature's artisans, sent by her to help 
us construct the palace of our consciousness, . . and he who rejects these 
workers, deeming that he is able unaided to raise all the stones of 
life, will be compelled forever to lodge his soul in a bare and gloomy 
cell. The wise man learns to purify his passions ; to stifle them 
can never be proof of wisdom. And, indeed, these things are all 
governed by the position we take as we stand on the stairs of time. 
To some of us moral infirmities are so many stairs tending downwards ; 
to others they represent stairs that lead us on high. The wise man, 
perchance, may do things that are done by the unwise man also, but 
the latter is forced by his passions to become the abject slave of his 
instincts, whereas the sage's passions will end by illumining much that was 
vague in his consciousness." 

Maeterlinck in Wisdom and Destiny. 

NATURALLY, I think, we hate asceticism as the 
gloomy " prison house," in which the passion of 
life is pent-up and confined. That the love for 
beauty should have been planted in us only that we might 
deliberately thwart and repress it, — this must always seem 
incomprehensible. It suggests something fatally unjust, some- 
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thing insane at the heart of life, — an impossible betrayal of 
its capacities for joy. 

We cannot share in the longing for escape from the 
passion of life. The fear, suspicion, and doubt which sug- 
gest an alienation of heart from the whole scheme of the 
world, are not ours. We neither dread treachery nor desire 
escape, for the whole world is our kin ; underlying us and all 
things is the thought of God. But longing for the deep- 
ening of consciousness, and for the experience which will bring 
the power and opportunity for expression, we dread the 
taint of fear which sterilises life. The good of life lies in 
its occasion for uttering the central thought of our natures. 
Repression will not serve: that is suicide. 

"'Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, — 
Oh life, not death for which we pant." 

Whitman's faith is ours : 

" I hear and behold God in every object. 
In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own 
face in the glass." 
" There is that in me — I do not know what it is, but I know 
it is in me — . . . 
To it the creation is the friend whose embracing awakes me." 

Song of Myself. 

What meaning breaks from such half-articulate phrases as 
these ! 

No words can express the sense of the wholesome and 
yet mystic beauty which at times possesses us. In certain 
hours of sublime and prophetic self-affirmation we receive 
pledges of a possible manhood surely overtaking us. Then, 
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as in some Truce of God, we gather into a single con- 
sciousness the obscure and warring elements of our nature. 
Then only do we possess our souls in peace, and how 
the road of the world winds away before us. 

Who will discount or depreciate these hours of vision ? 
Even though they should seem to lie beyond the ordinary 
reach and region of ethical law, and though they savour 
of "pantheism," none the less are they the flowering times 
of consciousness. For in them we find a key to the 
mystery of our individual lives ; some vision becomes clear 
within us, which exalts our being and gives it wider 
horizons. Both within us and without some veil is re- 
moved, and we see the meaning of things as never before. 
This illumination is the hint of our true selves, of our 
purpose and place in the universal scheme. For every man 
is a messenger, whose message is the hidden meaning of 
himself, revealed in part to him in such hours as these 
that he may know the will of God concerning him. 

This, then, is the Self which I affirm and seek to 
know more surely, and to realise ; this is the Apocalypse 
I dare not deny. I demand opportunity for expressing 
this Self, and for awakening the Self in others. That is 
my mission. 

What will enable me to live in the clear light of my 
illumination ? This is for me the fundamental question ; 
because this Self is my one standard of the value of 
things, the pure gold of my life, — beauty and truth as 
they are known to me. Personality will not permit that 
other illuminations should coincide with mine. Every word 
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of God is a new word ; yet who will say they contradict 
one another ? For other men other illuminations ; but for 
each it is his test of life. And for each that is immoral 
which destroys or confuses the vision of his purpose and 
integrity. 

The vision comes and goes ; how then to make it 
constant ? How shall we win the fuller consciousness of 
our self by which to live the sure and single life ? Or 
how live to gain that mastery over and unity in ourselves 
which will at last bring the true Self-realisation. 

Is it not the whole problem of education ? How to 
educe, lead forth, express the inner meaning of each indi- 
vidual life ? 

There are two methods inextricably interwoven into one. 
Education trains in the power of concentration, it gives 
precision and intensity, and again by general culture it 
gives the sense of relation and breadth. And these two 
elements of intension and extension are essential to the 
realisation of Self. On the one hand the passionate mission 
of personality, on the other its maturity of complete ex- 
pression. 

II. — For the realisation of Self we require an intense 
and pure inward vision of holiness, and the cherishing 
and strengthening of this vision. Here then let us find 
the place and nature of the true asceticism. Training, 
ascesis, is not for the denial or suppression of life, but for 
the sake of concentration, mastery and accurate expression. 
It is not a theological, or narrowly speaking a " religious " 
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term. Borrowed from the gymnasium by the apostles of 
culture — and this is a significant fact, — it came into the 
Christian Church through the influence of the Cynic and 
Stoic philosophers. The training of the true athlete, says 
Plato, is intended " to stimulate the spirited element in his 
nature." And again, he describes how training renders the 
passion of life practical and constant, instead of irritable 
and spasmodic. (Vide Republic, 411.) 

The passion of life is fire, and it is the part of the 
true asceticism to steady and intensify the fierceness of its 
combustion. Success in life, says Walter Pater, is to burn 
always with " this hard, gem-like flame, to maintain this 
ecstacy." 

It is, however, of the utmost importance that in our 
view of life asceticism should only take its proper place as 
a phase of spiritual development, — that guarded condition 
which we always associate with childhood. The natural 
order of things precludes any but a gradual entrance into 
our inheritance of life ; but let us never forget the fulness 
of that inheritance, never suppose this concentration upon a 
single characteristic of our soul to be other than a partial 
and passing affirmation. He is the true ascetic whom the 
passion of life ever urges forward to nobler and larger 
affirmation of himself. What glory is there in escaping 
from temptation and passion, merely to inhabit the bare 
cells of indifference ? We turn aside from trial for a 
moment only, to strengthen our faith and make clear our 
vision, knowing that the glory of manhood lies in that 
high fortitude which dares to be " tempted in all things 
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like as we are." Could incarnation be short of that ? 
So many who seek for sinlessness hope to win it through 
the denial of all that makes a man ; there is no short 
cut to salvation that way. Life can never satisfy unless it 
know the force and fulness of the swinging current. 

I know there is a view of life which causes many to 
regard Self-realisation with the utmost distrust. And when 
I speak of Self-realisation I always refer to the realisation 
of that Self which is the divine word and meaning of 
each personality. If God is, as some declare, struggling 
with the devil for the mastery of His worlds, then is this 
indeed a nightmare - ridden universe, beset by treacheries, 
haunted by despair. For man also is doubtless of double 
origin, himself irreconcilably divided between good and evil. 
Over all beauty, all knowledge, all the fulness and fearless- 
ness of life this vision perceives a sign of warning to the 
traveller. For it has discovered a cunning deception in 
things ; the trail of a soul-destroying evil running over 
the earth. 

I would not venture to say this view of life is 
necessarily false, because truth in these matters is for us 
relative to our condition. But I feel that if this pitiful 
story were anything but relative to a state which we may 
and do outgrow, then monastic asceticism itself would pro- 
vide no sure way of escape. It is based, moreover, on a 
diagnosis which for many of us is false to our condition ; 
hence it is for us untrue and unspiritual. 

Nor is it, I conceive, " according to grace." Lucifer is 
fallen ; the son of man is crowned ; in the full triumph 
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of the Incarnation he has taken the place of power. Lucifer 
takes fear with him, and leaves the unifying, integrating 
spirit of love. It is no dead fear, no obsolete devil, fit 
only for our ridicule, that is to be cast out of men's 
minds. I apprehend that fear and the devil are the earnest 
misconceptions of noble souls, perplexed and dazzled by the 
new glory at their heart, the first thrill of the new con- 
ception troubling their indifferent state. But while we are 
at first bewildered by the Unknown Presence, — while we are 
afraid, as it were, when first we see the radiant face of Love 
so near, and fear, when he is gone, the form of some 
elusive treacherous demon in our own shadow, — th» almost 
hysterical alternation between fearful joy of the light and 
abject terror of the darkness is a phase of spiritual experience 
which passes away. The permanent result of revelation is 
not a condition of fear, but one of faith to which fear is 
an irreconcilable foe.* 

There are these two stages in religious experience ; there 
is the fear and horror of sin, in which passion clutches at 
the skirts of an unknown and awful Deity ; but there is 
another and more blessed state into which we may come : 
I mean the victorious faith, peace and fellowship of the 
Sons of God. For those who enter into that communion 
there is no devil, no Power of Evil, no duality in the 
worlds of God. 



* u * I am the Weaver of Glory/ " began the mystical impersonation of fear in Fiona 
Macleod's allegory of the Last Supper, ** but Iosa looked at him, and he said no more. 
. . . ' Little lad/ said [Iosa] the Prince of Peace, * he is the one who betrayeth me 
forever. He is Judas, the Weaver of Fear/ " 
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III. — With the devil goes the ambiguous conception of 
man as a double self. 

Some psychologists may refuse to assert any such unity 
as that of which we are conscious as our self; yet of 
such self we are all, I suppose, more or less dimly aware. 
Vague as the limits of personality may appear, and strange 
as are the pranks played upon us by our consciousness, 
that consciousness cannot be separated into fragments other- 
wise than as a body is differentiated into limbs. 

I believe that the more deeply we enter into life, the 
more are we convinced of the integral character of self. 
The conception of Man as a double-faced Janus, uncertain 
of his own personality, — uncertain indeed whether "I be I 
as I think I be," to quote " the little old woman," — is 
unsatisfying and tentative in the extreme. The deepening 
of self-consciousness is a deepening of the consciousness of 
self, not as many phases merely, but as one mind ; not 
as many members only, but as one soul, — one personality 
including in its complete manhood the myriad attributes of 
our human nature. There is evident truth in Paul's con- 
sciousness of a " war among the members." Yet he who, 
perceiving such war, plays not the part of peacemaker, but 
encourages the internecine combat, urging on, as it were, 
" soul " against " flesh," and identifying himself with one 
side of his nature to the exclusion of all else, will make 
but a poor tool for the Master's hand. 

If indeed by " flesh " — whose technical theological signi- 
ficance is mischievously obscure to the wayfarer, — be meant 
some disintegrating element, and by " soul " the integrating 
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element in our nature, the conflict must proceed. Not by 
amputation of living parts— for that is pushing disintegration 
further still — but rather by strengthening the life which 
must reclaim and redeem what is not in vital relationship 
with the heart. 

Amputation is a species of suicide, and is only per- 
missible when a " member " has already lost life past recall, 
fallen into some spreading paralysis or gangrene which im- 
perils the higher life. The man who has recourse to this 
method is in danger of becoming a maimed, warped 
remnant of humanity, singularly unfitted for the service of 
the Kingdom. It was the divine method to re-animate the 
withered arm. And if it be possible, we are bound to 
persuade and not to slay the rebel " members " of our 
being, remembering that they are the potencies of life. 
Amputation is nearly always an act of faithlessness and 
ignorant impatience ; rarely is it a confession of sublime 
faith. There is no faith, but only an inhuman fear visible 
to me in that false asceticism which blindly mutilates and 
mortifies our human nature, a nature which, could we but 
see it, is " translucent all within." 

Only an absolute conviction of and reverence for the 
beauty of manhood and womanhood, as it is essentially 
made, will give that perception of spiritual needs which 
can guide aright. The area of present temptation becomes, 
as we grow in spirit, the area of our peculiar power and 
helpfulness. 

Whether we accept or refuse any " member,' 1 is not 
perhaps of final importance ; but it is of supreme conse- 
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quence whether its denial be actuated by life-destroying 
fear or by life-saving and redeeming faith. For man is 
animated and inspired by the thought and spirit of God, 
and his salvation lies in the consciousness and expression, 
imperfect though it yet be, of that sublime Self. The 
work of salvation can only be completed in a manhood 
which is the " very image " of God.* What is it to be 
saved ? Is it not to behold the idea of God which is 
within us ; to recognise in it our Master Spirit, our true 
Self; and in that vision and that knowledge to be conse- 
crated to the realisation of God's purpose, now become 
intimately our own ? 

Let us not limit the idea of God by any poor thought 
of our Self ; but, "as a little child," by ever deepening 
self-knowledge and baptisms ever renewed, enter more fully 
into the inheritance which is ours. The vision, though it 
is the highest truth and beauty perceptible by us, cannot 
be absolute ; the recognition of the Self is necessarily par- 
tial, for struggle yet remains ; we are not yet mature, 
but we are fearless of life, knowing ourselves as sons in 
our Father's house. 

The asceticism which Self-realisation requires is that 
singleness and cleanness of spirit which, having discerned 
life's errand, pursues it not blindly, but whole-heartedly. 

To be clean in heart is to be clean alike from the 
indifference and complacence of comfort, and the cumber of 
extraneous and hence unspiritual responsibilities, — clean as a 
chisel to cut, or clean as the beech-bud that in spring 

* Hebrews i. 3 (t.v.). 
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days breaks into ineffeble loveliness of leaf, according to the 
law of the spirit within. And to be single-hearted is to 
be single, not as a gritty and impracticable atom of dead 
diamond, but as the " smallest of all the seeds," which, 
feeding upon and vitalising the material it touches, grows 
up into a heaven-filling tree, one thought in all its branches. 
Life is intrinsic. The vital principle of life, struggling to 
assimilate all experience, integrates it in one inalienable 
personality. That vital principle or " virtue " of the in- 
dividual life has naturally many types, true to themselves 
but as different from one another as a Michel de Montaigne 
from a Girolamo Savonarola. 

We polish the rusty tool, and the binding membrane of 
the bud is broken and shed. In the light of our 
Apocalypse we perceive a certain obscurity and filthiness of 
rust, a certain bondage of outworn cares, which must be 
cleansed from us. But, if we have patience, the flooding 
light of this new self-knowledge will reveal the divine 
meaning and necessary function of every living part and 
capacity of our being. There is no place for " self-denial " 
when the true self once looks forth. We dare not condemn 
the flesh while the spirit of life is in it ; while God our 
Father upholds and animates the actual world we will keep 
company with Him. But we will live for one purpose 
only, and with one thought. Amid the innumerable 
meanings of life there is in me one which I was born to 
assert, unfolding it as I go. 

IV. — There is another form of culture or training than 
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that usually described as asceticism, which has equal and, in 
part, similar dangers. One can limit Self-realisation in so 
many ways by an excessive concentration which does not 
know its own limits. If the office of the Spirit is one of 
integration and illumination, if it be able to save to the 
uttermost, and to vivify all the activities of the individual 
— and consequently of society — by the process of incarna- 
tion, — asceticism is not the only way of thwarting our 
spiritual life and evolution. There is for instance the 
aesthetic heresy. 

Whereas the true lover of beauty knows that the light 
shines outward from within, this theory of culture appears 
to contemplate realisation through the possession of a 
beautiful external environment. It is no mere indifference 
to the spiritual life which earnesdy concerns itself with the 
accumulation and preservation of beautiful things. But 
who shall satisfy the nobler yearnings after beauty by any 
picture, cult, external philosophy or other thing than the 
inner realisation of beauty itself ? 

To take pleasure in beauty is to find the true value of 
pleasure, associating it with the life of the spirit. But to 
be satisfied with the fair furnishing of some terrestrial 
lodging, and not to agonise for the beautifying of Humanity 
itself, is to fall short, how far 1 A passion for beauty 
which can rest satisfied in the contemplation of the Morris 
wall-paper and Kelmscott folios in its drawing-room, is but 
a spurious imitation of that which took Morris himself on 
to the fierce field of political agitation, to strive for beauty 
in the life of the London artisan. How the scornful, 
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tender spirit of Ruskin repudiates the disciple who hoards 
the volumes of his art criticism, without perceiving that 
under their exquisite bindings and inimitable prose there is 
a political economy, a religious charity, and a fire of 
practical human redemption which has illuminated England 
for half a century ! He who is conscious, however keenly, 
of beauty in a few selected objects, but shrinks in horror 
from the contamination and vulgarity of the world, will 
find his love of beauty powerless at last to save either 
himself or that vulgar world. The saviour is he whose 
vital beauty has power to create its own likeness in what 
he beholds. The artist carries the divine contagion wherever 
he goes, masterfully pouring out his own spirit and message ; 
but the mere aesthete, although surrounded by the symbols, 
is not possessed of the power within. 

Vulgarity is as distressing to some as injustice to others. 
There need be nothing fanciful or unreal in this ; it is 
largely a matter of temperament. To cultivate pure taste 
is part of that education which is always religious. Taste 
is a conscience, sorely jarred and distraught by the ugly 
complacence of a philistine world. Bad taste is a kind of 
immorality ; and ugly furniture is in some degree an offence 
to the sight of Him who spent such loving care Himself 
upon the decoration of His footstool. 

There is no doubt in my mind that those who are 
grieved by the hideous streets and houses of our modern 
towns, share in so far the feeling of God Himself. But 
there are degrees in ugliness, and it is really less a question 
of external shape than of intrinsic harmony. It is sheer 
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morbidness to be so pre-occupied with an ugly carpet as 
to miss the fair heart of the householder which redeems 
by its own harmony the external ugliness which possesses 
you. The angels are often more at home in even the 
modern artisan's dwelling than in palaces of art. In truth, 
mere externalism, whether it be ascetic or aesthetic, is 
empty. Call it holiness or beauty, yet the glory shines 
only from within. It is the Self finding expression. 

Thus the devotee of culture and the devotee of purity 
are often alike betrayed unto exclusive isolation. A " guarded 
infancy" may be necessary ; but there is no place, I think, 
for mere exotics, either in art or in morality. They are 
curiosities which are apt to deprave and mislead the public 
taste. And surely he is among the most pitiable of beings 
who can only live in seclusion among the objects of his 
choice : on whose hypersensitive ear our rude but human 
voices can only jar and rasp : whose ideal of life is forever 
incapable of free and virile expression in the out-door 
relations of mankind. This is a melancholy perversion of 
aesthetic culture. For the adoration of beauty is true 
religious ecstacy. It is, to my mind, an essential part of 
religion : indeed for the true lover of beauty it is perhaps 
religion itself. 

To some the Divine Face is revealed as Justice and 
Truth, to others as Beauty and Love. Let us concede 
that it is not God's will we should perceive Him alike, 
nor His pleasure that we conceal the glory of His Face 
by words which are to us untrue. But every vision of 
God entails active expression : it is a new commandment 
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which we who behold it must obey. Hence, perceiving God 
in all love and beauty, we do worship and seek hungrily 
for fuller feeling of the beautiful ; but, because it is our 
religion, the personal, intimate passion of our lives and no 
mere whim or formula which we have adopted, — we may 
only enjoy beauty as a cause within us of beautiful and 
beautifying activity. For every religion is a law of living ; 
and however it may be revealed, the spirit is a transforming 
as well as an illuminating fire. When the inner passion 
for beauty is dissipated among external possessions, or when 
the passion for purity cuts a man off from fellowship with 
others, then the integrity of life is in danger, and true 
Self-realisation is arrested. For the supreme realisation of 
Self is in love* 

V. — It is not after all in contemplation of the Ideal but 
in work and in social relations that we realise ourselves. 
Take for example congregational worship. Here the supreme 
need is for free scope to be given to all sincere expression 
of the Spirit. Expression is, necessarily, by symbols ; 
their value being wholly dependent upon the reality of that 
expression. A performing of the most exquisite rites on 
the one hand, or a meeting together in the most absolute 
simplicity on the other, is in itself nothing. Whether we 

• I cannot pretend in these notes to give any statement as to the necessity for 
u knowledge of good and evil" as a part of Self-knowledge ; or any outline of the 
interaction of experience and illumination, — intensely interesting and suggestive as the 
discussion of these problems must prove. Suffice it to observe that Fear, not Adventure, 
is the arch enemy of any true faith ; and that man is destined to continue the experi- 
mental study of the laws which govern his life. But the conscious transgression of those 
laws which he has learnt, is the abandonment of Self-realisation. 
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work or whether we worship, the test cannot lie in 
externals. Sacramentarianism foregoes expression for idolatry. 
A slavish simplicity excludes free expression and becomes 
barren. It is evident that sincerity requires neither of these 
extremes. 

Public worship is, however, only one form of social life. 
All reformers seek to make clear the imperative purpose of 
social life, or to make it rich, strong and beautiful ; because 
social life is the expression of the spirit and " virtue " of man, 
and everything which hinders and confuses it is immoral and 
destructive of Self-realisation. 

The vision of Self is not always, perhaps it is rarely 
perceived within, as the mystic perceives it. It is often 
first discovered in Humanity. 

First the external, tangible revelation of God in Jesus ; 
then, on the journey to Emmaus, the discovery of that 
burning, illuminating Spirit within. First the sense of beauty 
in external things, then the dominant power of beauty in 
the spirit, actively creating loveliness. In whatever way, 
there must be stages of illumination leading up to con- 
sciousness of that intimate divine touch which we know in 
ourselves as Revelation. By the response to beautiful things, 
by the appreciation of noble and heroic actions, by disciple- 
ship and hero-worship, the inner Spirit becomes self-conscious 
in us. 

In his essays on the Duties of Man, Mazzini writes : 

" The foundation of all morality . . the regulation of all your 
acts and duties, and the measure of your responsibility, is to be found in 
the knowledge of your law of life. ... In order to be men, you 
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must know the law which distinguishes human nature, [in order to be 
individuals you must know the law which distinguishes your own spirit], 
and to it you must conform your actions. Now how are you to know 
this law ? . . . God has given you both the consent of your fellow- 
men and your own conscience, even as two wings wherewith to elevate 
yourselves towards Him. ... It is true that God lives in you, but 
God lives in all the men by whom this world is peopled." 

Since every activity of the individual re-acts upon Society, 
it is evident that, in justice, the " consent of your fellow- 
men " must be considered. But even apart from this, the 
conscience of the individual seeks for guidance : it requires 
support from the "tradition** of Humanity. We are bound, 
indeed, to accept the conventional and external standard of 
morals until we become aware of a superior inward illumina- 
tion, for which we are prepared to suffer any penalties. 
For the spirit, according to whose inner law alone it is 
our whole duty to live, is not alien to the life of others. 
True to our Self we cannot be false to any man : true to 
others we cannot betray our highest selves. Though the 
affirmation of our own true selves seems almost always to 
clash with the wishes and views of our friends, we believe 
that every such affirmation is a challenge to which their 
inner life responds. And although it should grieve and 
perplex them in their habits of thought and customs of 
living, the Spirit in them hails ours, and is strengthened by 
our faithfulness. 

On the other hand, when our highest duty to others 
appears to conflict with our dearest personal ideal, we may 
be compelled to recognise the law of life revealed in that 
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duty rather than in that ideal. We live by loyalty to love, 
as soon as we are awake to love. For in true love is the 
supreme realisation of Self. 

Though revelation is often paradoxical, yet the spiritual 
world is of a piece. It is impossible to dwell in the Place 
of Ideals except by maintaining pure vital relations with 
others ; men cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
except by the way of Jesus, the way of Love. Until the 
personal law is thus recognised as in some way identical 
with the highest social law, it is a source of danger alike 
to the individual and to society. Especially, perhaps, to the 
individual, who cannot truly express or know his true Self 
when he denies his relation to Society. The inverse of this 
is true : no law, or change of law, can benefit Society, 
which injures the higher life of the individual. 

Society is authorised in restraining the individual as far 
as it may from any violation of acknowledged social laws. 
Voluntary acceptance of penalty on the part of the in- 
dividual is a necessary test of sincerity. Some sort of 
voluntary acceptance of martyrdom is not only necessary in 
order to rivet the world's attention, but it is an essential 
part of the utterance of the Word ; not only because it 
proves sincerity, but because it is in the nature of the 
spiritual life to require such confession. 

The Cross is something more than an evident token of 
Love. It is the abandonment by death of that form of 
expression which begins to hinder, where it formerly advanced 
the deliverance of the full message. Jesus definitely stated 
that he went by his own choice, because it was expedient 
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for him to go in order that the inner presence of God 

might be revealed. The Cross stands as the accepted sign 

of Asceticism. The voluntary relinquishment of the body, — 

not of a " member/* a " talent," a pleasure, but the 

voluntary abandonment, by whatever means, of any one 

formal expression and external utterance of Spirit, when it has 

become insufficient and inadequate, — this, it seems to me, 

is the significance of the Cross. Martyrdom is the bursting 

of a bud. Mortification is quite another matter. You do 

not take up your cross as a burden — burdens are to be 

laid aside, — you take up your cross in order that, like the 

Master, you may go on and out into the open. The 

Cross is not a symbol of suppression ; it is that sublime 

opportunity for expression which the spirit, in due season, 

joyfully accepts. Here is the place of renunciation : and it 

is here, on the vantage ground of crucifixion, that the 

mere ascetic misunderstands, and the mere aesthete turns 

back. Their hour is not yet come. The affirmation of the 

Spirit at last demands this renunciation of the external life 

as inadequate any more ; but the heart which perceives 

glory only in external forms, and does not itself burn like 

a Giordano Bruno with the fire of beauty, cannot renounce 

its Palace of Art for the Kingdom of Heaven. Some 

ruinous Italian chapel or Greek fane is the only New 

Jerusalem it seeks to enter. 

But for the free spirit the past is only earnest of the 

future : it finds in the decay of beautiful things incentive 

to the creation of new beauty, — the glory of life is not 

corroded by time, but "shineth more and more unto the 

perfect day." 

HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
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RUSKIN AND 
QUAKERISM. 



FOR a man who, in the name and for the sake of 
spiritual things, fought the good fight of a reformer 
during two generations, Ruskin was but little brought 
into personal friendship with members of our Society. 
George Baker, of Bewdley, who was one of the early 
donors to the St. George's Guild, and is now one of its 
Trustees, is the principal personal link the great teacher 
had with the Society. Henry Swan, formerly his curator 
at the Sheffield Museum, was a Friend, and we believe it 
was on the lap of a young Quaker lady that " Francesca's " 
precious drawings were brought in the train all the way from 
Florence. When the writer, as one of a party of Friends, 
was kindly shown over Brantwood by its owner in 1884, 
the only things he had to say to us about Quakerism in 
the course of a forty minutes' talk were a little homily 
on sectarianism, contrasted with a church of "God- 
fearing people," including Catholics and Turks, — a litde 
chaff about our failing in the matter of usury to literally 
obey our Bibles, as he supposed we thought we always 
tried to do— and an astonishing pronouncement that "Your 
Early Friends would have carried all before them, if they 
had not opposed that which is obeyed by the whole of 
the animal creation — the love of colour." We must take 
this as one of the characteristic plunges into emphasis, 
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(some well-balanced people would use a stronger term 
perhaps), which are a cause at once of his strength as a 
stimulating teacher, and of his insufficiency as an infallible 
oracle, to be mechanically interpreted. 

These three utterances, however, slight as they are, 
show a misreading of Quakerism. We are, I trust, the 
least sectional of little sects. The religion of the Light 
Within is at the basis of all other religions too, it is the 
absolute religion, religion reduced to its simplest, and it 
brings us into sympathetic connection with Evangelical, 
Ritualist, Jew, Mohammedan and "heathen/' so far as 
these have the Divine Spirit shining through their particular 
forms of thought and practice. Also, of all people, we 
are the least prone to unintelligent Biblical literalism, and 
are quite unlikely to be stumbled by the Mosaic regula- 
tions about usury. There is a measure of truth in his 
third statement about " colour," if by that he meant, in a 
comprehensive sense, those recreations which relieve the 
strain of a severely ruled life. We have become less 
numerous, I doubt not, through our restrictions on art, 
music, " the theatre and the ball room." But there have 
been compensations to those who have stayed under the 
discipline. 

It is probable, then, that Ruskin never understood the 
outward Society of Friends. This was doubdess the mere 
result of circumstances. Brought up in the south of 
London, educated at Oxford, living much abroad, with local 
interests and acquaintances chiefly centering round Denmark 
Hill, Oxford and Coniston, he had no great opportunity to 
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learn much by the mere influence of neighbourhood. And 
there was another reason. He disliked the individualism 
represented by " sects." He looked forward (how vainly 
and fondly, so far) to a comprehensive church : he loved 
order, rule, organised mastership and obedience in every 
department of life. " Liberty," in the mouths of the 
Radicals and Revolutionaries whom we look back to as 
pioneers in the middle of the century, he utterly abhorred. 
He believed in a revived and regenerated feudalism. He 
was a Tory, he said, of the school of Scott and of Homer. 
John Bright came at times under his criticism. His sym- 
pathies were with the artisan and the labourer, his hopes 
were on the landlords ; and the comfortable Quaker grocer 
was, I am afraid, neither the one nor the other. I fear he 
identified the sect with the Manchester School, which his 
heart loathed. 

And yet John Ruskin was far more of a Friend than 
he knew. Against a separate order of clergy, maintained 
for that object, and claiming a certain position by reason 
of their ministration, he was simply the greatest voice of the 
century. Let any hesitating Friend who looks with side- 
long envy at the effectiveness of the salaried pastorate of 
other bodies, read for his upbuilding in the faith the 
38th, 49th and 55th numbers of Fors Clavigera. We will 
quote a little : — 

"The particular kinds of folly also which lead youths 
to become clergymen, uncalled, are specially intractable. 
That a lad just out of his teens, and not under the in- 
fluence of any deep religious enthusiasm, should ever con- 
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template the possibility of his being set up in the middle 
of a mixed company of men and women of the world, to 
instruct the aged, encourage the valiant, support the weak, 
reprove the guilty, and set an example to all ; — and not 
feel what a ridiculous and blasphemous business it would 
be, if he only pretended to do it for hire ; and what a 
ghastly and murderous business it would be, if he did it 
strenuously wrong ; and what a marvellous and all but in- 
credible thing the church and its power must be, if it 
were possible for him, with all the good meaning in the 
world, to do it rightly ; — that any youth, I say, should 
ever have got himself into the state of recklessness or 
conceit, required to become a clergyman at all, under 
existing circumstances, must put him quite out of the 
pale of those whom one appeals to on any reasonable or 
moral question, in serious writing. . . . There is cer- 
tainly no Bishop now in the Church of England who 
would either dare in a full drawing-room to attribute to 
himself the gift of prophecy, in so many words ; or to 
write at the head of any of his sermons, "On such and 
such a day, of such and such a month, in such and such 
a place, the Word of the Lord came unto me, saying." 
Nevertheless he claims to have received the Holy Ghost 
himself by laying on of hands; and to be able to com- 
municate the Holy Ghost to other men in the same 
manner. And he knows that the office of the prophet is 
as simply recognised in the enumeration of the powers of 
the ancient church, as that of the apostle or evangelist or 
doctor. And yet he can neither point out in the Church 
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the true prophets, to whose number he dares not say 
that he himself belongs, nor the false prophets, who are 
casting out devils in the name of Christ without being 
known by him. . . . But the word " Priest " is one 
which he finds it convenient to assume himself, and to 
give to his fellow clergymen. He knows, just as well as 
he knows prophecy to be a gift attributed to the Christian 
minister, that priesthood is a function expressly taken away 
from the Christian minister. [As distinguished, that is to 
say, from other members of the Church.] He dares 
not say in the open drawing-room that he offers sacrifice 
for any soul there ; — and he knows that he cannot give 
authority for calling himself a priest from any canonical 
book of the New Testament. So he equivocates on the 
sound of the word * Presbyter/ . . . " 

"This preaching of Christ has, nevertheless, become an 
acknowledged profession, and means of livelihood for 
gendemen : and the Simony of to-day differs only from 
that of apostolic times, in that, while the elder Simon 
thought the gift of the Holy Ghost worth a considerable 
offer in ready money, the modern Simon would on the 
whole refuse to accept the same gift of the Third Person 
of the Trinity, without a nice little attached income, a 
pretty church, with a steeple restored by Mr. Scott, and 
an eligible neighbourhood." 

And, in soberer vein, from another part of his works : 

" No way will ever be found of rightly ordaining men 

who have taken up the trade of preaching as a means of 

livelihood, and to whom it is a matter of personal interest 
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whether they preach in one place or another ; only those 
who have left their means of living, that they may preach, 
and whose peace follows them as they wander, and abides 
where they enter in, are of God's ordaining, and practi- 
cally, until the Church insists that every one of her 
ministers shall either have an independent income, or sup- 
port himself, by his ministry on Sunday, by true bodily 
toil during the week, no word of the living Gospel will 
ever be spoken from her pulpits. How many of those 
who now occupy them have verily been invited to such 
office by the Holy Ghost may be easily judged by 
observing how many the Holy Ghost has similarly invited 
of religious persons already in prosperous business or de- 
sirable position." 

One would rather write such strong words in quotation 
marks than as one's own. They are the burning utterance 
of prophecy, and one may be thankful for the afflatus of 
them, while with more timid words we tenderly pick our 
own doubtful way, trying to cling with gentle insistence, 
and amid all discouragements, to the narrow path of the 
inherited practice of our Church. 

JOHN W. GRAHAM. 

[Note. — We agree with J. W. Graham that some of the quotations given above do not 
represent John Rusltin in hit most judicial mood. 

It would be something more than impertinence to apply such strictures to men like Canon 
Gore, Canon Moore Ede, the Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Fairbairn, and many 
others that might be named. Nor, while we unite with the underlying thought of the 
article and hold the freedom of the ministry a vital principle, do we feel that the question of 
M payment" is so simple as it appears. 

Our ministry must never be "separated," but there are practical difficulties of distribution and 
organisation which cannot be hastily dismissed, and which have not yet been satisfactorily solved, 
either in England or America. Editor.] 
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THOMAS ELLWOOD* 



THE life of Thomas Ellwood is amongst the most popular of the 
biographies of the early Friends. Joseph Smith's catalogue enu- 
merated ten or twelve editions of his life, which have been 
published since 1 714, when it was first issued by the assigns of J. Sowle. 
In 1885 Routledge and Son published a popular edition, in their' Universal 
Library series, with an introduction written by Henry Morley. This 
volume has been read by a wider circle than that which commonly con- 
cerns itself with the biographical writings of Friends, and has helped to 
keep alive the memory of this simple Quaker scholar — the friend of the 
Peningtons, the tutor of Guli Penn, and John Milton's reader. 

The present volume is a larger book than Routledge's, being printed 
on thicker paper. It is also enriched with a number of notes and an 
introduction of some thirty pages by the Editor. C. G. Crump relies 
upon Sewell's History , and Barclay's Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth for many of his statements, but he also refers 
to volumes of State papers (Domestic) and some other authorities which 
have recently become available for illustrating the early history of 
Friends. We are surprised not to observe any references to Maria Webb's 
excellent volume, The Penns and Peningtons. An important chapter 
in Ellwood's life is that connected with the opposition to the establish- 
ment of the Friends' disciplinary system, fomented by Rogers, Story and 
Wilkinson. In reference to this movement Mr. Crump says : " There 
were other small issues round which the controversy raged, but the main 
question was that of the existence of the ministers and their payment" 
(xxvi.), and again : " The Separatists slowly came back to the main body. 
But their revolt had done much to frustrate the policy of Fox. The 
organised church he had dreamed of, with its missionary preachers going 
from meeting to meeting, never came into existence. Instead there arose 

• The History of the Lift of Thomas Ellwood. Edited by C. G, Crump. Methueq 
and Co, London, 1900. 6/-. 
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a system of separate meetings, like independent congregations, lacking, 
however, the minister, and lacking, therefore, the stimulus to activity and 
work that a minister's position gives him" (xxvii.). This does not seem 
to us quite correctly to define the real inwardness of the position assumed 
by the Separatists, or the permanent results of the controversy on the 
Society. The ultimate point at issue was the place of instrumental 
means of any kind in a society of spiritual Christians. The Separatists, 
or at any rate some of them, held the views of the Ranters, who 
deemed all instrumental means in education, worship and church organiza- 
tion, incompatible with dependence upon the rule and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. This ultra mystical idea was, undoubtedly, supported by 
considerations which appealed strongly to human selfishness, self-will and 
love of ease. The Dissentient Friends objected to make the contributions 
required for an active missionary policy at home and abroad, they 
rebelled against being in any way subject to church meetings, and 
specially to those of women ; they also disparaged the services and the 
influence of the travelling preachers. Then, as respects the lasting influence 
of the Separatists upon the Society, it must not be overlooked that the 
system of separate meetings had come into existence long before this con- 
troversy arose. A great number of the Friend congregations were founded in 
the time of the Commonwealth, chiefly through the labours of the itinerant 
preachers, and the controversy did not take an acute shape till Charles II. 
had been reigning for many years at Whitehall. Right up to the time of 
Ellwood's death and afterwards, a very carefully devised system secured 
the presence of one, or more generally two ministers, at all the Friends' 
meetings in London and its vicinity, and in some other districts. Not- 
withstanding the discouragements thrown in the way of travelling ministers 
they continued to be numerous, till long after the Hanoverian Kings 
were seated on the British throne. Mr. Crump is quite right in 
attributing a great influence to the Wilkinson-Story controversy in arresting 
the growth of the Society and promoting its subsequent decline, though 
we cannot entirely concur in the terms in which he expresses his opinions. 
The reasons for the permanent popularity of Ellwood's autobiography 
are not difficult to discover. He wrote a quaint style : under a very 
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grave exterior he possessed a vein of humour, which frequently asserts itself, 
and is not wanting even in the sad recital of his many sufferings and im- 
prisonments. Then again, Ellwood moved in a cultured social circle, nurtured 
amidst Puritan surroundings, dominated by a deeply spiritual religion. He 
was a man of quick perceptions and strong feelings, rather than of powerful 
judgment. In this, indeed, he cannot have been very largely endowed. He 
was for a while a follower of John Perrot, concerning whom he observes that 
his epistles from the Bedlam where he was kept at Rome, were written 
" in such an affected and fantastic style as might have induced an indifferent 
reader to believe they had suited the place of his confinement to his 
condition." Ellwood could write such nervous English prose that one 
marvels he should again and again resort to verse, which it is a weariness 
to read, and rarely rises above doggerel. 

With all its merits Ellwood's autobiography is in some respects dis- 
appointing. So large a part of it is occupied with his early experiences, 
and his long conflict with his father respecting wearing his hat at meal times. 
We miss in the editorial introduction to the volume before us any references 
to the usages of the times illustrating this contest, which would help the 
present-day reader to understand the importance attached to it by both sides. 
One would also have liked to see Ellwood's views in middle and later life 
respecting the people amongst whom he was moving. Presumably he attended 
the early Yearly Meetings. What graphic reports of the proceedings he could 
have written. Then again, we should like to have known more about his 
editing of George Fox's journal. How much of Ellwood's handiwork is 
there in the journal as we have it ? C. G. Crump does give a few 
pages of appendix, written by J. Wyeth, supplementing Ellwood's own 
narrative. They are, however, but brief, and leave the reader hungry for 
more details. 

The edition we are reviewing contains a useful index, not found in 
some previous issues. It will probably become the standard library edition, 
and will, we hope, have a large circulation. The memoir is fitly 
introduced by the motto from Heb. xi. 2 : "By faith the elders obtained 
a good report." 

JOHN S. ROWNTREE. 
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THE MENACE 
OF THE PRESS. 



THE early Christians seem to have had a wondrous de- 
tachment from the ebb and flow of political currents 
around them, whilst they laboured incessantly and 
fearlessly for the establishment of the kingdom of Heaven 
amongst men. As the unknown writer of the fragment 
of the Episde to Diognetus expressed it : " They dwell 
each in his own country, but they dwell there as sojourners. 
They share every duty as citizens, and they suffer every 
indignity as foreigners. Every foreign country is a father- 
land to them ; and every fatherland is foreign to them/' 

A very similar record might well be given of 
countless lives, lived in the fear of the Lord, from that 
time until now. Particularly would the thought apply to 
many of the early Friends. 

Their diaries and writings are marked by a singular 
depolarization of thought from the political currents which 
swept the upper and middle classes, more especially, into 
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two great hostile camps. When we read that at Derby 
the commissioners and the soldiers pressed George Fox to 
accept a captaincy in the Parliamentary Army, there is 
nothing in the incident, nothing discoverable before or after 
it, showing that Fox had taken sides in the civil war, or 
had expressed any definite views as to the rights or wrongs 
of the contending parties. But he was obviously a man 
of great strength of character, and they coveted him. His 
concern, on the contrary, was to bring men " into the 
covenant of peace, which was before wars and strifes/' 
He had striven with the whole force of his being to find 
a way to the inner springs of spiritual life, and peace, 
and power ; and the external machinery either of ecclesias- 
ticism, or of civil authority, was to him and to his 
immediate followers but as husks surrounding the kernel, 
as caskets compared with their jewels. In the fine 
words of Bishop Westcott, "He strove for the recognition 
of a living Christ within every soul." "He opened to 
all without distinction the opportunity for spiritual influence: 
he imposed upon all the charge of social duties. He 
jealously guarded the sacred dignity of man. No one 
under his rule could become a purchaseable plaything." 

It was under this supreme sense of the dignity of 
man, made in the image of God, that Fox, caring nothing 
for questions of political expediency, urged upon justices 
that they should give a just and adequate wage to 
labourers, and upon Parliament, in terms worthy of a 
Hebrew prophet, that human life should not pay the 
penalty of petty thefts ; that public-houses should only be 
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suffered for bona-fide travellers ; that if Christians acted 
up to the nobility of their calling there would not be a 
beggar in England nor in England's dominions. 

May not this very brief recital suggest that a similar 
insistence on Christianity as a life, not as a system ; on 
faith in principles, and fearlessness as to consequences, would 
be an untold blessing in the world of to-day. From a French 
writer has come the cry "Science is bankrupt, we must 
go back to faith." But the special custodians of faith, 
the organised churches of Christendom, too often remind 
one of Fox's complaint, that they " fed the people on 
words, and trampled on the life, even the life of Christ." 
Strong, earnest voices are greatly needed to remind the 
world that it is "the life that fashions the organism," that 
you do little to change "the fate of man by embellishing 
his outward dwelling" only. 

One of the most extraordinary developments of our age 
lies in the fact that the main power of feeding the people, 
either with words or with thoughts, has passed over from 
the Churches to the Press ; is no longer in the hands of 
Doctors of Divinity, but in the hands of newspaper editors. 
It is a much more startling change than the superseding 
of the Priesthood by the Scribes, in the later days of 
Judaism. When in England attendance at Church was 
compulsory, it was very natural that the pulpit should, in 
the main, voice the thought of the nation : it continually 
had to proclaim the edicts of the Government. 

Now the evidence would seem to be that in our 
large town populations, more especially, only a fraction of 
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the people attend church or chapel at all regularly. When 
they get there the sermons they hear are much shorter 
than was formerly the case, are tentative rather than assertive, 
and on the great questions of the day are much more likely 
to follow than to lead the opinions of the outside masses. 
The average public opinion of to-aay is, in short, mainly 
formed by the Press, and only partially coloured by the 
Pulpit 

How enormous has been the advance of the news- 
paper in power during our generation ! In the days of the 
ten pound householder, of the rule of the middle class 
in England, the chapel-going people dominated many of 
the constituencies, and the religious conscience of the land 
was responsive to the appeals of far-reaching philanthropy. 
The chapel vote is now a minor factor, and where philan- 
thropy is not concerned in the conditions of labour at 
home, the enfranchised masses are neither very receptive nor 
responsive. On the other hand the Press has advanced as 
the national illuminator with leaps and bounds. Fifty years 
ago only one exceptional daily newspaper reached an average 
circulation of 50,000 copies. In 1851 the stamp duty 
returns indicate that the circulation of newspapers did not 
reach 4 per annum for each person of the population. 
Now there must be few households without a weekly 
paper ; and since the growth of the half-penny Press, few 
doors in our towns where a " daily " does not find 
entrance ; whilst in many houses the papers, daily and 
weekly, arrive in prodigal profusion. Again, the growth in 
the size of each paper is as notable as the growth of the 
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circulation. Instead of a few small quarto pages, or a 
single small sheet, the subscriber to a penny paper now 
receives in return more printed matter every morning than 
is contained within the whole of the four Gospels. If the 
Athenians described by Luke had enjoyed the privilege of 
morning and evening papers, with extra specials, financial, 
sporting, and professional sheets, and here and there a few 
items of news as to the Temples, they might well have 
had little mental leisure for anything else. Truly the 
Press tends to make the pressure of the world heavy 
upon us, and the danger is considerable, lest in its 
perpetual ebb and flow of paragraphs we lay waste our 
powers. 

But if the chief menace of the Press lay in its 
demand upon men's time, and therefore in a dissipation of 
their energies, it might soon find its equilibrium. The 
menace is greater than this. The Priest of the Middle 
Ages or the Presbyter of the Reformation assumed 
to have a message from God to man. Often it 
was not so in reality, and the denunciations of Christ 
against " stage actors " or hypocrites applied in such cases 
with all their force. Often, happily, the pulpit did actually 
represent a power which intervened for man's salvation, 
between him and the domain of brute force. Even where 
its motives were not always of the best, it sent on many 
a villein's boy to college ; it caused the manumission of 
many a serf; it secured a truce of God amidst the other- 
wise ceaseless ravages of war ; and it taught, however 
imperfecdy, the responsibility of man to God. 
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Broadly speaking, the Press, the new teaching power 
of the country, stands not for God, but for knowledge. 
Knowledge, assuredly, is one of God's great gifts to man, 
and in no way to be lightly valued ; but though it comes, 
wisdom too often lingers, and the cry of the Patriarch 
ever and anon sounds faintly in one's ears, "Behold the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil 
is understanding." 

A serious part of the menace of the Press is its 
poverty, not to say vacuity, of thought. Let any one 
weigh the periodical literature of a railway bookstall, say, 
with the philosopher's scales pictured by Jane Taylor, what 
an inconsiderable feather would turn the balance against 
it ! Take almost any of the new illustrated society papers : 
not only have they no thought worthy of the name, but 
they pander continuously to the sorrier side of human 
nature, to the love of display, of tittle tattle, of unre- 
strained amusement, of acquisition by chance, of popular 
prejudice, and passion. 

Fortunately, the attempt to run Sunday papers as 
part of the circulation of great daily newspapers in this 
country was defeated, at any rate for a time ; but the 
style and matter of the Sunday papers of the United States 
is already in numberless shapes amongst us. 

Any optimistic person may find, in a number of the 
New York World for instance, a fruitful theme for medi- 
tation. It claims, apparently with truth, to have the largest 
circulation of any daily newspaper (issuing 1,200,000 
copies). The Sunday edition before us (an old one) has 
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60 pages, and weighs nearly 14 ounces. Its illustrations 
are vigorous, not choice. The front page contains coloured 
prints of "A comic opera," "A high-kicking lady's maid," 
&c. Then follow the portraits of society men who volun- 
teered for the war with Spain, each man having a ribbon 
with his estimated income prominently attached ; a million- 
aire lady is represented as marching with them. Other 
illustrations give the World's College of Cooks ; the 
World's Book of Palmistry ; notable athletes, stripped to 
the waist ; women in dissecting rooms ; &c, &c. The 
moral indignation of the writers is strongly aroused by 
"the incredible cruelty of Spain." "One long record of 
Spanish tortures" is profusely illustrated. "The avenging 
of the Maine " : " the fierce joy before the roar of 
guns," leads up to the thought that a great people like 
the Americans have " national obligations " greater than that 
of money-making. These obligations require that " peace 
shall be enforced " upon Cuba and the Philippines, " upon 
the stable basis of freedom and independence." " Our 
Government has formally disclaimed any idea of annexation 
or any selfish purpose whatsoever." "The regiments 
despatched have already proved * their unequalled bravery on 
many fields,' " and so forth. The marvellous diffusion of 
printed matter like this has its bearing on the alleged 
decline of religious life in New England. 

An interesting article in the American Friend a few 
months since said that in some of the country towns in 
New Hampshire not half the men attend a place of wor- 
ship. A clergyman complained that he had become little 
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more than a town-crier to announce entertainments. Are 
things very much better in England ? The President of* 
the Baptist Conference has just declared that our people 
are forgetting God — that Materialism, Imperialism, and 
pleasure are absorbing the national life. "Our Sabbaths 
are spent in anything and everything but the public wor- 
ship of God." These complaints must not be pressed too 
far. The wondrous discoveries into the laws of nature, the 
reaction from a too often formal legalism have produced a 
state of things answering to the Renaissance of Learning in 
Europe, when it looked as if Christendom was hurrying 
back into Paganism. In the Providence of God, acting 
through human instruments, the remedy soon followed the 
disease. So, no doubt, it will be in our case if the 
instruments are alert and ready for service. 

The gravest feature of the menace of the Press lies 
in the power of the purse. Just as in commerce large 
firms grow at the expense of little ones, so the vast 
capital required for a great newspaper tends to secure a 
monopoly of power more firmly in a few hands. As a 
rule capital is not famous for developing elevation of 
thought or independence of character, and when, as in the 
case of the Press, its operations are entrusted for the most 
part to writers who teach anonymously, and with little 
sense of personal responsibility, the moral poverty of the 
outcome is not surprising. The pinch of this position is 
evident in the present crisis. All serious-minded persons 
will agree that problems of peace and war call for the 
very best thought, for the greatest independence of expres- 
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sion, for the most complete severance of our instructors 
from baser motives, that can be secured. Yet as everybody 
knows the Editors of two of the London daily papers — 
the Chronicle and the Echo — were virtually dismissed some 
months since because they were not in accord with the 
war fever of the hour. Their ability and honesty were not 
disputed, but their line of thought was not such as to 
secure high dividends for the present, so they had to go. 
Wealthy men run papers for profit, and the teaching of 
the paper, whatever it be, must harmonise with this aim. 
The evil is a real calamity when it affects national issues, 
and the national character before the world. The chapter 
on the Chartered Press in Mr. Hobson's book on the war 
in South Africa and its causes, deserves careful study in 
this respect. So far as we have seen, its statements have 
not been seriously challenged. The gravity of the case 
grows as it is looked into. To most of our readers it 
must be a matter of satisfaction to know that there is still 
one newspaper in the Cape Colony — the Midland News — 
which maintains an independent position, and is owned by 
an independent proprietor, a member of the Society of 
Friends. The gravity of the financial grip upon the Press 
becomes the greater as the tendency grows to select the 
news so as to synchronize with the leading article, and to 
describe a debate or a public meeting instead of leaving 
the speakers to speak for themselves. 

Newspapers, doubtless, owe something to both their 
parents — to the news-letters, originally multiplied and 
circulated amongst a wide circle of subscribers ; and to the 
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ballad accounts of murders and other horrors described to 
suit the tastes of the populace. The news-letter is the 
higher type. We seem now reverting to the lower, both 
in selection of materials and in the addition of imagination 
to facts. 

The difficulties then that have now to be faced con- 
cerning the newspaper Press are in the main these : — 
The Press has come to be the principal informant and 
instructor of the people. Generally speaking, its instruction 
is materialistic in character. Though its constituency embraces 
the civilised world, it tends more and more to become the 
property of a few men of great wealth. The interests of the 
Stock Exchange and of trading syndicates are more power- 
ful than they ever were ; and the bias of the Press inclines 
heavily in the same direction. Editors are not chosen as 
teachers in the realms of ethics, or religion, or philanthropy, 
but rather as smart writers who can catch the public taste, 
and advance the circulation of the paper. The keenness of 
competition sets a high premium on smartness, to the dis- 
advantage of accuracy of statement, and impartiality in the 
presentation of news. 

The situation calls for earnest inquiry, the more as it 
has taken those who desire the spread of the Kingdom of 
Heaven among men somewhat unawares, and therefore at a 
disadvantage. The triumph of the Press has found the world 
for the most part careful and troubled about many things, 
with little leisure either to collect evidence upon the problems 
of the day at first hand, or even to sift for themselves the 
evidence that may be collected by others. The natural 
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result is, that even people who are studious on some points, 
accept numbers of ready-made conclusions on other points. 
Insensibly it may be, the drip, drip, drip of the leaders, and 
paragraphs, and head lines of some anonymous scribe pro- 
duce the effect desired by the writer, and opinions, which 
at first sight would be regarded with aversion and after- 
wards with hesitation, come finally to be accepted as 
inevitable. It is one of the curious processes of develop- 
ment by way of deterioration. 

What then is the remedy ? What more particularly 
can those do who wish to be in the world, but not of 
its spirit ; who wish fervently to see more of the working 
of the leaven of the spirit of Christ ? It may be said 
that no allusion has been made to the religious Press, 
which ought to be a powerful counteracting agency to the 
materialism of the secular newspaper. No doubt there are 
many journals healthy in tone, and earnest in spirit, filling 
a useful place and helping the minds of men upward and 
onward. As a rule, however, the ecclesiastical journals are 
circumscribed in their outlook, and some, which are not so 
straitened, have an unhappy knack of seeming to borrow 
from the world more than they contribute to it. They 
suffer in many cases from one or other of two defects. 
They exalt a system in the place of Christ, or they per- 
suade themselves that the end justifies the means ; and 
"with necessity, the tyrant's plea, excuse" deeds from which 
men of fewer professions, but more simplicity of conscience 
revolt. When good men justify prolonged carnage between 
Christian peoples on the ground that it has led to the 
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offering of more prayer to the Almighty than would other- 
wise have been made, or on the ground that it is impossible 
to exaggerate the benefits already resulting to the national 
life of one of the combatants from the strife, you wonder 
if the accounts in the Gospels of the temptations undergone 
by Christ in the wilderness have any real significance ; and 
how many of the people who stand aloof from organised 
Christianity are utterly repelled by such teaching ? 

Assuredly there is some right way of meeting the 
difficulties that confront us. As the gravity of the problem 
makes itself felt, men and women of means and of gifts 
will be found able and ready to take their part in 
advancing truth by the pen, as well as by speech and 
personal influence. There has no temptation overtaken this 
generation but that which is common to man under new 
conditions of liberty, and of greatly increased material 
prosperity. The dominion of Mammon can be successfully 
encountered in this age, as other forms of evil have been 
in previous ages, by the uprising of religious and moral 
forces, more powerful than gain and greed. It will once 
more be seen that "the wealth of man is the number of 
things which he loves and blesses, which he is loved and 
blessed by." The condition precedent to effective help is 
a clear grasp of the " pure wisdom," as John Woolman 
phrased it, on the part of those who desire to render such 
help. It is still true that a man with a conviction is a greater 
power than forty men with interests ; but the conviction 
must be a living one, deeply cherished and fearlessly worked 
for. In various ways something may be done quietly and 
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unobstrusively to leaven the Press by those who see the 
importance of doing it. In the country generally there are 
local papers which may be influenced for good. In the 
rush and confusion of life there are very many people 
who care much for facts clearly and accurately stated. If 
those who follow some branch of philanthropy or study, 
some department of human conduct, would bring to light 
the many facts which make for righteousness, these would 
be found more helpful than the most eloquent invective. 
On the great fact of the Resurrection a band of men and 
women founded themselves against the whole heathen world, 
and overcame it. The facts confirmatory of the resurrection 
power of Christianity over human nature, are still potent 
to carry forward its message, It may be just as much a 
duty to witness for truth as we apprehend it, through the 
Press, as in a small gathering, or in the daily avocations 
of life. 

The early Friends, under great difficulties, used the 
printing press with vigour, and strewed the land with their 
pamphlets and addresses. When it seems as if truth is 
being wounded, whether in the house of its friends or in 
the open, a terse letter to a newspaper, written in fresh- 
ness of life, and with the force of moderation, may be of 
great service. Friends appoint correspondents to advance 
Temperance and to advance Peace. It is a question whether 
these or other suitable persons could not be found to 
undertake to assist or advise Friends in any locality 
when statements appear in the Press which urgently call 
for an answer on behalf of righteousness in life or thought. 
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Articles appear in periodicals directly reflecting on Friends, 
which are not answered, because it is nobody's business 
to answer them. In a community cherishing large hopes 
and a living faith, it should be some one's duty to dp 
so. In all such service party spirit should be rigorously 
exorcised. 

Possibly these few suggestions may serve to bring 
better ones to the minds of those who read them. The 
Press represents to-day the mountains from which proclama- 
tions were made of old in the clear atmosphere of the 
East. Undoubtedly a blessing will still be found to rest 
on him who bringeth to it good tidings, who publisheth 
peace. 

JOSHUA ROWNTREE. 
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JOHN 
WOOLMAN. 



44 As I was ham bled and disciplined under the cross my understanding 
became more strengthened to distinguish the pure spirit which inwardly 
moves upon the heart, and taught me to wait in silence . . . until 
I felt that rise which prepares the creature to stand like a trumpet 
through which the Lord speaks to his flock." 

"In a time of sickness I was brought so near the gates of death 
that I forgot my name. Being then desirous to know who I was, I 
saw a mass of matter of a dull, gloomy colour . . . and was informed 
that this mass was human beings in as great misery as they could be 
and lire ; and that I was mixed with them, and that henceforth I might 
not consider myself as a distinct or separate being." 

THESE two passages from John Woolman's Journal, 
one from very near the beginning and the other 
from almost the end, reveal the secret of his life. 
They breathe respectively inspiration and illumination. Both 
set him among the mystics ; the one with the prophets (exactly 
according to Ruskin's definition, " prophetes = one through 
whom a god speaks"); the other with the Socialists, using 
the word in its widest sense, as of those who believe 
human beings are literally members one of another, and 
that the good of the individual can never be brought 
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about by the injury of others, nor any real gain obtained 
by " the spirit that dares for itself." It is startling 
to come across shining sentences in his pages which 
seem to be echoes of the most beautiful passages from 
the writings of Mazzini, Ruskin, Tolstoy, Edward Carpenter, 
and to know the words were penned years before the 
prophets of this century were born. Truly "all the saints 
speak the same language." 

Woolman is one who cannot be labelled. He was 
born among the Quakers and remained a Quaker all his 
life. Christ was born a Jew and remained a Jew all His 
life, but we do not think of Him as a Jew ; in fact, the 
Middle Ages punished as " white heresy " the statement of 
His nationality. Even so, this humble, loving follower of 
Jesus belongs to us all as few of the human race do. 

" There is," he himself wrote in his pamphlet on the 
keeping of negroes, "a principle which is pure, which in 
different times and ages hath had different names ; it is, 
however, pure, and proceeds from God. It is deep and 
inward, confined to no forms of religion, nor excluded from 
any, where the heart stands in perfect sincerity. In whom- 
soever this takes root and grows they become brethren." 
Dear friend and brother indeed, he is to us. More than 
a century is obliterated as we commune with Woolman ; 
in his own phrase, he " digs [so] deep " that he reaches 
to the bed-rock of enduring spiritual law, where time is 
not, and what he says answers our very need to-day. 
Woolman's delicate prose breaks into that ringing descrip- 
tion of the prophet's function through sheer force of 
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experience. All his life, from that early time when, at 
about twenty-two, he began to speak as it seemed given 
to him, Woolman guarded his calling as a prophet as his 
most precious possession, jealous lest any care or material 
prosperity might hinder him "from the most steady atten- 
tion to the voice of the true Shepherd." When business 
increased, and with it claims on his time and energies, he 
laid the greater part of it aside, curbing his naturally good 
business ability, believing truth required him to live " more 
free from outward cumbers." Like many modern mystics 
who know the joys of disencumbered life, he turned 
lovingly to the companionship of Nature, and used his 
leisure in " a nursery of apple trees — hoeing, grafting, 
trimming, and innoculating." It was in such a life of 
idyllic freedom, answering to Ruskin's " well-administered 
competence, modest, confessed, and laborious," that Woolman 
found leisure to listen to the voice of Divine wisdom 
speaking to his intellect, appealing to his emotions. 

Reading Woolman' s writings, one marvels at the far-reaching 
grasp of his thought, at the way in which he sweeps aside 
fallacies which scientific economists have been years in 
abandoning. "Live in the Eternal," says someone, "and your 
intellect will grow." At the outset of his life he found that 
" from an inward purifying and steadfast abiding under it, 
springs a lively operative desire for the good of others." 
His passionate longing to find the cause of the misery and 
discord of human life led him to consider the doings of 
men in masses as well as individually, and to understand 
that wrong is often wrought by men as social beings, 
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which, as individuals, they would not tolerate for an instant. 
He was one of the first to see the horror and wicked- 
ness of slavery, not merely as a separate institution, but as 
a part of the parasitism which leads some classes to shirk 
their share of the world's work, and by means of organised 
power to compel the rest to provide them not only with 
necessaries but with luxuries also. " All luxury," wrote 
Woolman, " hath some connection with evil " — anticipating 
Ruskin's dictum, " Luxury at present can only be enjoyed 
by the ignorant." 

Thus, in advance of his time, Woolman attained social 
consciousness, and turned his attention to social injustice. 
To-day we find that Dr. George D. Herron has to repeat 
to America and the civilised world what Woolman saw and 
taught, that " economic relations are the roots of spiritual 
wrong living." Before Adam Smith published The Wealth 
of Nations, almost before the " dismal science " was formu- 
lated on its dismal basis of material gain, Woolman had 
written that wonderful economic treatise, A Word of 
Remembrance and Caution to the Rich. 

Economics was not to him a dismal science — for he dealt 
with human lives and how production and distribution might 
best serve humanity by producing the greatest amount of 
healthy, happy life. Simplicity, lest the soul be detained by 
fetters of outward possessions ; leisure, that the voice of the 
silence may be heard — these are Woolman's ideals for life, 
and he longs with a passionate sympathy that all may 
share them. 

AH wealth gotten by oppression he sees has come 
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through impure channels, and he will have none of it. 
Perhaps we smile as we see him weeping at the table of 
a rich Friend over the vessels of gold and silver in which 
water was offered to him, and declining to drink save 
from an earthenware cup ; or pausing at the foot of a 
flight of stairs unwilling to ascend, till it was explained to 
him that the stair rods were only brass, and not gold ; 
or enduring the miseries of a steerage passage to England 
because the outside of the saloon cabin was ornamented. 
We should rather weep with him, if we now saw as 
clearly as he the meaning of luxury written in these things. 
This keen realization of our common life in and with 
one another, the life that links the meanest thing that 
lives with God, illumined his imagination, so that when the 
gates of sense were shut for awhile it expressed the truth 
in a vision. It was the secret of vicarious suffering, the 
revealing of the mystery of vicarious salvation. If all are 
one, then all that is gained for one is gained by all for the 
sake of all, and this principle must force itself into social 
life sooner or later. It would be sooner were John 
Woolman's words read and acted upon, words of deep and 
touching wisdom — keen, logical, searching, condemning, but 
penetrated with so deep a love that even as they wound they 
heal. The day is coming when his voice will be heard, 
when even those acts of his which seem extravagant, such 
as the wearing of undyed garments because of the injurious 
effect of dyes upon the material, and of the uncleanliness of 
their preparation, will be recognized as nearer to scientific 
wisdom than the conventional common sense it offends. 
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Woolman was naturally diffident ; through faith in the 
inner, divine teaching he became bold as a lion. He could 
offer money to rich Friends who entertained him, so that he 
need not live gratuitously on slave labour ; he could reason 
that drunkenness arose not so much from habitual depravity 
as from too hard labour to produce luxuries for those who 
laboured not ; he could plead with Christians to reduce 
their rents and pay high wages, when such requests might 
look like interference. 

Spiritual genius and spiritual insight came to John 
Woolman simply through obedience to the inner light. All 
other kinds of genius are dependent on the brain, — this, on 
the will; and spiritual genius goes right to the roots of a 
matter finding its natural and beautiful expression, as in 
Woolman's restful prose. 

As we lay down his journal we are constrained to say 
in the words of the author of the Imitation, "There are 
two wings which lift the soul to heaven, purity and sim- 
plicity.' * They are wings on which all who will may rise; 
and, if they lift to Heaven, surely they bring us near to 
Him who can solve our cruel perplexities, if we will but 
be teachable; and show us how by righteous dealing, collec- 
tively as well as individually, we may make wars to cease, 
— not only the war of lyddite and bayonet, but the crueller 
war of competition,— and end this long, long night of 
oppression in whose darkness John Woolman wept and 
suffered with his outcast and disinherited brothers. 

IRENE M. ASHBY. 
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HOBSON'S THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA * 



[Noti. — Wc unite with our reviewer in the following estimate of J. A. Hobson*s 
book and in his view of the South African War, but we have not felt at liberty to touch 
upon the present crisis in these pages. We have, nevertheless, no hesitation in printing 
this review, although it is written by a prominent opponent of the war policy. Upon 
such a question, vitally affecting our interpretation of the New Testament teaching, 
we cannot afford simply to follow the guidance of a partisan press, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, or to permit the passions of the hour to sway our judgment. Whatever 
be our conclusions, this is pre-eminently an occasion for a careful and dispassionate con- 
sideration of the facts. We print the review, not because we doubt either the sincerity 
or the motives of those who differ from us, but because we are anxious that any who 
have read the largely advertised literature in support of England's policy shall also weigh 
the evidence upon the other side. 

We will content ourselves by expressing our regret that the official action of our 
Society, as represented by the Meeting for Sufferings, should have been so feeble. Had 
the Society, treading in the footsteps of the Pennsylvania Friends, seen its way at an 
early stage to send an impartial commission to South Africa to inquire carefully into the 
facts, the conclusions might not have been those of J. A. Hobs on, but a real service 
would have been rendered to our Church and to our country. — Thi Editor.] 

MANY books arc being published about the War in South Africa 
and its causes, but this book stands alone in several respects. 
It is written by a gentleman who has been a student of 
economics, and who is neither personally nor pecuniarily affected by the 
war. He spent several months in South Africa during the summer and 
autumn of last year, examining the political situation in the Transvaal 
and Cape Colony, and appears to have had excellent opportunities for 
obtaining information, and he has utilized them to the full. It may well be 
that he was in sympathy with the Dutch before he went out, but the 
book is admirably written, and gives the impression of honest and earnest 
anxiety to be fair and impartial. At such times as the present, absolute 
impartiality is not possible of attainment ; the attempt to attain it seems 
to be a rare one in all quarters alike. On one hand, the Dutch are 
spoken of with loathing and contempt ; the newspapers vie with each 
other in declaring cowards and miscreants the men who have so long 
held back the greatest army Great Britain has ever sent forth, from 

* "The War in South Africa : Its Causes and Effects" 5 by J. A. Hobs on. 
London, 1900 : J. Nisbet tc Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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crossing the threshold of their rude but beloved fatherland ; no story is 
too base to be believed by those who hold that our country is God's 
appointed messenger for the chastisement of the sins of other peoples. 
As the New Testament has been laid on the shelf, we need no longer 
consider the removal of the beam in our own eye ; we see it so ex- 
clusively that we take the mote in our brother's eye to be a yet bigger* 
beam. " The Boers are savages, I assure you ; even their women don't 
dress properly ; I saw them in their kraals at Earl's Court last year," 
was the view of a lady who knew them from a distance. "No English 
lady can walk down the streets of Johannesburg in the daytime without 
being spat upon by the Boers," was the declaration of a London lady 
who had lived in that city. On the other hand, not a few enthu- 
siastic anti-war men and women habitually speak of the Dutch in South 
Africa as though they were too good for this world, and refuse to see 
any. errors in even the most doubtful of their ways. Both will have 
the chance of learning that which it is good for them to know if they 
will read Mr. Hobson's book. 

It is divided into three parts, the first of which is chiefly devoted 
to that which the writer himself saw and heard, but also deals with the 
negotiations which led up to the war from the point of view of one 
who himself witnessed the effect produced upon the Boers by some of 
those unfortunate incidents which we are too apt to slur over as of 
little importance. We, in the constantly varying excitement of " the 
greatest nation in the world," are apt to forget that smaller peoples, 
having less to think about, have the time to think so much more about 
it. We are content to pass by the Highbury Garden - party speech 
with a shrug and set it down to the new diplomacy, but Mr. Hobson 
saw the evil which it did. He says (p. 175), "I am able to bear 
direct testimony to the fatally injurious effect which it produced upon 
the Government and the burghers of the Transvaal. That speech was 
not cabled in extenso ; only the denunciatory and provocative sentences, 
including the ' squeezed sponge ' metaphor, reached Pretoria. It is not 
possible to exaggerate the effect it produced." And he goes on to show 
how it shattered the hopes of a peaceful settlement. 
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We must not forget that the Boers did not admire the stern, 
cold, doctrinaire methods of Sir Alfred Milner. That he had taken 
a good degree, was a man of charming manners, had succeeded as 
a journalist, and done well as an administrator in a country where stern, 
peremptory ways are expected, were not unalloyed recommendations to 
men of the same resolute, unyielding stock as we ourselves are. To 
them he seemed pedantic and unsympathetic, without tact, and overbearing 
in his methods." When, further, they found him writing violent and 
inflammatory speeches under the guise of telegrams to Her Majesty's 
Government, using extravagant words without any adequate substratum 
of fact, such as "the spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept 
permanently in the position of helots," and recklessly accusing the Cape 
Dutch of disloyalty, they might well feel that he was not a man to be 
very open with. The Boers are not an angelic race ; they have the faults 
and the virtues of a people for the most part pastoral. Sir Alfred Milner 
surely thus invited similar suspicions about himself to those which Joseph 
Chamberlain had aroused long before, by his eulogium of Mr. Rhodes, 
after the Committee of inquiry into the causes of the Raid had con- 
demned him. 

As you read Mr. Hobson you are impressed by the fact that ' the 
average Boer is quite unknown to the Englishmen who " have been 
there " ; that a man may live in Johannesburg for years and scarcely 
know more about the Boers than those of us who have "seen them in 
their kraals at Earl's Court." " If you want to see the real Boer, you 
have to get up early and visit the market. . . . There is no mis- 
take about the physical prowess of these men ; almost to a man they 
are tall, powerful - limbed, and vigorous, with strong, calm, enduring 
faces — men difficult to dislodge from any position they have taken in 
bargain or in battle. These are the sons of the country ; their fathers 
conquered and brought the land under rude cultivation and control ; yet 
almost their only real connection with this treasure - centre of their 
country is these brief early morning visits to the market, where they 
sell their farm produce to the horde of foreigners who are living in 
luxury upon the natural wealth they extract (through kaffir labour) from 
the strip of land on which they settle. They take no part whatever, 
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either as capitalists, miners, professional men, or shop-keepers, in this 
curious scramble, but only pay these early morning calls with their 
oxen, and drive back again " (p. 14). 

We see that, after all, the miners who went out from Northumber- 
land and Cornwall, and lived in the country away from that mushroom 
growth of Johannesburg, "with some of the good and all of the bad 
features of modern cosmopolitan civilization," knew more of what they 
were talking about, when they gave their experiences of the Boers, than 
did those who rather pertly contradicted them. 

Mr. Hobson goes through the principal grievances of the Outlanders, 
and shows how the Press Law and the Law of Public Meeting, so 
loudly complained of, are close copies of our own, have scarcely ever 
been enforced, and only then under the severest provocation and when 
war was imminent ; how difficult the franchise question is, because of the 
many Outlanders who would not take up the vote if they must thereby 
lose their British Nationality, and how its fair settlement could have been 
obtained without violence ; he explains the Dynamite Monopoly difficulty, 
and deals with the undoubted petty corruption and mal-administration 
which existed in the official class, especially appertaining to the Dutch 
who were not natives, and possibly affecting the President himself, but 
which, though serious enough, "had neither the bulk nor the aggravated 
character attributed to them." In this part of the work we learn how 
bad the influence of the imported, as contrasted with that of the native, 
Dutch has been. "The evil genius of Transvaal politics has undoubtedly 
been Dr. Leyds," is Mr. Hobson f s conclusion (p. 33). "The language 
and education grievances, which have some real substance, are largely Dr. 
Leyds's creations." But " this grievance, like others, has been gravely 
exaggerated." 

Yes, it has indeed. Most of us will be surprised to hear that the 
Government of the Transvaal Republic had, between January, 1897, and 
December, 1898, opened four State Schools in which English was the sole 
medium of instruction ; that, between August, 1897, and July, 1899, it 
had opened eight State Schools in which English was the medium for 
English children, and Dutch for Dutch children ; and had granted sub- 
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tidies to six other schools, not State Schools, in which the sole medium 
of instruction is English (p. 38). 

Another matter also which Mr. Hobson investigates, we, here, have 
known too little about. We have heard too much of the excessive 
taxation to which the Outlanders were subjected, and especially those 
connected with the gold-mining industry which contributed most to the 
revenues of the country. But here again there is another side to the 
question, and our author shows it. "The taxation of the Transvaal, 
though accused of being excessive, has not been so much per head of 
the white population as the taxation of either of the British Colonies. 
It is indeed complained that an undue proportion of this burden has 
fallen upon the Outlander population, but it is admitted that this same 
population own the vast majority of the valuable property, both real and 
personal, in the country, and no system of taxation can be devised which 
can shift the incidence of taxes from the shoulders of the ' haves ' on 
to those of the 'have-nots. 1 . . . The reckless charges made against 
the Transvaal Government of extortionate duties upon necessaries of life 
are groundless since the change of tariff in 1897, which shifted the chief 
strain ' of taxation from necessaries on to luxuries. ... A comparison 
of duties on prime food-stuffs in the Transvaal and Cape Colony shows 
that the Colonial taxation is considerably higher. I am assured by care- 
ful housekeepers, who have lived in Johannesburg and Cape Town, that 
for articles of ordinary consumption the prices in the former are not 
appreciably higher. Many luxuries are somewhat more expensive ; house 
rents in Johannesburg are considerably higher than in Cape Town, 
though. not much, if any, higher than in Kimberley" (pp. 274, 275). 

From what I have quoted it is evident that here, in the Mother 
Country, we have been in error as to the true nature of many of the 
grievances which have been thrust forward in the most exaggerated form. 
I myself have been told by responsible and generally well-informed men 
that the condition of the Cubans under Spain was infinitely better than 
that of the Outlanders under the Transvaal ! How has such wicked 
nonsense been invented and become current? Mr. Hobson, in one of 
his most important chapters, the third chapter of Part II, entitled " A 
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Chartered Press," shows us the whole nefarious process. It is a sad and 
sickening tale of the iniquitous way in which the war spirit was fostered 
in both countries by the unblushing mendacity of a press owned or con- 
trolled by the capitalist South African ring, and inventing, for its wicked 
purpose, the most startling falsehoods which, at once discounted in South 
Africa, became current here, because the whole of our London press, from 
the Times and the Daily News downwards, with but one or two excep- 
tions, relies for Cape Town intelligence upon the information supplied 
to them from the capitalist press. 

Mr. Hobson thus sums up this part of his story : " In speaking of 
this war as press-made, it is right to mete out a fair share of reproba- 
tion to the Krugerist Press, though, neither in circulation nor in real 
influence, can it compare for one moment with the power of its 
antagonists" (p. 218). 

"That the burdens of the Outlanders were so intolerable and so 
urgent that immediate redress was essential, that such redress could not 
be won by ordinary peaceful diplomacy, that the Boer Governments 
would yield before a sufficient display of armed force— "these were the 
central falsehoods which the capitalist wreckers, through their press, drove 
into the British mind. That England was one-minded in her aggressive 
policy towards the Transvaal Government, that she had no intention to- 
accept a fair franchise and representation as a basis of genuine and 
final settlement, but that she designed to enforce her suzerainty and 
supremacy by an interminable series of subsequent demands which implied 
a total loss of 'independence' — these were the representations of the 
policy and feeling of England by which the same press goaded the 
Republics into defiance and despair" (p. 228). 

Well has such a press been called "the reptile press." The reptile 
race in South Africa contains some of the most deadly snakes which the 
whole world produces. The reptile press of South Africa has not only 
proved itself deadly, but it has succeeded in instilling its loathsome and 
lethal venom into nearly the whole of the press of this country. Surely 
it has slain enough brave men to satisfy even its insatiable maw. 
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Let me give an instance from Mr. Hobson's book, which will show 

chit I do not speak more strongly than the case deserves. The Cape 

Timet is the most influential paper in South Africa. On the 18th 
October it contained the following announcement (p. tzz) : 

MURDER THE ENGLISH. 



AN APPEAL IN THE TAAL. 



NATIVES INCITED TO MURDER. 



(From our own Correspondent) 

Maritzburg, October 18th. 

A lady who arrived here with her family from Barberton last night, 
gires a piteous account of things in that neighbourhood. 

She says that renegade Englishmen are rampant in the outlying dis- 
tricts, and are threatening and bullying all whites. 

A circular emanating from the office of a Dutch newspaper, printed 
in the Taal, calls upon all Boers, as a sacred and religious duty in the 
event of a reverse, to use their utmost endeavours to incite the natives 
to outrage and murder all English women and children. 

The alarm in the isolated places is intense, and a repetition of the 
massacres of the Indian Mutiny is feared. 



"Though the Cape Times was appealed to for the name of the Dutch 
newspaper, and lor a more satisfactory account of the circular, no more 
was heard of this incident ; it had performed its part, and passed away " 
(p. zz$). 

The second part of the book is entitled, "The Policy of Rand 
Capitalists," and it replies to the questions, "For whom are we fighting?' 1 
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and " For what are we fighting ?" as well as treating of the chartered press and 
the political methods of the Outlanders. The answer to the first question 
is " We are fighting in order to place a small international oligarchy 
of mine owners and speculators in power at Pretoria" (p. 197). To the 
book I must refer the reader for the argument upon this point. But 
yet more important is the chapter (part II., chap. 4, page 229), " For what are 
we fighting ? " In it the author shows convincingly " that this war it 
being waged in order to secure for the mines a cheap and adequate 
supply of labour." But why the public purse should be resorted to for 
such a purpose is not made clear — it cannot be. The fact is concealed 
behind high-sounding phrases of the greatness of Empire, the liberty of 
the subject, the welfare of the native races. What these mean is dealt 
with in the third and last part of the work before us. 

It is called "Towards a Settlement," and treats in a most interesting 
way of such matters as the "Agricultural Outlook," and "The Probable 
Industrial Future of South Africa," but the only chapter of which I must 
speak here, is that on "The Natives in South Africa." This native 
question is made so much of by the capitalist class ; it appeals so closely 
to the worthier part of the Imperialist community ; so many of us have 
been working in the native cause through our lives ; that it is of all things 
desirable that we should know really what the position is, because, if 
justice to the natives were bound up with the disappearance of the 
Republics, there are many who would unhesitatingly say that the play 
was worth the candle. 

This chapter (page 279) must be read with that which I have 
already spoken of, " For what are we fighting ? " (page 229). They 
are fair, impartial statements, and for the most part, of indisputable facts. 
The powerful mining interests require cheaper and more abundant labour. 
"Wages form about 55% of the working expenses of the mines," and 
one company alone (The Consolidated Gold-fields) anticipate an increase 
of £2,413,268 in annual dividends by the war, and the resulting fruits 
of what capitalists call " good government." " With good government 
there will be an abundance of labour, and with an abundance of labour 
there will be no difficulty in cutting down wages." 
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"The abundance of labour" is to be got by the forcing process, and 
the forcing instrument is to be taxation, imprisonment, apprenticeship, or 
other of the harmless-looking names under which the capitalist disguises 
slavery. "The Kaffir with his family is to be placed in a position in 
which he cannot refuse his labour, and that of his family, for whatever 
wages the mines choose to offer." 

"While the total white population south of the Zambesi cannot much 
exceed 800,000, the blacks probably muster 8,000,000." . Whilst the 
average Briton treats the Kaffir better than the average Dutchman does, 
and consideration and humanity characterise the policy of the representa- 
tives of the British Government in South Africa, "This humane policy, 
commonly called * Exeter Hall,' is denounced and repudiated quite as 
vehemently by the great majority of British colonists as by the Dutch." 

After showing how the Briton looks upon the Kaffir as a low type 
of humanity whilst the Boer regards him rather as a kind of animal 
without the rights of man, and showing how this difference has arisen, 
and the consequences resulting from the divers points of view, Mr. 
Hobson points out that the practical effect so far as the future of the 
natives is concerned, is much the same in both cases. "Large numbers 
of South Africans believe in what they call a just and humane treatment 
of the natives, but what they mean is the kindly treatment of permanent 
inferiors, children who can never grow up, and with whom a firm con- 
siderate coercion takes the place of genuine education " (page 293). 

"Neither in mental attitude nor in practice does much real difference 
exist between British and Dutch in the treatment of the native" (page 
294). " Let those who think this war will issue in benefit to African 
natives remember that its first and most tangible result will be to place 
large new tracts of Africa north of the Zambesi and along the East 
Coast under the exploitation, for purposes of ' cheap labour,' of the very 
men who have so plainly violated the sacred trust of civilisation in 
Rhodesia. .Let us get rid at all hazards of the cant about a righteous 
war for the redress of native grievances. This war may procure for us 
more gold and more cheap labour, but there is not much likelihood that 
it will issue, even incidentally, in any gain to the natives " (page 295). 
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These are amongst Mr. Hobson's conclusions on this branch of his 
great subject. 

There is one chapter in the first part to which special attention 
must be drawn, because Englishmen seem to have scarcely realised the 
vital facts of which it treats. It is entitled "The Race Conflict in 
South Africa" (page 46), and shows vividly the true nature of the 
conflict in which we are engaged. " But only by visiting the people in 
their homes is the * civil ' nature of this war made manifest. Dutch 
and British are at each other's throats in Africa, but there is scarcely a 
single family where the races do not in some way meet. Everywhere 
men of British descent have married Boer girls, and many of them have 
taken burghership and have grown sons, who are by up-bringing and by 
sympathy, full Boers. Enter into any of these farms, and you would 
find that there are relatives living in the Colony or in Natal, British 
subjects, divided in feeling between loyalty to the Empire and affection 
for their Republican kin " (page 48). And again : " My host took 
me to visit an old English officer, who had lived for a quarter of a 
century a rough farming life, preferring it to the more stately life of a 
country gentleman in Leicestershire, a burgher who fully expected to be 
commandeered, and to be called to face in mortal conflict the British 
troops from Natal, amongst whom one of his own sons is an officer. 
Nor is this horrible contingency so exceptional as it may be thought. I 
personally came across a dozen families or more, the burgher sons of 
which are liable to be confronted in combat by brothers or cousins 
volunteering in Cape Colony or Natal" (page 49). 

Surely it is well that our whole nation should have these terrible 
facts before them, and should ponder on their full and awful meaning. 

No one can rise from the careful perusal of this important and 

valuable work without the conviction that, in any event, the schemes of the 

capitalist class must be frustrated, and that they, who have made the war 

for their own purposes, " shall be filled with their own devices " by 

having to pay for it. No one can fail to see that, from the point of 

view of the welfare of Briton and Dutch alike, the settlement to be 

come to after the war must be just and generous, and that this country 

will defeat its own ends, if its aim is the destruction of the independence 

of the two Republics. 

ROBT. SPENCE WATSON. 
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THE INDWELLING 
CHRIST. 



He only is a Christian in whom Christ dwelleth, liveth and is. 

— Jacob Boehme. 

WHEN, in The Ring and the Book, the Pope passes 
judgment on Count Guido, it is because he holds 
that, even in the worst of men, there is some 
saving, latent element which must sometime reveal itself. 

" Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state, 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain : which must not be." 

This idea of a saving element latent in human nature 
is central in" the work of Robert Browning. He believed 
strenuously that there is no person, however foully sunk 
in crime or crusted over with indifference, who is not 
capable of some degree of love. And that, in the light 
and power of the Incarnation, is the promise of salvation 
for every soul. 
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For love is the divine spark : it is the u low, little 
path of life:"* it is the "seed perfection" which nestles 
" amid the measureless grossness and the slag " safe in 
our central heart, f That "seed" is the true soul of men, 
made in the likeness of God, to grow up into the full 
stature of Christ. 

The importance given by the poet to the Incarnation 
is plainly stated in words which we may regard as ex- 
pressing his own personal belief:^ 

"The acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it." 

A Death in the Desert. 

But recollecting that throughout his poems Love is 
the ever-present Saviour, I cannot believe that Browning 
laid this stress wholly upon the historical revelation : I 
believe that for him, as for so many of the mystics, Christ 
was the Indwelling Spirit of God, once incarnate in Jesus, 
and perennially present in our hearts. || 

If the great speculative poet of the century rested his 
brave faith on such a belief in Christ, it is surely worthy 
of our consideration. I believe that it is, moreover, the aspect 
of the Incarnation which is most vital for our time ; and 
that much spiritual isolation and apathy exists through our 
refusal to recognise this. For the Incarnation, if it is to 

• Penington. f Whitman. 

J Prof. H. Jones, Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher^ p. 93. 

|| I have used the word ** Christ " throughout this paper, as meaning the Incarnation 
of God in a form apprehensible to our faculties. I trust that the thought of Christ as 
being separate or distinct from God will not be read into my words. 
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take its right place in our thought, must stand as the 
central fact not only in history, but in experience. It must 
be the open secret of our reason, our conscience, and our 
love. Perhaps no truth is so darkened and diminished 
by misunderstanding. He who, if He were lifted up before 
the eyes of men, would draw them unto Him; He whose 
presence was especially promised where men are gathered 
together, — is become, as it were, the battle-cry of sec- 
tarianism. 

I. — Of the Use of Religious Phrases : 

There is an immoral use of words which debases the cur- 
rency of our spiritual exchange ; and there is a less dishonest 
but very mischievous habit which brings religion into dis- 
credit by the proffer of obsolete coin in her name. It is 
not enough that our coin should be honest metal ; its 
intrinsic value must be intelligibly declared upon its face. 
Only by identifying religious phrases with the facts of our 
experience* can we make them our own, and use them 
without hypocrisy. We must either renounce the language 
of the saints, or apply it honestly to that which is vital 
to us. 

I do not think there is any need for the renunciation; 
we share in their experience ; the gold is still good ; and, 
on the other hand, we need fellowship of thought with 
those to whom life has been most intense and full of 
meaning. The guiding light of life shines most brightly 
for those who realise their fellowship in the true Church 
of Christ. 
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Sad and unnecessary seems the isolation of those 
who are ignorant of any language in which their highest 
and most intimate thoughts can find utterance and evoke 
response. May not one cause of that spiritual apathy which 
now hangs thick upon us be found in the isolating 
reserve and suspicion which are, in so many sensitive and 
honest minds, at once both cause and effect of this lack 
of self-expression ? Surely the antagonism of misunder- 
standing may be largely done away. Sympathy and sincerity 
can unlock these cells and liberate our spirits. And if we 
could understand one another we should also be better able 
for service. 

Revivals of religion depend on the return to actual 
experience and realisation ; but they are, in part at least, 
a discovery and declaration of that new hope and faith, 
which is hidden in the heart of every epoch. 

The spirit of man is still, as in Solomon's day, " the 
candle of the Lord," * but we have set it in a lantern of 
conventional doctrines, where it gives but a dull light in 
the house of life. How blithe would the house-work 
be if we should, forthwith, take the candle of our 
spiritual life out from its thick shield of ancient, soot- 
darkened horn, and mount it openly upon the candle-stick, 
where it might be apprehended and seen ! How such an 
act would end the mysterious veiling of our faces one 
from another ; how it would enrich and purify our common 
life, as their frank and natural expression came to be re- 
vealed ! 

* George Fox hat a pamphlet under this title, printed in 1677. 
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Thoughts such as these must often beset him who 
turns alternately, the pages of religious writers, and the 
leaves of the book of living men. The words that burn 
like jewels in the fervour of Boehme, Penington, and Law, 
often fall cold and valueless as the tropes of some incom- 
prehensible tongue, when repeated to a modern audience. 
And yet how that same audience hungers for fit food ! 

Religion is what men live by to-day as much as ever, 
but it must be the religion of to-day. Speaking with full 
acceptance of the continuity of truth, there is a sense in 
which yesterday's religion is yesterday's. It is not so much 
the words themselves that change, they may be infused 
with new meaning and then retained ; nor is it the hungry 
need that changes, — in a sense that is always the same, — 
always the poor, the hungry, the naked in spirit are with 
us. What is it then ? The Incarnation cannot satisfy 
our needs unless the revelation .of God be renewed and 
adjusted to the changing conditions of human apprehension. 
It is the medium of Incarnation which changes : and God 
fulfils Himself in many ways. 

Christ is born in the heart of each generation. Still 
is He the only way to the Father, for He is the Son 
begotten in us : still is He shepherd of the wandering 
hearts of men : but it is a new body that He wears, a 
new word He speaks to us. We cannot learn this Word 
by rote ; we cannot bind Him with dogmas. We must 
follow our star, if we would come to the place of His 
birth* All the saints may speak one language, but it is 

• Sc tu segui tua Stella, non puoi failirc a glorioso porto. Inferno. 
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very certain that their language has new meanings from 
age to age. The revelation of God in Christ is ever one 
and harmonious ; the need for salvation is ever consftnt ; 
but the spiritual consciousness of man changes and progresses, 
and the appeal of Christ must needs be to a new con- 
sciousness of sin and sorrow. All expression of truth is 
thus relative to the age in which it is expressed ; and 
though the words should remain, yet the life and thought 
they stand for is a growing, and in that sense a changing 
life. 

II.— Of Christ, the Light of Life: 

Whatever he may call it — whether he discover it in his 
reason, will or sympathy — there is an element in man 
which he is fain to recognise as divine. Wherever found 
it is the test of truth, the light of conscience, the con- 
secration of passion. Upon it, as the central and ultimate 
factor of his experience, he bases his religious faith. 

It is this personal conviction of the Absolute, present 
within, which the mystics describe as the sense of the pre- 
sence of Christ in the soul. In the beautiful words of the 
author of The Spirit of Prayer, "This holy Jesus, that is to 
be formed in thee, that is to be the saviour and new life of 
thy soul, that is to raise thee out of the darkness of death 
into the light of life, and give thee power to become a 
son of God, is already within thee, living, stirring, calling, 
knocking at the door of thy heart, and wanting nothing 
but thy own faith and goodwill, to have as real a birth 
and form in thee as he had in the Virgin Mary. For 
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the eternal Word or Son of God did not then first begin 
to be the saviour of the world, when he was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea ; but the Word, which became man in 
the Virgin Mary, did, from the beginning of the world, 
enter as a word of life, a seed of salvation, into the first 
father of mankind. . . ." 

This personal experience is the living power of Chris- 
tianity. In one of his sermons Benjamin Whichcot naively 
says : "There is a natural sense of Deity in every rational 
soul ; and this is fundamental to all religion . . . and 
he that denies this, I do not know upon what anyone can 
build an argument." In one form or another this thought 
recurs among the more mystical religious writers. There can, 
it seems to them, be no satisfactory evidence of the existence 
of God save that which comes as a personal enlightenment 
and realisation. If God exists for us, it is not on hearsay, 
but in our own experience. Nay, if God exist for any, He 
must be present, whether recognised or no, in the life and 
experience of all. There is a root of religion in all. There 
is, in Whichcot's phrase, a "natural and indelible sense of 
deity " in the mind of every man. 

If this universal presence of God be a latent power ; 
if the Indwelling Christ live unnamed and unrecognised 
among men, then surely it is laid upon those into whose con- 
scious knowledge He has entered, to discover Him to others. 
But, unless a large hearted, large minded sympathy charac- 
terises those who teach the doctrines of religion, the ever- 
varying expressions of the religious consciousness must often 
go unrecognised, both by the individual and the community 
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in which they occur. Orthodoxy must cease to be timidly 
conventional ; we must discountenance all conceptions of 
religion, which, for the sake of outward symbols, withhold 
the eyes of men from the Christ within. Especially 
do we need living words. Christ himself became man and 
lived among men in order that He might make one such 
living word for the expression of God to men. 

In His spirit, and with a purpose not dissimilar, 
George Fox and his fellows set out on their errand, " to 
preach Christ and direct people to His pure light in the 
heart." * They had to accomplish a revolution which 
required the breaking up of established institutions and 
habits of thought. It made them reformers and icono- 
clasts. When religion has become externalised, and the 
terminology of religion conveys only external ideas, revo- 
lutionary means are necessary to restore the divine potency 
to words. Thus the early Friends spent much of their 
lives in explaining by deeds, rather than words, what 
certain words meant ; and especially, what they meant by 
the word " Christ." " For these divers centuries," writes 
Robert Barclay, " the world hath been full of a dry, fruit- 
less and barren knowledge of Christ, . . . following the 
shadow, but strangers to the substance." 

In the externalisation of the idea, the word "Christ" 
had become so limited as to render it almost inconsistent 
with its spiritual meaning. The only way to restore it 
was by continual and consistent setting forth of the larger 
truth. In their mouths, " Christ " was once again related 

* Barclay's Apology. 
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to that kindling of the heart, recognised by the two dis- 
ciples journeying to Emmaus as His presence with them. 
And its meaning was renewed because the behaviour of 
these early Friends made it clear that theirs was the true 
and ever-living Christ ; and that when they spoke of 
Him, it was with a more intimate knowledge than that 
possessed by the teachers of contemporary orthodoxy. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that Fox con- 
tinually reminded his hearers of the largeness and catholicity 
of meaning which should be conveyed by this word : Christ 
is Jesus of Nazareth to him, as well as the indwelling 
light of life. Like St. John he saw the Word present 
from the beginning even unto the end of time, and yet 
especially revealed in history in the person of Jesus. And 
let it be clearly understood that there is no cold im- 
personal, intangible quality about either the "Light" of the 
one, or the "Word" of the other. It was not the 
personality of Jesus which suffered death ; personality is an 
inalienable quality of Christ. The personality that was 
Christ Jesus is Christ to-day. 

III. — Of Christ the Light of Reason: 

Theology and science may yet find common ground 
in the writings of the mystics. They are, as it were, 
scientific documents, reverently and therefore accurately re- 
cording the results of experiments made in the pursuit of 
truth. Realising the infinite significance and application of 
spiritual laws, the mystic yet asserts the actuality of his 
own experience, and demands that the words which are the 
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acknowledged symbols of truth should include his fragment 
in their meaning. Since his experiments are made in the 
invisible laboratory of the inner life, he offers his outer 
life as he best may to prove his assertions. 

Such religious experience, and the truth of the Incar- 
nation, are largely accepted by Hegelian philosophy. Reason 
has often been foolishly set against Faith ; and it is still 
the fashion among certain religious teachers to adopt a 
Philistine attitude toward Reason, which only results in the 
obscuring of truth. 4t Faith," says a recent Hegelian 
student, " is itself a kind of knowledge, often an implicit 
knowledge of the most fundamental and essential elements 
of our moral and intellectual nature. In this way it is 
equivalent to Reason." 

Hegel himself affirms, in a pregnant sentence, " Reason 
is the Wesen (positive existence) of spirit, Divine as well as 
human." When reason is understood in this sense it 
cannot be opposed to Faith. The recognition of this fact 
might well enlarge our sympathies. For, in the words of 
the writer quoted above,* " Acknowledge all the light and 
truth that God is disclosing to the students of science, 
applied arts, and philosophy to-day, as the self-revelation of 
the light which lighteneth every man that comes into the 
world — in a word acknowledge the truth, and the ranks of 
earnest scepticism would be thinned as no polemical apolo- 
getics, or ecclesiastical fulminating canons, could ever thin 
them." 

• J. M. Sterrett, Studies in HegeTs Philosophy of Religion. Swan Sonnenschien, 1891. 
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The relation between religion and ideal philosophy is 
indeed very close. Nothing in his vocation precludes the 
philosopher from the fullest religious experience. It is said 
of Fichte that " he lived and wrote under the sublime 
consciousness of God." The idealistic philosopher records 
and relates what he has himself seen of religion, and re- 
cognises by sympathy in others. Religion represents for 
him the highest and most important part of the developing 
consciousness of man. 

Let us realise and admit that the highest as well as 
the lowest phenomena are a part of Nature. The life of 
Jesus in Palestine, and of Christ in the soul, are pheno- 
mena of actual experience which ought and will eventually 
be included in the comprehensive view of science as well 
as of philosophy. Until then we must miss the full signifi- 
cance of the Incarnation, which is an actual entering of 
Deity into the world of our consciousness, for the atone- 
ment or reconciliation of all nature with the divine. The 
Incarnation stands not only for the salvation of sinners, 
but also for the transfiguration of all created things. 

From this point of view it is impossible to regard the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the heart as antagonistic 
to the natural reason and conscience. If we accept 
Fox's description of the Light : — " This Light of Christ 
which enlightens every man that cometh into the world is 
not natural, but enlightens man's natural spirit," — it must 
be with *the clear understanding that just as Jesus was 
man, and yet more than man, so this light is Conscience 
and Reason, and yet more than the words generally convey. 
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We must recollect that St. John used the word Logos as 
deliberately as Hegel uses the expression Vernunft, enlarging 
our conception of Nature to include Christ, who is the 
key to Nature. 

Hegel writes in his Philosophy of Religion, " Religion 
is not brought into man from outside, but lies hidden in 
himself." . . . The sin against the Holy Ghost is 
" to make Christ divided, separated, to make Him only 
another person, — this particular person in Judea ; — or else 
to say that He now exists, but only far away in heaven, 
or some other place, and not in present actual form among 
his people." 

Far from paralysing religious activity, such thoughts as 
these of the German philosopher whose teaching has had 
so profound an influence on the whole modern view of 
life, offer a basis for faith in the success of true evan- 
gelical effort. It is the same basis for hope as was 
present five centuries ago in the thought of Juliana of 
Norwich, when she wrote, " Our kindlie {i.e. natural) will, 
is to have God, and the goodwill of God is to have us. 
And we may never cease of willing, ne of loving, till we 
have Him in fullhead of joy."* 

IV. — Of Christ the Light of Conscience:^ 
The philosopher only claims to find place and expression 

* Revelations of Juliana of Norwich. 

f Of Christ in the church, of the relation between conscience and tradition, it is 
impossible here to speak. One of the most interesting statements of this matter may be 
found in*Mazzini's Duties of Man (quoted ante pp. 78-9). It is evident that there is 
an authority belonging to orthodoxy and tradition, when spiritually understood 5 and it is 
also evident that the individual has the inalienable right and duty of working out his 
own salvation, and attacking the most reverent of institutions in the cause of liberty. 
The early Friends had much to say on the true nature of the church. 
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for that which he discovers in the moral consciousness. 
Christ is recognised by him, as an active influence upon or 
in the conscience. Let us briefly consider then, on what 
foundation morality rests. If we reduce virtue to its 
simplest and most essential form, it would appear to be 
Faithfulness * As loyalty, integrity, and self-respect, it is 
universally the salt of life, and is found as " honour " 
even among thieves. This is the element to which every 
moral appeal is made. It would seem besides, to be the 
element of continuity upon which' all unity of character 
and development ultimately depends. But if this be true, 
if all morality may be regarded as an extension of this 
elementary virtue, what element in our nature is worthy of 
it? 

There must be some divine object of faithfulness, 
some authoritative guidance as to good and evil, which 
comes to us as the voice of the higher self, even when 
that self is but obscurely seen ; even when we are as yet 
unconscious of the spiritual idea, in and by which we are 
made.f 

It is often supposed that knowledge of good and evil 
must necessarily be associated with the experience of sin. 
This, the familiar ground of modern error, was also the 
original one, if we may accept Hebrew tradition. 

* Perhaps no tingle word conveys the idea intended. "To be true," in the sense of 
being true to a person or an ideal, as "to thine own self be true," is the phrase 
nearest to my meaning. It is in that sense I use the word "faithfulness." 

| I do not think that such authority can be regarded as the "mere result of 
experience," though much depends, of course, on the meaning attached to that phrase. 
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The story of the Fall contains the declaration that, as 
long as man has been man, a witness of God has declared 
in him that certain acts would be destructive of his life, 
while others would conserve and forward it. But he has 
mistrusted that witness ; he has yielded to an inclination 
to refuse any knowledge which does not come to him 
through actual experience. Instead of living in faithfulness 
to the guidance of pure conscience, he took, as he still 
takes, what seems a short cut to the knowledge of good 
and evil, by experimenting in disobedience, and groping for 
himself in the darkness. Among the consequences of such 
action was the corruption of conscience, the dulling of 
spiritual vision (" if thine eye be evil thy whole body will 
be full of darkness ") and the craving for external 
authority. Yet the divine light still tabernacled among 
men. Perhaps it was not within the scope of man's free- 
will to alienate himself wholly from that light. In every 
age there was still a " seed of righteousness " ;* there 
were still men like Enoch, who " walked with God," and 
David, who, in spite of sin, had indubitable revealings of 
righteousness. And at last came Jesus, of the lineage of 
Adam, in whom was no sin ; in whom was absolute 
faithfulness to the pure conscience and a steadfast refusal 
to yield to the temptation of doubt. I have dwelt some- 
what at length on this, because whatever view we may 

* William Law hat a parable with regard to "the seed." **A grain of wheat hat 
the air and light of thit world enclosed, or incorporated in it ; this is the mystery of 
its life, this is its power of growing. By this it has a strong continual tendency of 
uniting again with that ocean of light and air from whence it came forth, and so it 
helps to kindle its own vegetable life." 
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take of the story itself, it suggests the relation of Christ 
to the conscience, and because I want to emphasise the 
thought that it is the inner law, or idea, of life, which 
being positive and formative, can alone save us from an 
external regime of mere prohibition and negation. 

An ideal force in the heart of life constrains us to 
follow the single path of true self-realisation, along which 
the shining discoveries of truth and joy are encountered. 

If the law of life were static, dogmatic, and negative, 
disobedience to it might appear to be the only attitude for 
a strong soul to take. But if the law be dynamic, if it 
be a guide and a lamp, it is only in obedience to it that 
the positive and passionate spirit of life and adventure has 
scope. What adventurer that refuses the guidance of his 
compass shall profit by his sailing ? 

If it be argued that the unknown law can only be 
discovered by transgression, that the conquering power of 
Christ is only felt in and by the sinner, it may be rejoined 
that transgression and knowledge, sin and faith, are really 
incompatibles. For knowledge is relative to the purity of 
the vision which beholds it ; it is the seer, not the profli- 
gate, who has knowledge even of sin. Sin is a process of 
death, and as such is destructive of the faculty of vision. 
But, on the other hand, the pure conscience is only made 
our own through temptation ; because it is only through 
temptation that we can exercise choice and seek guidance. 

Illumination, then, while it is closely associated with 
experience, appears to exist independently of the experience 
of conscious sin. Obscure as the philosophic problem of sin 
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remains, there seems no doubt about the practical result 
of disloyalty to the light of life. " If all the trees were 
clerks," writes Jacob Boehme, "and all their branches pens, 
and all the hills books, and all the water ink, yet all would 
not sufficiently declare the evil that sin hath done. For sin 
hath made this house of heavenly light to be a den of 
darkness." 

It is difficult to realise that conscience can contain the 
divine element, when it is itself corrupted both by social 
and individual sin. But then this difficulty arises in the 
very conception of Incarnation. 

It is in the conscience, in the moral imperative, that 
we need the divine authority, and there we must seek and 
find it ; not being put off indeed with mere " dictates of 
common-sense," inclination or habit, but feeling after that 
"pure movement of the spirit" — that is to say, of the 
whole nature — which accords both with the highest reason 
and the most faithful love. When we hear a voice within 
us, speaking with authority, so as never man spake to us 
in outer law or ordinance ; when we see our duty opened 
clearly before us, as it were by some spiritual light, from 
which no doubt or fear can turn our wills aside, then, at 
least, we may recognise in that voice, and in that light, 
the voice and guidance of the Indwelling Christ. 

In the story of the Fall we seem at first to see that 
revolt against restriction, with which we meet so constantly 
in actual experience. This revolt may, of course, be, to 
some extent, a healthy and necessary reminder that all the 
powers of life must be included within the circle of con- 
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secration, and the spirit of God must animate all parts of 
our nature. But is it not evident that if we are to live 
according to the light, we must wait on it for guidance ? 
The early stages of religious life are often marked by 
an almost austere simplicity, because it is only in cer- 
tain directions that we are at first able to recognise the 
consecrating Presence. In Penington's words, " Wait to 
receive all the Light of Life in every kind, that ^he 
Father of Lights shall please to cause to shine in thy 
heart, from this principle" It is only as the power of that 
single Presence grows up within us that we are able to 
enter fully into the work and enjoyment of life. But how 
much richer in possibility is a life thus developed in har- 
mony with its own inner ideal, than any life which merely 
seeks experience, irrespective of development in accordance 
with that ideal. 

The only true and living liberty is that into which 
the self-determining spirit enters, moving freely because in 
accordance with inward necessity. Obedience to this inner 
voice of life may, and must often, result in rebellion 
against external authority ; it will result in the pain of 
disobedience to what may be called the "conventional con- 
science ; " but rebellion against the pure inward guidance 
itself can in no case lead into spiritual freedom. 

V.— Of Christ the King of Love: 
But if Christ may be found in the sphere of specula- 
tion and of moral order, He is yet more surely present 
with us in that of love. Indeed William Law says that 
"no creature can have any union or communion with the 
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goodness of the Deity till its life is a spirit of love* 
This is the one only bond of union betwixt God and His 
creature."* And in our age there is no form of revelation 
more potent than that which illuminates passion. 

Much of our revived interest in Dante centres in the 
fact that his theological and political ideals are rooted in 
his attachment to Beatrice. In Dante as in Browning, 
Love is the Divine guide ; and love is the law not only 
of self-realisation but of nature. It is love that "moves 
the sun and the other stars." Tennyson again, founds 
his religious hope and faith upon love for his friend 
Hallam ; while the whole philosophy of Browning has been 
summed up in the thought that "he who has learnt to 
love in any way has * caught God's secret.' " 

" There is no good of life but love — but love — 

What else looks good, is some shade flung from love. 

Love gilds it, gives it worth." 

— In a Balcony. 

There is nothing stronger in Whitman than his belief 
in the final character of love and comradeship, whether as 
the basis of belief or the foundation of national life. 

" I dream'd in a dream I saw a city, invincible to the attacks of the 

whole of the rest of the earth, 
I dream'd that was the new city of Friends : 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love ; it led the 

rest ; 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 
And in all their looks and words." 

—Calamus. 

* TJU Spirit of L*vt. 
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Indeed, in all our modern prophets, we find the 
religious idea expressing itself as the assertion of the 
supreme prerogative of love— on the one hand, in a hun- 
dred forms of Socialism ; on the other, in the idealism of 
the inner life. 

This is the spiritual key-note of our age. As we turn 
once again to the Gospels, it seems to be the key-note of 
the teaching of Jesus. Was it not for our need He declared 
that the only end and value of human life is to be a 
medium of expression for that love of God which is 
inherent but latent within it ? The spirit of modern religion 
demands that Jesus should be taken at His word ; that 
Christ should be confessed as abiding in the hearts of all 
who are obedient to His law of love, and that all the 
powers and potencies known to men should be set about 
the labour of the Kingdom, and thus united and glorified 
in Him. 

We begin to know the life of others as our own, 
and to realise how often poverty of spirit is the result not of 
individual but of social sin, wherein the individual inevitably 
shares, and for which he is required to suffcft The 
irreligion, latent in many social relationships, covers our sight 
with scales ; even those who live an upright and loving life 
are stricken with a measure of spiritual blindness. Needs 
must we bear one another's burdens. 

For myself, I feel the pulse of the religious life 
most surely in that large social movement which is confined 
by no accepted church or creed. I do not mean that it 
is without its own prophets and ideal, because no religion 
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can exist without these. Indeed that is a living and 
passionate faith which sustains the Apostles of the Christian 
State ;* and we who have been touched by the fire they 
carry, are drawn together into a fellowship of service which 
seems to us already deeper, fuller and freer, than that of 
any so-called church. 

Living fellowships exist for the realisation of social 
ideals sacred to the members of those fellowships. No 
fellowship can profitably continue in existence which does 
not thus meet the needs of its members. A church is 
an association for service ; and properly, one should belong 
to that church with whose ideal of practical service one 
can most fully identify oneself. We must work in different 
ways, and under different creeds. We are independent 
individuals, and must continue to belong to independent 
branches of that common fellowship which is the Church 
of Christ. But do we sufficiently recognise that common 
fellowship ? Cannot we find and realise our brotherhood 
in our relation to Christ ? The members of the various 
churches are not only united to one another in the bond 
of a single spiritual life, which is the blood of Christ, the 
sap of the Vine ; but they are united also with all who 
are engaged in His business : and that is, as it was in 
Palestine, the practical revelation in deeds and in words 
of the nature and love of God. 

Every new revelation of the divine ideal towards which 

• I do not, of course, refer to those whose social ideal is so crudely materialistic 
as to be wholly unsuited to the real needs of human nature, whether they call them- 
selves socialists or individualists. 
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we shape our work is a new vision of Christ. But all do 
not recognise the Face in the vision. It is only to some 
that the Divine Personality is revealed as it thrills their 
own ; calling them by name, as aforetime it called her 
who wept outside the empty tomb. But of the rest, let 
us say with Juliana, to whom so much was revealed, " there 
be many that never hath shewing, ne sight. . . . that 
love God better than I." Yet, for the joy they brought 
to her, she recorded her revelations for those who had no 
such showing. 

I waited ; He is come. Oh I have dreamed 
Of Him and doubted : Now I understand : 

In all the day it was His glory gleamed ; 

In all the darkness I have touched His hand. 

'Tis the new life beginning : now I see 

This cell is grown too small to hold me : I 

Am driven out by joy's necessity, 

For if I were to linger joy must die. 

So I must out and on. Fling the door wide, 
Good Porter ! whether thou be Life or Death : 

These narrow walls are not for me : outside 

The whole world breathes the wonder of His breath. 

HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
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WILLIAM 
LAW. 



THE author of the Serious Call is one of the most 
interesting figures of the eighteenth century. A 
Nonjuror with no romantic illusions about the Stuarts ; 
a High-Churchman who refused to join in the popular 
denunciations of " enthusiasm ; " a mystic who punctiliously 
observed all the rules and regulations of the established 
Church, he preserves throughout the various phases of his 
life an inner consistency — the consistency of* a rugged, un- 
compromising character, resolved to obey conscience in small 
things as in great, and to live exactly as he prayed and 
preached. The rules which he drew up for himself when 
he entered as a Sizar at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
were, so far as we can see, observed by him faithfully in 
youth, manhood, and old age. They include the following : — 
" (i.) To fix it deep in my mind that I have but one 
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business upon my hands — to seek for eternal happiness by 
doing the will of God. (ii.) To examine everything that 
relates to me in this view, as it serves or obstructs this 
only end of life, (iii.) To think nothing great or desirable 
because the world thinks it so ; but to form all my 
judgments of things from the infallible Word of God, and 
direct my life according to it. (iv.) To remember that the 
greatness of human nature consists in nothing else but in 
imitating the divine nature. That therefore all the greatness 
of this world, which is not in good actions, is perfectly 
beside the point." 

The austerity which appears in these rules marks all 
Law's earlier works, the Serious Call included. The Serious 
Call is indeed one of the sternest of religious books. There 
is a story of Keble which shows how the author of the 
Christian Tear regarded it. He said once to Hurrell Froude, 
" Froude, you said one day that Law's Serious Call was a 
clever (or pretty, I forget which) book ; it seemed to me 
as if you had said that the Day of Judgment would be a 
pretty sight ! " The book is characteristically English in its 
intense genuineness and hatred of shams. Law's latest editor 
says truly that " No more strenuous plea for consistency 
and thoroughness was ever delivered." The true moral of 
it is well summed up by John Wesley — "After reading it 
I was convinced more than ever of the impossibility of being 
half a Christian." 

But Wesley, with his practical genius, soon became 
sensible of the defect in Law's presentation of religion. 
"For two years," he wrote to Law, "1 have been preaching 
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after the model of your practical discourses, and all 
who heard allowed that the law was great, wonderful, and 
holy ; but when they attempted to fulfil it, they found that 
it was too high for man, and that by doing the works of 
the law should no flesh be justified." And Law himself 
was soon driven to the same conclusion. In his earlier 
works the Will alone is exalted ; in his later, Love is the 
absolute sovereign. 

This change coincides with the transition from legalism 
to mysticism which divides Law's works into two parts. 
His adhesion to the fantastic speculations of Jacob Boehme 
is really due to the fact that he seemed to find in him 
a reconciliation of the discords of life, in accordance with a 
belief in the universal sovereignty of Love. " God is Love, 
yea, all Love, and so all Love, that nothing but Love can 
come from Him." " Neither reason nor Scripture will 
allow us to bring wrath into God Himself, as a temper of 
His mind, who is only infinite, unalterable, overflowing 
Love." This is not quite the language of the Serious Call; 
there is at least a change of emphasis. 

It would be paying too high a compliment to the 
" Teutonic Philosopher " to suppose that he converted Law 
to a sweeter and more emotional Christianity. Boehme's 
strange writings certainly contain much gold embedded 
in quantities of very rough quartz ; but Law's mysticism 
really grew out of his earlier doctrine, and still more 
out of his earlier practice. All the great mystics tell us 
that the purgative life must precede the illuminative ; 
and that the guiding principle of the purgative life must 
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be unquestioning obedience. Law's practice was an earnest 
endeavour to live up to the teaching of the Serious Call. 
He was self-denying, severely frugal without harsh asceticism, 
and devoted above all things to works of charity. The 
illumination which came to him after studying Jacob Boehme 
was the reward of this faithful service. The universal 
significance of the Gospel history became more and more 
clear to him. St. John's words, "That was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world," 
became his favourite text. And, like St. John, he believed 
it possible to combine this universalising of the " whole 
process of Christ," as he calls it, with a strenuous insistence 
on the Gospel history. "Let no man think to charge me," 
he says, " with setting up an inward Saviour in opposition 
to that outward Christ whose history is recorded in the 
Gospel." The " inward Christ " is brought forth by the 
power and efficacy of that blessed Christ who was born 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Salvation, for Law, as for all mystics, is nothing else 
than union with God ; and " the way to it is the desire of 
the soul turned to God." " Faith," he says very finely, 
" is the power by which a man gives himself up to any- 
thing." 

Law is a sacramentalist because he believes in the 
sacramental character of all nature as symbolic of the life 
of God. "All that is on earth is only a change or altera- 
tion of something that was in heaven, and heaven itself is 
nothing else but the beatific visibility of the one God in 
Trinity." This kind of symbolism makes it easy for a 
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mystic to attach great value to sacramental religion, though 
a large school of mystics are distrustful of all such "out- 
ward and visible signs." Law was thus unable to draw 
closer to the Society of Friends, in spite of the many 
bonds of sympathy which might have been found between 
them. One thing at any rate he might have learned from 
them with advantage — their judicious methods of almsgiving. 
It is to be feared that Law's house at King's Cliffe was 
a happy hunting-ground for vagabonds and impostors. 

Those who wish to improve their acquaintance with 
this most true, genuine, and manly specimen of English 
Christianity should read not only the Serious Call, but The 
Spirit of Love and Tie Spirit of Prayer, which are the best 
examples of his later teaching. They deserve to hold a 
very high place, both as literature and as aids to a good 
life. And, like all good mystical writings, they can never 
be out of date. As Maeterlinck says, " Les veritis mystiques 
ne peuvent ni vieillir ni mourir. Une oeuvre ne vieillit 
pas qu'en proportion de son antimysticisme." 

W. R. INGE. 
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INGE'S CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM* 



THERE are some thoughtful and earnest people who flatter them- 
selves on their originality in matters theological. For such people, 
Mr. Inge's book is excellent reading. Their mistake is natural. 
The road up which a man has striven, step by step, with pain and 
difficulty, must surely be, he thinks, a new, untrodden path. He feels 
himself a Columbus of the spirit, and announces his discoveries with an 
air of authority — and this is well, for the time has not come when men 
may cease to insist on old truths, and there are many toiling after him, 
over whose heads the mist which he has pierced still hangs heavily. Yet 
it is well also, that he should not long regard himself as unique, but 
recognise on the road before him, the footprints of many feet — the feet 
of travellers, it may be, far more dauntless, far more resolute than he. 
They have encountered the same perils, have stumbled at the self-same 
obstacles, have failed, like him, to understand the darkness, like him, 
have seen the dawn break, glad at heart. He is but one insignificant 
pilgrim in a vast, eternal crusade. For the moment, his pride may 
suffer — it may be that Elijah's first feeling, when he heard of the seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal, was not one of unmixed 
joy — but out of the loss springs a great gain, the sense of a mighty 
comradeship. The footprints that he sees are sacred ; they are the 
record of human faithfulness to an ideal quest ; and steadfast voices come 
to him across the centuries, restoring to his own heart hope, courage, 
and fidelity. Once more he realises, what we are all of us so apt to 
forget, that time and space and even death, have no real power to 

* Christian Mysticism : Considered in eight lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford. By W. R. Inge, M.A. London : Methuen and Co., 1899. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
(Bampton Lectures, 1899.) 
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isolate, that he has never been alone. And we cannot read the book 
before us without a fresh consciousness of the " solidarity " of the race. 
To an outsider, for instance, who knows too little of the early Fathers, 
how full of interest is Mr. Inge's account of Origen (Page 89). 

" It is not that he denies or doubts the truth of the Gospel 
history, but he feels that events which only happened once can be of 
no importance, and regards the life, death, and resurrection of Christ as 
only one manifestation of a universal law, which was really enacted, not 
in this fleeting world of shadows, but in the eternal counsels of the 
Most High." 

Such a view may be misunderstood, but it springs from the sincere 
effort to know Christ and Truth, not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit, an effort which makes rather than destroys history. It is the 
labour of many years with us, and it is good to realise that long before 
our day it had been the labour of many centuries. 

Mr. Inge's book, full as it is of both scholarship and sympathy, 
reveals to us, however, not only new-old truths, but new-old fallacies. 
His treatment of the via negativa is especially interesting, since the via 
negativa must always be with men, as must likewise the tendencies to 
pantheism, and to dualism, which the writer seeks to classify among the 
Neoplatonists. It is a task of patience, for then as now, tendencies each 
of which, carried to an extreme, would prove destructive of both 
common sense and religion, often curiously balance each other in the 
same personality. 

"At the bottom," says Mr. Inge (page in), "the doctrine that 
God can be described only by negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, 
but belongs to the old religion of India. . . . Since God is the 
Infinite, and the Infinite is the antithesis of the finite, every attribute 
which can be affirmed of a finite being may be safely denied of God. 
Hence God can only be described by negatives. He can only be 
discovered by stripping off the qualities and attributes which veil Him ; 
He can only be reached by divesting ourselves of all the distinctions of 
personality, and sinking or rising into an * uncreated nothingness,' and 
He can only be imitated by aiming at an abstract spirituality, the 
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passionless apathy of a universal which is nothing in particular. . . . 
Nearly all that repels us in mediaeval religious life, its otherworldliness, 
its passive hostility to civilisation, the emptiness of its ideal life, its mal- 
treatment of the body, its disparagement of family life, the respect which 
it paid to indolent contemplation — springs from this one root." 

And yet : — 

"I do not think that the negative road is a pure error. There is 
a negative side in religion, both in thought and practice. . . . We 
must die daily, if our inward man is to be daily renewed. All the 
good things of this life have first to be renounced, and then given back 
to us, before they can be really ours." 

And " the saints of the cloister," in spite of limitations incidental 
to their place in history, have been "glorious pioneers among the high 
passes of the spiritual life, and scaled heights which those who talk 
glibly about the 'mistake of asceticism' have seldom even seen afar off." 
(Pages ns— 117.) 

This is fair, and it is true. The conquest of the "kingdom of 
God within us" is likewise the slow negation of the kingdom of this 
world. The indwelling Christ is only potential, till the lower self is 
crucified. When we speak of men as the children of God, we are 
speaking truly, yet symbolically, as a gardener speaks of planting lilies. 
The corn of wheat must fall into the ground and die, the germ must 
be perpetually transcended. So the soul must lose itself, yet not in 
death, but in growth, or as a resolved discord is lost, not in silence, 
but in harmony. On no theory of religion can we dispense with the 
crucifixion, but the true mystic sees in Calvary a triumph of life eternal. 

There is a false asceticism, which has the same root as a false 
materialism. Both deal with the body apart from its spiritual context ; 
and the hatred bestowed upon it by the first may be a mere inversion 
of the love bestowed upon it by the second. True ; but never let the 
consciousness of this fact divert us from the truth, in our own day, 
more indispensable — that flesh has no meaning save as a function of soul ! 
For the danger of the age is not a narrow asceticism, but a superficial 
materialism. This has always been the pleasant by-way that leads us to 
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Doubting Castle, and the dungeon of Giant Despair. No one questions 
the worth of the utterance of Goethe's Earth-Spirit : 
M 'Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 

And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by." 

But these noble lines of the Higher Pantheism, or, as Mr. Inge 
would have us say — Panentheism,* are no argument for materialism, as 
the word is commonly understood. Materialism does not weave the 
garment, but digs the grave, of God. All our creeds contradict it ; the 
man most hopelessly enslaVed by it dare not profess his true faith. But 
too often, while the current of our spoken prayer flows away from materialism 
the tide of our unspoken prayer sets towards it, and is infinitely 
stronger. Never stronger than to-day. Mr. Inge has in no degree 
exaggerated the debt we owe to all genuine mysticism, with its 
increasing plea for a fresh invasion of the temporal by the Eternal, of 
individual hopes and interests by the great world-hope of God. The 
plea may sometimes appear unreasonable, to our sensible, self-centred 
lives. We may blame, quite logically, the fierce, blind renunciation of 
the Spanish mystic, St. Juan of the Cross, in whom, as Mr. Inge owns, 
"the dualism and acosmism of mediaeval thought" finds an extreme 
expression. For example : 

" One desire only doth God allow — that of obeying Him, and 
carrying the cross. . . . We ought to seek for bitterness rather than 
sweetness in God." Even visions are " childish toys." And St. Juan 
prays : 

" All sweetness and delight for Thee, none for me ; all bitterness 
and trouble for me, none for Thee." 

Yet, the life of the old monk "shows what tremendous moral force 
is generated by complete self-surrender to God. And neither his failure 
to read the signs of the times, nor his defective and one-sided grasp of 
Christian truth, could deprive him of the reward of his life of sacrifice, 
feeling his fellowship with Christ in suffering." (Pp. 226 — 230.) 

What counter-reward has materialism to show ? 

* "The immanence of a God who is alto transcendent," as opposed to the mere 
"identification of God with the totality of existence." 
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Space forbids us to dwell in detail on Mr. Inge's fascinating studies 
in mysticism, from Plato and Philo, to the great nature-mystic, Words- 
worth, and to Browning, that mystic to the core, who reaches boldly — 
though not more boldly than St. John bids us do — through human lore 
to God. The book is really one that should be bought and studied. 

The writer's teaching on the Eucharist does not strike us as con- 
vincing, or indeed as wholly consistent with his general view of 
symbolism. 

"Nearly all the states or motions of the soul," he writes, "can find 
their appropriate expression in action. Charity in its manifold forms 
need not seek long for an object, and thankfulness and penitence, though 
they drive us first to silent prayer, are not satisfied till they have borne 
fruit in some act of gratitude or humility. But that deepest sense of 
communion with God, which is the very heart of religion, is in danger 
of being shut up in thought and word, which are inadequate expressions 
of any spiritual state. No doubt this highest state of the soul may find 
indirect expression in good works ; but these fail to express the imme- 
diacy of the communion which the soul has felt. The want of symbols 
to express these highest states of the soul is supplied by sacraments. A 
sacrament is a symbolic act, not arbitrarily chosen, but resting, to the 
mind of the recipient, on Divine authority, which has no ulterior object 
except to give expression to, and in so doing to effectuate, a relation 
which is too purely spiritual to find utterance in the customary activities 
of life." (P. 255.) 

Rather, surely, the sense of communion with God which cannot find 
expression in some act of gratitude or humility, or in the customary 
activities of life, is only half spiritual. For the man " spiritually-minded " 
through and through, whose hope, and love, and faith are all turned 
outward, who gives his life as a ransom for many, simply because the 
life of the many appears to him his own — no hour passes but the bread 
is broken, and the wine is poured. 

One more word, and we have done. In our poorer moments we 
may doubt the message of a book like Christian Mysticism, with its pre- 
vailing testimony : " The Kingdom of God is within you." We realise 
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how long the fields have been white for harvest, how clear and unmis- 
takable has been the command to reap, and yet, how many golden 
harvests, to outward vision, have been left to wither and decay. The 
world seems to have had no excuse. There have always been apostles, 
prophets, saints, and teachers, to echo, and make vivid in their lives, the 
great spiritual truths that should turn earth to heaven, and yet, after all 
the centuries, we find ourselves asking whether what is within men can 
by any stretch of the imagination be called the Kingdom of God. 

The hope lies here — that it is in our poorer moments we doubt. 
Despondency, like despair, often springs from egotism, the egotism in 
which we cannot realise the Divine immanence, just because for the time 
being we have done our best to annul it. And the remedy is any 
task, or hope, or prayer, in which the impatient, repining self, is quite 
forgotten. We can only believe in God when we co-operate with Him, 
we cannot help believing, if we co-operate. This is the secret of the 
true mystic ; and his faith is unshaken by the outward defeat, or, what 
is sometimes far more dangerous, the outward success of his cause. His 
responsibility is no galling burden that he must bear alone, but a 
Divinely ordered share in the Divine toil, which is peace. And his 
motto well might be "Ohne Hast, ohne Rast." "Ohne Hast," because, to 
God, a thousand years are as a day. " Ohne Rast," because, to God, 
one day is as a thousand yean. 

MAY KENDALL. 
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NOTE. 

THE following article introduces a further essay upon the 
problem of the Free Ministry in the Society of Friends, which will 
appear shortly : this, with a paper on Education, will close the 
series on this subject which we commenced last year. 

The importance of settling the limits of Church organisation 
is great in view of the present state of our Society. 

There is on the one hand the danger of crushing spiritual 
' freedom under the mechanism of the Church; on the other, the 
danger of dissipating spiritual energy for want of proper concentration 
and direction. 

We believe that the Society of Friends has during the century 
suffered more from want of wise organisation than from excessive 
mechanism, and we regard with great apprehension the tendency 
in some quarters unduly to depreciate the place of human agencies. 

We believe that the problem of the Free Ministry, which is 
also a problem of Congregational worship, and indeed of Congre- 
gational life, must be approached in a spirit of " sanctified common 
sense." 
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The want of spiritual power lies at the root of present failure, 
but that is neither a reason nor an excuse for declining to direct 
and develop such power as we possess. 

We have already expressed our conviction that the Free 
Ministry is upon its trial. We believe that the maintenance of 
this principle is of far more than sectarian interest; but at present 
the neglect of proper means for promoting the gift of the Ministry 
bids fair to extinguish the already flickering flame. 

We do well to insist upon silence as the basis of worship 
and the foundation of Congregational freedom, but to deprecate any 
encouragement of the gifts of teaching, of exhortation and of prophecy 
is to adopt a policy of suicide. 

THE EDITOR. 
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GEORGE FOX AS AN 
ECCLESIASTICAL STATESMAN 



THE character of George Fox may be reviewed from 
several sides, in all of which it repays study. He 
was a saintly mystic, a religious reformer, a social 
reformer, a champion of the rights of conscience, and an 
ecclesiastical statesman. It is the latter capacity in which 
we propose now to consider him. The founder of Penn- 
sylvania says : — " I write my knowledge and not report, 
and my witness is true, having been with him [G.F.] for 
weeks and months together on divers occasions, and those 
of the nearest and most exercising nature, and that by 
night and by day, by sea and by land, in this and in 
foreign countries ; and I can say I never saw him out of 
his place, or not a match for every service or occasion. 
For in all things he acquitted himself like a man, yea, a 
strong man, a new and heavenly-minded man ; a divine 
and a naturalist, and all of God Almighty's making." * 

* Preface to Fox's Journal. 
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The ability which Fox displayed in framing the polity 
of the Society of Friends is the feature in his character 
which we should the least have anticipated he would 
possess. He was a Christian saint and a religious reformer 
by virtue of his long and anxious search for truth, his 
detachment from any existing ecclesiasticism, by his intimate 
knowledge of one book, — the Scriptures, — and by the dedi- 
cation of his whole nature to the government and teaching 
of Christ by His Spirit. He was fitted to be a social 
reformer, himself a peasant and familiar with the wants of 
those who earned their daily bread, as were many of the 
Hebrew prophets drawn from the ranks of the herdmen or 
the dressers of sycamore trees, whilst his natural courage, 
his sense of justice, and above all his entire loyalty to the 
Divine will, as he apprehended it, made him a martyr for 
the cause of religious liberty — but there would seem to 
have been very little in the surroundings of his early life, 
qualifying him for the work of setding a great system of 
church government. There can, however, be litde doubt 
but that when William Penn said he had never seen Fox 
unequal to any service or occasion, he would include 
within the scope of his remark the ability for constructive 
church legislation. 

At the outset of his ministry Fox seems to have 
anticipated a much larger result than the establishment of 
a new denomination, however numerous. When, however, 
he found how events were shaping themselves, and that 
companies of spiritually-minded persons were everywhere 
springing up, animated by one faith and observing the 
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same religious usages, he quickly saw that these must be 
organised, and placed under some government if the work 
was to be permanent. Difficult problems presendy presented 
themselves. The children of Light strongly held that they 
belonged to the royal priesthood, that no Christian minister 
is styled a priest in the New Testament in virtue of his 
office, and in short that there was no room for sacerdotal 
intervention between themselves and God. Hence they 
objected in any way to recognise the offices of the clergy, 
including those connected with the solemnisation of marriages 
and their registration, as also of births and deaths. George 
Fox very early saw that provision must be made for the 
recording of these events, so important for establishing the 
rights of individuals and of families, and he consequently 
laid the foundations of a Friends' system of registration. 
Some existing register books date back as early as 1650. 

In the matter of marriages something more was 
required than registration ; there must be a ceremonial 
corresponding with the religious convictions of the parties 
concerned, as well as one which the courts of law would 
recognise. The principles to which the ceremonial must 
conform were clear. It was to be religious without being 
sacerdotal : " you never read throughout the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that either priests or bishops married any ; but it 
is God's work, and his ordinance ; for whom God joins 
together, let no man put asunder." The early procedure 
(1653) is thus described : — 

" They " (the parties intending to marry) " were to 
lay it before the faithful in time, before anything was 
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concluded ; and afterward publish it in the end of a 
meeting, or in a market (as they were moved thereto). 
And when all things were found clear, they being free 
from all others, and their relatives satisfied, then they 
might appoint a meeting on purpose, for the taking of 
each other ; in the presence of at least twelve faithful 
witnesses." * 

The new ceremonial was beset with many dangers. 
Being unattended with cost, some availed themselves of 
it for its cheapness. On the other hand there were 
some who shrank from exposing themselves and their 
families to the consequences, should the courts refuse to 
recognise the validity of unions so solemnised. The clergy 
succeeded in inciting the ecclesiastical courts to deal with 
these marriages as offences, carrying imprisonment as the 
penalty. So carefully, however, had the procedure been 
guarded, that when the validity of a Friend's marriage was 
tried at Nottingham in 1661 before Judge Archer it was 
ruled that the union was good — a decision afterwards up- 
held by the superior courts. Throughout the lifetime of 
Fox, and indeed long after his death, the subject of 
the marriage ceremonial continued to be a difficult one 
to the Society. Fox saw that to ensure its permanent 
success, the ceremonial must be safe-guarded by adequate 
guarantees for publicity, order, and the concurrence of 
relatives. In various ways he strengthened these guarantees 
from time to time, until he found many of his co- 
religionists arrayed against him. The Society arose at 

• Fox's Epistles, 1698 Ed, p. 278. 
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a time when men's minds yrere stirred to the depths 
on spiritual matters. The Friends represented a reaction 
against Puritanism, but they inherited and emphasized all 
the Puritan intensity. They also carried to its extremest 
limit that individualism which the Protestant reformation 
had reasserted. Within their ranks were crowds of men 
nurtured amongst the almost countless sectaries of the 
Commonwealth period. Some of these would now be 
accounted anarchists ; there were men like John Lilburne, 
so given to strife that if none had been left but 
him, it was said John would have quarrelled with Lil- 
burne and Lilburne with John. There were Levellers who 
had resisted the discipline of Cromwell's army ; Seekers 
and Ranters who had testified against well nigh every shape 
of human authority. When it is remembered further that 
Fox was himself leading a great uprising against the con- 
stituted religious authorities of the day, we cannot wonder 
that he had to face a frequent opposition to his regulations, 
from his own friends. This did not, however, divert him 
from his purpose, — and there can be little doubt that it 
was largely due to his persistency that the ceremonial 
steadily wore its way as the years passed. When the 
emigration to Pennsylvania began, some three hundred 
marriages were celebrated annually in Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the Quaker fashion. It is observable throughout 
this long contest, how Fox fortified his position, by pro- 
viding additional safeguards for publicity and good order, 
by calling into existence women's church meetings and 
giving them a responsible position, and also by availing 
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himself of the learning of his scholarly friends, in ascer- 
taining what were the teachings of history relevant to the 
problem before him. This is illustrated in the following 
letter to Richard Richardson, a London schoolmaster : — 

" Now dear R. R., I desire that thou would search 
all the libraries concerning marriages, and what they do say 
of them ; and the Fathers, and how they did before the 
monks first came in ; and when marriage with the priest 
came in ; and search histories and laws, and see what 
thou canst bring out both good and bad ; and what 
maketh a marriage — and do what thou canst in this thing."* 
It was a matter of complaint by the dissatisfied spirits in 
the Society that so many Friends consulted George Fox 
about marriage proceedings. It is clear that he was the 
foremost man in the long controversy which this subject 
excited, and the final triumph of the Friend ceremonial is 
a witness to the combination of boldness in his policy, with 
singular caution and circumspection in giving it practical 
effect. Throughout this chapter, Fox is seen as the con- 
structive legislator as well as the cautious administrator. 

Many of the difficulties which he encountered were 
the fanatical offspring of dogmas he had himself proclaimed. 
He had insisted that the learning of the schools was not 
essential to a Gospel minister, that Christ was Himself his 
people's teacher by His Spirit, that the Spirit was offered 
to all. Experience showed that this teaching could ally 
itself, with a too fatal facility, to human laziness and love 
of ease. Parents argued that they might give up the 

* Quoted by W. Tanner, Lectures on the History of Friends in Bristol, p. 1x4. 
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instruction and education of their children, so as to leave 
their blank and plastic minds clear sheets for receiving the 
teachings of God's Spirit. What was the result ? In Fox's 
words, that such children grew up worse than the children 
of the world. He promptly recognised the danger, and set 
himself to counteract it by his own oral teaching, and by 
a series of epistles which extend over a period of more 
than thirty years. In these letters he appeals to the 
examples of birds and beasts in the teaching of their 
young. In some he brings forward the example of Jewish 
parents, and argues that Christians should show more, not 
less diligence, than those who professed an inferior faith. 
One extract will illustrate his line of argument ; it is from 
an episde of 1669 : — 

" And all Friends, see that your children be trained 
up in soberness, and holiness, and righteousness, and tem- 
perance, and meekness, and gentleness, and lowliness, and 
modesty, in their apparel and carriage, and so exhort your 
children and families in the Truth, that the Lord may be 
glorified in all your families. And teach your children 
when they are young ; then will they remember it when 
they are old, according to Solomon's counsel ; so that 
your children may be a blessing to you, and not a curse. 

"And all men and women are to order their children 
and servants in the order of the Gospel, and in the new 
Covenant, that they may all come to know the Lord* 
For the outward Jews were to train up their children in 
the old law, in the old Covenant : and so you that are 
called Christians are to train up your children in the fear 
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of the Lord, and in Christ Jesus, that they may walk in 
Him, in modesty, and holiness, and virtue. And so all to 
govern their families : and they that are to govern, are 
to be governed and ordered themselves, by the Spirit and 
power of God, to God's glory, and as examples in their 
families ; for all looseness is out of the power of God, 
either in word or life." * 

Fox interested himself in the establishment of schools 
for the children of Friends. His idea of the scope of 
female education was very comprehensive ; it embraced in- 
struction in all things civil and useful in the creation. 
He himself seems to have acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of Hebrew in his later years. The results of these 
efforts was far reaching. The children of the infant Society 
were largely rescued from the perilous consequences of a 
neglect of parental duties ; and succeeding generations, 
down to our own time, have been strongly influenced by 
the example and letters of George Fox. This influence 
can easily be traced in the writings of Samuel Tuke, 
which have had their marked effect in promoting that 
widely spread value for and interest in education, which 
have characterised Friends in the last fifty years of their 
history. 

Dr. Westcott has rightly pointed out that the Quakers 
" expressed with the greater force and exclusiveness the 
new thought of the Reformation, the thought of indi- 
viduality." This feature in their teaching, which has been 
a chief factor in fashioning their characteristic denominational 

* George Fox's Epistles, Tuke's Edition, pp. 194-5. 
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independence, was one which hindered their organisation, 
and has always made them stronger in individual than in 
associated action. It enormously added to George Fox's 
difficulties. The first ten years of his ministry were years 
of active mission work, in which he was the untiring 
apostle inviting to the acceptance of a spiritual Christianity. 
In 1656 came the fall of James Naylor. The action of 
Cromwell's Parliament gave to this misstepping of an over- 
wrought enthusiast, excited by a company of foolish women, 
an importance grotesquely disproportionate to its real signi- 
ficance. It brought home, however, to George Fox the 
peril which might attend the ill-proportioned setting forth 
of truth. He became more guarded in his own mani- 
festoes, and he saw with a clearer vision that the main- 
tenance of order was essential, to safeguard the liberty of 
the Spirit. He endeavoured to secure this order through 
the action of church meetings, so laying the basis upon 
which the whole system of internal government was subse- 
quently reared. Repeated imprisonments overtook him at 
this period of his life, but as soon as he was released 
from Scarborough Castle, he organised Monthly Meetings 
throughout Great Britain. London was still lying in ashes 
after the fire of 1666, when he wrote : 

"Then was I moved of the Lord to recommend the 
setting up of five Monthly Meetings of men and women in 
the city of London (besides the women's meetings and the 
Quarterly Meetings), to take care of God's glory, and to 
admonish and exhort such as walked disorderly or care- 
lessly, and not according to truth. For whereas Friends 
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had had only Quarterly Meetings, now truth was spread, 
and Friends were grown more numerous, I was moved to 
recommend the setting up of Monthly Meetings throughout 
the nation. And the Lord opened to me and let me see 
what I must do, and how the men's and women's Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings should be ordered and established 
in this nation and in other nations, and that I should 
write to them, where I came not, to do the same."* 

The women's church meetings were the most novel 
feature of the new organisation. They harmonised with the 
doctrine that the gifts of the Spirit still descended upon 
daughters as well as sons, that in Christ Jesus was neither 
male nor female. These meetings filled a place of singular 
usefulness in those days of fiery persecution, when families 
were being ruined, and multitudes of persons were suffering, 
especially women and children, from the imprisonments and 
deaths of the bread-winners. For these the ministries of 
the Quaker women were of the utmost value. Nor did the 
new organisation serve alone for internal needs ; the periodic 
gatherings were also availed of for aggressive action, in the 
declaration of Truth to the people. It was not long 
before this new departure was assailed by a formidable 
opposition, — an opposition that was not entirely quelled during 
Fox's lifetime. It was led by influential men who had been 
his trusted colleagues and fellow labourers. The new 
meetings were represented as interfering with individual 
liberty, with limiting the guidance of the Spirit ; as a return 
to the bondage from which their opponents had been 

* Journal^ p. 311. 
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emancipated when they became Friends. Other elements of 
opposition — some of a baser character — entered into the strife, 
of which we need not speak : our subject is not the history 
of the Society but the character of George Fox. He met 
the storm of opposition which had been evoked with dignity, 
patience and tact. He never withdrew from the position 
he had taken up, but he exercised great forbearance and 
patience in trying to persuade the dissentient Friends. Con- 
ferences extended over days were held for discussion and 
argument. The pen was largely used on both sides, as a 
literature of more than a hundred pamphlets and books 
remains to attest. To the railing with which he was assailed, 
Fox replied by a touching appeal to the manner of his 
life and labours : — 

"You have known the manner of my life, the best part 
of thirty years, since I went forth and forsook all things ; 
I sought not myself, I sought you and His glory that sent 
me ; and when I turned you to Him, that is able to 
save you, I left you to Him ; and my travels have been 
great, in hungers and colds when there was few [Friends] 
for the first six or seven years, that I often lay in woods 
and commons in the night ; that many times it was a by- 
word, that I would not come into houses, and lie in their 
beds ; and the prisons have been made my home a great 
part of my time, and in danger of my life and in jeopardy 
daily : and amongst you I have made myself of no reputation 
to keep the truth up in reputation, as you all very well know 
it, that be in the fear of God : with the low, I made myself low ; 
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and with the weak and feeble I was one with them, and con- 
descended to all conditions, for the Lord had fitted me so 
before He sent me forth ; and so I passed through great 
sufferings in my body, as you have been sensible. And few 
at the first took care for the establishing Men and Women's 
Meetings, though they were generally owned when they 
understood them ; but the Everlasting God, that sent me 
forth by His everlasting power, first to declare His ever- 
lasting gospel, and then after people had received the 
gospel, I was moved to go through the nation, to 
advise them to set up the Men's Meetings, and the Women's, 
many of which were set up ; and I was moved to write 
to other places, for them to do the like, that kept the 
power ; and this was the end, that all that had received 
the gospel, might be possessors of it, and of the Gospel-order 
which is heavenly ; and that all that had received Christ 
Jesus might so walk in Him, and possess His Government 
in the church, who are members of Him, the heavenly 
head ; and so men and women being heirs of Christ, they 
are heirs of Him and of His government : so that men and 
women may be both possessors of His government ; and men 
and women being heirs of His gospel might inherit it ; then 
men and women are heirs in the order of the gospel, which 
is from heaven, and not by man, nor of man ; which is an 
everlasting order, which is from all the power of God, for 
the Gospel is called the Everlasting Gospel ; so that all 
now in the restoration by Christ Jesus, into the image of 
God, may be helps meet in holiness and righteousness, as 
Adam and Eve were in before they fell ; for in the Church 
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of Christ, where He is head, there is His Gospel, and His 
Order, and His Government."* 

Fox had powerful allies in men like Barclay, Penn, 
Crisp, and Ellwood, all of whom took part in the controversy. 
Throughout his life it is noticeable how successful Fox was 
in availing himself of the services of men more learned 
than himself. We have already given one instance in con- 
nection with the marriage ceremonial, another is found in 
such a work as the Battledore, which discusses the grammar 
of personal pronouns in different languages, and must have 
been chiefly written by scholars, though at Fox's instigation. 
We have seen that the Women's Meetings were those 
most strongly assailed by the dissentient Friends. Fox 
upheld these in a work of his own, entided An En- 
couragement to all the Women's Meetings in the World, in 
which he laboriously traverses Scripture from Genesis to 
Revelation, bringing forward a long array of historical 
illustrations of the responsible place occupied by women 
in civil and religious society. A noticeable feature of 
this work is the evident anxiety of the writer to insist 
more strongly upon the responsibilities resting upon women 
than upon their rights. He was more apprehensive that 
they might neglect their duties, than be deprived of the 
opportunity of discharging them, by masculine exclusiveness. 
The book is now forgotten, but it illustrates the author's 
power as a controversialist. It is a two-fold appeal, to facts 
and to conscience. A writer who wants to convince can take 
no stronger ground. In this great discussion Fox stood 

* Epistles (itt Edition), pp. 341-2. 
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firmly by his policy, whilst using every effort to conciliate 
his opponents, by persuasion and weighty argument. Writing 
to his wife in 1674, respecting the Women's Meetings and 
the opposition they were encountering, he expresses his 
belief that " love, patience, and wisdom will wear out all 
that which is not of God." It was the saying of a sagacious 
leader, solicitous for the triumph of the cause he was indentified 
with, whilst forgetful of self. 

In connection with the wave of opposition, of which we 
have spoken, a tendency to disparage the place and services 
of the travelling ministers displayed itself. It had been by the 
strenuous and sustained work of itinerant preachers that the 
Society had been principally gathered. Fox recognised the 
dangers to which their work was now exposed. He encouraged 
them by his episdes. He guarded against abuses, by advising 
that they should carry certificates from their meetings when 
from home. Their expenses should, he urged, be cheerfully 
provided. He urged the "public Friends " to use their 
common sense in judiciously distributing themselves, not 
" going in heaps " to some places, and leaving others without 
a preacher. Living much in London in the latter years of 
his life, he particularly devoted his attention to the needs 
of the great body of Friends in the Metropolis. "The 
Meeting for Sufferings," the representative " Yearly Meeting," 
and the " Morning Meeting " are survivals of the institutions 
of this period. The functions of the first of these have been 
altered and enlarged, the place and power of the second have 
increased, whilst the third is now the feeble survival of an 
organisation which for many years before Fox's death, as 
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well as after, provided, amongst other functions, for the 
orderly distribution of the preachers " according to their con- 
cern or freedom," at the meetings throughout London and 
its neighbourhood. These arrangements ante-dated by two 
generations the plans of the Methodist local preachers. They 
were worked with much efficiency for many years, falling 
into disuse with the waning of spiritual zeal, and the growth 
of a quietistic mysticism, far removed from the robust and 
vigorously aggressive policy of George Fox. 

When death overtook him, his words, "I am clear, I 
am fully clear/* represented a completed work such as it 
has been given to very few men to accomplish. The 
Society gathered in the United Kingdom was as numerous 
as that gathered by John and Charles Wesley in the next 
century. Two prosperous colonies had been planted in the 
Western world, homes of civil and religious freedom. The 
Toleration Act, largely carried through the sufferings of the 
Friends, had permanendy changed the policy of Great 
Britain and her colonies in respect to the rights of con- 
science. 

Beginning his ministry as an iconoclast — the apostle of 
a singularly individualistic faith, George Fox preserved that 
saving sense of the proportion of things, which qualified him 
to become the architect of a system of church organisation 
suitable for the present needs of a great religious democracy. 
This system in its after development may have restrained 
individual action overmuch, and introduced an excess of 
corporate action. It does not come within the scope of this 
paper to consider the causes of defects which afterwards 
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displayed themselves. It is a fair matter for argument 
whether these were inherent in the original scheme, or 
whether they were not rather the results of spiritual in- 
firmity, affecting succeeding generations. Our immediate 
purpose has been served, if we have shown how remarkably 
the man, taken from tending sheep in Leicestershire to 
declare afresh the spiritual nature of the Kingdom of Christ, 
was also qualified to be the constructive legislator of a great 
system of church government ; the founder of a marriage 
ceremonial, religious without being sacerdotal ; and the en- 
lightened friend of education, specially of women. His aim 
was to combine the maintenance of order with the widest 
liberty, to provide such an organisation as e.g. in the dis- 
tribution of the ministry, made spiritual zeal fruitful and 
permanent in results. In the main, experience has vindicated 
the wisdom of George Fox's ecclesiastical legislation. Some 
of it has been tested in two continents, through the life- 
time of eight generations, with singularly successful results, 
whilst parts which have been neglected or forgotten might 
have prevented the development of much denominational 
weakness. 

JOHN S. ROWNTREE. 
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JOHN 
DALTON. 



HOW often at a Quaker breakfast table in place of "A 
wet, cold morning ! " one learns the rainfall in 
decimals, and the exact minimum ! A life more 
leisured because more restrained may be one reason for 
this more accurate note of natural phenomena, but does not the 
strong hereditary sense of the divine immanence also draw the 
Friend to read the creation as carefully as the written page ? 
Anyhow, 150 years ago, Friend Elihu Robinson, of Eagles- 
field, was probably Cumberland's first meteorologist, and 
Friend John Gough — an acute ' observer,' though blind 
from his second year — first set the example in Kendal of 
keeping a meteorological diary. Each of these men taught 
Dalton other things, but both interested him in the study 
of the weather. His first observation — of 200,000 made 
before that taken on the last evening of his life — was to 
note a fine aurora in 1787, when he was twenty. * 

But Dalton bettered his instruction. So when, ten years 
later, he was called to teach mathematics and science at the 
New College in Manchester — the town in which he ended 
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his days — he took with him the proof-sheets of a work on 
meteorology which by itself would have won him a name. 
The chapter upon Evaporation, as well as the bulk of 
the work of the next six years, — e.g., his paper upon the 
Tendency of Elastic Fluids to Diffusion, that upon the 
Solubility of Gases under Varying Pressures, etc. — shows 
that the mind of Dalton had early taken what has been 
termed " a corpuscular turn." In former years his bio- 
grapher, the layman as well as the man of science, had to 
confess, if to himself only, to a twinge of uneasiness in 
assuming that Dalton's mental path to the conception of 
atoms of relative fixed weights lay through his discovery 
of the composition of marsh gas in 1804.* An excellent 
witness reported Dalton to have said so. That Dalton said 
that this discovery rendered his conception a certainty is 
most probable. But, to a paper upon the Solubility of 
Gases, written in October, 1803, is appended (a propos des 
bottes on the fresco assumption) a "Table of Relative Weights 
of Ultimate Particles of Gaseous and other Bodies" ! 
Apart from the date difficulty we cannot forget that he was 
a physicist rather than a chemist. So unlikely, indeed, was 
it that from a well-beaten path which he had taken only 
a litde way he had descried a new world, that a few denied 
his claim to the discovery. 

So it was a real relief when, six years ago, Sir H. 
Roscoe, among the voluminous Dalton papers belonging to 

* That Sir H. Roscoe did assume this in the eighties, Ford Maddox Brown's fresco 
in the Town Hall representing Dalton, in Quaker garb, collecting bubbles from a stagnant 
pool, the sport of ragged urchins, will long testify. 
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the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, came 
across Dalton's notes for his lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1809-10. These notes give a brief history "of the 
train of thought ^nd experience which led" Dalton to his 
" conclusions regarding Chemical Elements." He begins by 
saying, " Having been long accustomed to make meteoro- 
logical observations, and to speculate upon the nature and con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, it often struck me with wonder 
how a compound mixture, or a mixture of two or more 
elastic fluids, should constitute apparently a homogeneous 
mass." It was in fact through the physical thinking of 
his early manhood that he arrived at the great theory which 
rendered chemistry an exact science. And being convinced that 
" his simple theory would be made the basis of all chemical 
reasoning respecting the absolute quantities and the proportions 
of all elementary principles, whether simple or compound," he 
henceforth devoted himself mainly to chemistry. He con- 
tented himself with the simplest apparatus, for which his poor 
purse was not the only reason. For accurate experiment he 
cared little ; he seemed able " to finish with his head what 
he began with his hands." Then, for this large new world, 
the quick-sighted orientation of the pioneer was of far more 
service than an Ordnance Survey. Almost to the end of 
his life he made notable additions to chemical discovery. 

All this was done by one of few advantages. Born in 
1766, in a tiny Cumbrian village, the son of a poor Quaker 
weaver — there was of course " stuff" in the mother, as well 
as in the father, — his schooling ended when he was eleven. 
From twelve to fourteen he earned five shillings a week by 
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teaching the village school. Then, after a spell of husbandry, 
when but fifteen he became a teacher in the Friends* School, 
Kendal, of which from 1785 to 1793 he was co-principal 
with his elder brother. General self-improvement and 
meteorology filled his vacant hours. In 1793 he was called 
to Manchester, where, first at New College and afterwards 
privately, he taught for scanty pay. How he worked and 
what came of it we have briefly seen. Honours came first 
from abroad, then slowly but very heartily from England. 
The great savants of Paris, during Dalton's one foreign 
journey, in 1822, vied in showing him honour. In 1826 
he received the first Royal Medal. In 1830 he was chosen 
one of the eight foreign associates of the French Academy. 
Oxford conferred an honorary degree, and Government a 
pension. Manchester raised in his life-time the statue which 
now faces that of his great pupil, Joule, gave him a public 
funeral in 1844, and founded the first English research 
scholarship in honour of his memory. 

Outwardly, Nature had compounded her favoured child 
unevenly. He had a narrow gullet which made him eat 
slowly. He was of greater specific gravity than water, so 
could not swim. And he was colour-blind. He was, 
indeed, one of the first to inquire scientifically into 
" Daltonism." But it was another Quaker, Dr. Young, 
known better in connection with the undulatory theory of 
light, who came nearest in those days to the true solution. 
Dalton himself set his colour-blindness down as probably due to 
some coloration of the vitreous humour. Obeying his wish, 
two surgeon friends examined his eye after death, but 
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found nothing abnormal save a remarkable deficiency in 
the brain (to which they honestly testified) where " phreno- 
logists locate the organ of colour." Again, while his face 
was strikingly like that of the great discoverer of the Law 
of Gravitation, his frame was that of a Cumberland farmer. 
His writings were polished, with almost Johnsonian periods, 
but to the last he was as glad to drop back into his 
native brogue as he was to revisit the scenes and renew 
the friendships, however humble, of his earlier days. 
When presented to William IV., the king, who probably 
associated Manchester most with Peterloo, said, " Well, Dr. 
Dalton, how are you getting on in Manchester ? " and got 
the answer "Well, I don't know — just middling I think." 
Dalton, when told he had not showed Court manners, 
replied, " Mebbe sae ; but what can yan say to sic like 
fowk ? " 

Dalton never married, not of set purpose, if sundry 
stories be true. One he tells himself. There was a 
Quakeress, a widow, " the handsomest woman in Man- 
chester," whom he had to visit. " Against mere beauty" 
he explains, " he was full proof. . . . But she began 
to descant upon the excellence of an exact acquaintance 
with English grammar [Dalton had written one] and the art 
of letter writing, ... to converse upon the use of 
dephlogisticated marine acid in bleaching ; upon the effects 
of opium on the animal system, etc., etc. I was no 
longer able," he says, " to hold out, but surrendered at 
discretion." He " regained his freedom," however, after a 
week's " captivity." 
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For social life and old friendships Dalton spared a 
fair share of time. For politics none. The John's family, 
with whom he boarded twenty-six years, were long in 
finding out he " was a Conservative." Another writer 
boldly claims him as a Liberal. Whilst Lonsdale says, 
" He must have been a Whig, as almost all true and well- 
educated Quakers are " ! 

We should have been glad to know more of his 
thinking on highest themes. He kept his Quaker garb and 
address, was regular at Meeting, and showed " great 
reverence and deep feeling." His reticence on theology may 
have been partly Quakerly, but was partly, perhaps, due to 
a desire not to disturb the minds of those about him. 
For it is significant that when Dr. Chalmers visited him 
he " expressed himself to be much gratified to find that 
Dr. C's. views [on the Mosaic account of the Creation] 
were enlarged and scientific." 

We must end with the words in which Professor 
Sedgwick, in 1833, referred to Dalton's life and work. 
" Dr. Dalton had obtained for himself, in those branches 
which he had cultivated, a name not perhaps equalled by 
that of any other living philosopher of the world. From 
the hour he came from his mother's womb the God of 
nature had laid His hand upon his head and had ordained 
him for the ministration of high philosophy. But his 
natural talents, great as they were, and his almost intuitive 
skill in tracing the relations of material phenomena, would 
have been of comparatively little value to himself and 
society had there not been superadded a beautiful moral 
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simplicity and singleness of heart which made him go on 
steadily in the way he saw before him, without turning to 
the right hand or the left, and taught him to do homage 
to no authority before that of truth. Fixing his eye on 
the highest views of science, his experiments had never an 
insulated character, but were always made as contributions 
towards some important end — were among the steps to- 
wards some lofty generalisation. And with a most happy 
prescience of the points towards which the rays of scattered 
experiments were converging, he had more than once seen 
light, while to other eyes all was yet in darkness ; out of 
seeming confusion had elicited order, and had thus reached 
the high distinction of becoming one of the greatest legis- 
lators of chemical science." 

THEODORE NEILD. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 



IT may seem somewhat of an anachronism to find in a " Present Day 
Paper" a review of a book published more than fifteen hundred 
years ago ; but there are some works whose infinite variety age 
cannot stale and custom cannot wither, and The Confessions of Saint 
Augustine is one of them. The most eloquent, the most vivid, the most 
candid of religious autobiographies, it is as fresh and opportune as when 
it first issued forth from the little North African monastery of Hippo 
at the end of that distracted fourth century, whose intellectual and 
spiritual atmosphere was so remarkably like our own. In the present 
writer's belief it is much less known amongst Friends than amongst other 
religious bodies. Yet, surely, if we would master the history of Christian 
thought, we ought not to neglect the life story of the greatest intellect 
which has been entirely devoted to the service of the * Christian Church 
since the death of Paul. We may — we must — regret much of the effect 
of that powerful intellect on the history of Christian dogma. We may 
deplore the awful results which flowed from that one terrible sentence 
of his — that Magna Charta of the persecutor — which gave sanction in 
advance to the fires of the inquisition, and stifled the scruples of many 
a humane and hesitating ruler as to the tortures he was about to inflict. 
But, in spite of all that is dark and terrible in his teaching, Augustine 
remains what Renan called him "l'homme le plus 6tonnant de l'eglise 
latine." His place is with that "small, transfigured band" in which 
Plato and Pascal are the shining names. 
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In none of his works, not even in that wonderful City of God, 
which the fell of Rome wrung from his pen, do we find in quite 
so marked a degree the power, the vividness, the conquering sincerity, 
which breathe through the pages of the Confessions. It has been 
well called "the history of a soul written in starlight and immortal 
tears." Many of its meditations recall the structure and the sentiment 
of the Psalms more closely than anything else in non-canonical 
literature. In its unflinching analysis of the deceitfulness and subtlety of 
which the human heart is capable, it is unsurpassed anywhere. And yet, 
in spite of the bitter condemnation which Augustine throws on that past 
which he so realistically portrays, he shows a striking absence of 
fanaticism, a readiness to acknowledge his indebtedness to the non- 
Christian teachers who influenced his spiritual development. From the 
Hortensius of Cicero, he tells us, he first learnt to treat all things as 
vile in comparison with truth. He is no less grateful in his acknowledg- 
ments to Plato and the Neo-Platonists, and particularly to Plotinus — 
"magnus ille platonicus." Nor is he on the whole unjust to the merits 
of that great Roman civilisation, which, in the phrase of the Greek 
rhetorician had "made of the world one city." Nowhere else in 
early Christian literature do we get so clear a conception of the unity of 
the empire; of the speed and safety with which its citizens could travel 
throughout its vast extent ; of the completeness of its educational system, 
by which it was possible for an African lad to pass at comparatively 
small cost from the elementary school of his little town, through the 
econdary school of an adjoining city, to what we should now call the 
university of Carthage and thence to Milan and Rome ; of the colour, 
the variety, the complexity of life in the empire ; of the excellence of 
its legal system ; of the fierce contentions of its religious parties ; of the 
keenness and the vigour of its intellectual life. 

Much of the book is indeed occupied by metaphysical disquisitions and 
doctrinal subtleties, which repel all but the devotee of philosophy or theo- 
logy. But often in the midst of these the reader is rewarded by some 
charming sentence, which illustrates the many-sidedness and fertility of the 
writer's mind. Is he describing his temptations ? he will break off with a 
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sentence like this : — " For the light, that Queen of colours, bathing all that 
we can look upon from morning till evening — let me go where I will, still 
keeps gliding by me in unnumbered disguises and soothing me while I 
am busy at other things, and thinking not at all of her." Is he 
speaking of the spiritual history of his mother ? he will give vividness 
and actuality to it by telling, how, when as a little girl, she used to 
draw wine out of the cask in the cellar, she would sip with the tips 
of her lips where it lies open above, before pouring the wine into the 
flask ; how she had thus gradually grown into the habit of drinking her 
little cup almost brimful of wine, and how she was cured of the habit 
by the taunt of a quarrelsome maid-servant who called her a wine 
bibber to annoy her. Nothing in patristic literature is so tenderly 
human as the story of Monica as told by Augustine ; her fears for his 
future; the calm wisdom of the old Bishop who soothed her by assuring 
her that it was impossible that the son of these tears could perish ; her 
tact in circumventing the gossips of her native town ; her skill in dealing 
with her mother-in-law ; her patience in winning her unfaithful pagan 
husband to constancy and to Christianity ; her delight in her son's 
conversion, and then the unspeakable beauty of the close of her life 
with its one perfect picture of mother and son looking out over the 
garden at Ostia, bordering on the Tiber, and their vision of calm. 

" . . Hushed the tumult of the flesh, hushed the images of earth, and 
of the waters, and of the air, hushed too the poles, and if the very soul 
should be hushed to itself, and were by cessation of thought of self to 
pass beyond itself; if all dreams and imaginary revelations, every tongue 
and every token, were hushed and whatsoever falls out through change. . . " 

I leave to the last the deepest and greatest thing in the book — 
Augustine's story of his conversion. His long intellectual struggles, his 
progress through Neoplatonism to Manicheanism and through Manicheanism 
to Christianity, vividly as they are told, seem feeble indeed" compared 
with the struggle with his own lower self, ending in that wonderful scene 
in the garden, when he heard the voice calling " Tolle, Lege " ! and 
running into the house took up the Epistle to the Romans, and 
read the passage, "'Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
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and wantonness, not in strife and envying, but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.' No further would I read ; nor was there need ; for instantly 
at the end of this sentence, as though my heart were flooded with a 
light of peace, all the shadows of doubt melted away/ 1 

Some of the incidents of Augustine's conversion may seem to us to 
savour of superstition, nor is it given to all to know so clear and 
distinct a landmark in their spiritual history as is here portrayed. But 
to the reality of the change that was wrought in him, the whole after 
history of the Latin Church bears testimony. Nor can the teaching of 
the Confessions be more aptly summarised than in the terse and 
thankful sentence in which, looking back on the storm-tossed years of his 
early spiritual life, he puts on record his faith in that divine fatherhood 
with which, through much sin, and doubt, and suffering, he had at 
length been guided into conscious union. 

"Thou hast made us for Thee, and our hearts are restless until 
they find rest in Thee." 

E. RICHARD CROSS. 
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THE PERMANENT VALUE 
OF THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. 



IT is a very significant fact that such a question as that 
of the validity of Paulinism for present-day Christianity 

should be discussed. It marks the speed at which 
Christian thought has travelled during recent years. Of 
course, the question is not wholly new, but it is more 
widely asked than ever, and more urgent in its demand 
for answer. It will help us in answering it if I set forth 
briefly the causes which have forced it upon us. 

In the first place, there is the far-reaching change 
which has come through the breakdown of the old doctrine 
of inspiration. How far-reaching this change really is, few have, 
perhaps, adequately realised. Among those who have surrendered 
the belief in verbal inspiration, and even a belief in the 
necessarily historical character of whatever they find in the 
scriptures, the old infallibility still continues to be often 
claimed for the moral and spiritual teaching, at least of 
the New Testament. Nevertheless, it is clear that when 
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the old doctrine has been surrendered, we cannot very 
logically mark off one peculiar province and say to the 
critical intellect "Thus far shalt thou go and no farther." 
We must, therefore, seek for some new basis on which 
to ground our acceptance of Paul's teaching. 

And this is all the more imperative since the rise of 
Biblical theology has enabled us to trace within the New 
Testament itself divergent types of doctrine. It has also 
brought home to us very strongly that these special forms of 
belief were influenced by the mental and spiritual environ- 
ment in which those who promulgated them were trained. 

Further, among the most characteristic movements of 
our own time is that which is commonly summed up in 
the phrase "the return to Christ." On the lips of many 
this definitely means the forsaking of Paul. Nor can it be 
denied that this tendency is greatly accelerated by a very 
prevalent dislike of theology. It was inevitable that Paul 
should be sacrificed to this feeling. 

And lastly, not only have there been these general 
currents of thought and feeling carrying men away from 
Paul, but it has been widely assumed that the advance of 
physical science and historical investigation has once for all 
proved the falsity of the premises on which his system 
was built. 

Such, then, 1 take to be some of the main causes which 
have sapped his authority with multitudes of Christians 
to-day. It is, I trust, with a full consciousness of the 
weight attaching to them that I urge my plea in arrest of 
this judgment. 
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1 would say in the first place that the surrender of 
a doctrine of inspiration need not carry with it the casting 
aside of Paul's teaching. For, after all, we ought not to 
blink the fact that the old-fashioned doctrine of inspiration 
was too much of a piece with the old apologetic. To our 
forefathers the proof of Christianity was largely a matter 
of credentials. Its truth was attested by miracles and by its 
fulfilment of prophecy. But these arguments — although they 
have their place, and, in the revised form in which they 
would be now presented, have a cogency they did not 
possess before — have now fallen into a subordinate place. 
Their fault was that they were too external and mechanical, 
and they have been superseded by the argument from 
intrinsic worth. 

And similarly, our acceptance of scripture teaching is 
due to no deference to an assumed infallibility, but to the 
witness it bears in itself. To put it on no higher ground 
at present, the teaching of Paul on religion is the teaching 
of an expert of the highest rank, whose word claims from 
us at least the deference we pay to that of great masters 
in science or in art. This, it is true, does not carry us 
very far towards establishing the validity of his beliefs, but 
it places us in a proper attitude of respectful attention 
to what he has to say. This is a great step gained, and 
those who thus approach the great Apostle may see much 
in him that the supercilious reader altogether overlooks. 

The difficulty raised by Biblical theology is, of course, 
a real one. That varieties of doctrine exist in the New 
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Testament is unquestionable. But this need disturb us little 
when once we are emancipated from an expectation of 
uniformity infallibly guaranteed by a mechanical inspiration. 
It might easily be shown how valuable is this variety for 
the purposes which scripture is intended to serve. It is 
peculiarly so in the case of Paul, whose type of doctrine 
is, as I hope to show later, a product of his own 
experience. Meanwhile I may urge that what would be 
important would be divergence amounting to radical 
incompatibility. Such divergence is not, I believe, really to 
be found, with the possible exception of the Epistle of 
James. If it could be proved that James and Paul were 
in fundamental disagreement, I should myself have no 
hesitation in sacrificing James. 

I freely admit also the part that has been played by 
environment. It could not in the nature of the case be 
otherwise. It lent indeed much of its immediate value to 
Paul's teaching. For ourselves, whose conditions of thought 
and life are so widely different, the elements borrowed from 
the environment are naturally of less value. But this 
ought not to disturb us. For what we should seek in 
scripture is the satisfaction of our permanent human needs, 
rather than truth adjusted to our passing modes of 
thought. And Paul certainly stands this test very well. He 
was unquestionably influenced by his Jewish training, and 
brought over into his Christian theology elements derived 
from Pharisaism. But I venture to say that these are 
secondary in his theology, influencing his modes of argument 
and outlying provinces of his thought rather than those 
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central doctrines which constitute what we call Paulinisiri. 
And we must not forget that even this environment had 
its place in the providence of God. 

Closely allied with the difficulty I have been discussing 
is that embodied in the phrase "the return to Christ." 
It is a phrase which bears a different meaning on different 
lips, and according to the meaning put into it we must 
judge it true or false. That the cry for a fuller return 
to Christ's teaching was needed is, I think, certain. 
Theology had been controlled quite too exclusively by other 
influences, and had often in consequence proceeded upon 
wrong lines. Especially noteworthy was the inattention with 
which His doctrine of God was treated. A system ought 
to be governed by its doctrine of God. Yet the doctrine 
of Jesus, which was pre-eminently a doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God, was almost entirely neglected, and in 
its place we had a doctrine of the divine sovereignty from 
which the paternal element was largely excluded. 

So far as the return to Christ means that we lay as 
the foundation of our theology the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God, so far it is to be entirely welcomed. 
But when it means that the teaching of Paul is to be 
set aside, then it becomes mischievous. I freely grant that 
Paul did not grasp with such firmness as could have been 
wished the doctrine of the Fatherhood. It has not the 
same dominant place in his teaching as in that of Christ, 
and his system suffers in consequence. We may quite 
readily believe that he saw God somewhat out of focus ; 
the marvel is that he saw Him so truly as he did. 
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But while it is Christ who puts us at the perfectly 
right point of view for constructing our theology, Paul 
provides us with the richer material for the construction. 
We cannot make the teaching of Christ the norm of a 
full Christian faith. What He taught was of less moment 
than what He was and what He did. 

Let us never forget that the death of Christ completely 
altered the perspective. While Jesus was still with His 
disciples, the thought of His death was so unwelcome, and 
indeed incredible, that He» could not give them teaching 
which would make clear to them its significance. But He 
laid an emphasis on His Person, which made it 
imperative to treat the death, when it occurred, as 
possessing a high theological import. That the Fourth 
Gospel represents Jesus as giving elaborate teaching as to 
His Person and Work is too well known to need proof, 
and if that representation is accurate, then, in loyalty to 
His own example, we should need to give His Work the 
chief place in our thought. But since it is just this 
element in the Fourth Gospel that leads many to 
treat it as unauthentic, I will lay no weight upon 
it, though I do not myself share this distrust. But 
I lay all the greater stress on the fact that, according 
to the Synoptists themselves, Jesus makes similar claims for 
His Person. When such a Person died the meaning of 
the death became the most urgent problem, and thus, as 
I say, the whole theological perspective was altered. When 
I say further, that the teaching of Christ cannot be the 
norm of a full Christian faith, it will be clear what I 
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mean. In the nature of the case, the meaning of the 
Work He did could not be made clear to men who 
refused to credit His prediction of the Cross. Therefore 
we have only a rudimentary doctrine of the Atonement in 
His teaching, and are compelled to go outside of it for a 
completer theory. But this completer theory is not only in 
harmony with the teaching of Jesus, but is imperatively 
demanded by it. His doctrine of His Person requires a 
theological interpretation of His death ; and this is confirmed 
by the two synoptic passages, "to give His life a ransom 
for many " and " the blood of the covenant which is shed 
for many unto remission of sins." It is, therefore, in 
deference to His own teaching that we must refuse to 
make it a standard for a complete Christian belief. 

It is clear from this survey that the Pauline develop- 
ment may be justified by reference to the teaching of 
Jesus Himself. And if Paul saw in the death of Jesus not 
simply a martyrdom but a great redeeming act, he was, 
as he tells us, in harmony with the original Apostles, who 
also taught that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures. When we add to this the attestation given by 
the life of Jesus and by His resurrection, the need of 
some such interpretation becomes all the more pressing. It 
is, of course, true that, even if this be granted, it does 
not necessarily follow that any particular interpretation is 
correct ; nevertheless, any serious attempt to grapple with 
the problem demands respectful consideration. We should, 
at any rate, be predisposed to favourable consideration by 
the fact that, in Paul's interpretation, the death of Christ 
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is brought into such close relation to the problems of sin 
and righteousness ; its moral seriousness may justly be 
urged in its favour. 

Closely connected with the tendency I have been 
considering is the widely spread dislike of theology. It is an 
ethical Gospel that we need. Conduct is the one thing to 
be considered ; doctrine is only so much lumber to be 
cleared as quickly as possible out of the way. 

Now it may be readily granted that there is some 
excuse for this repudiation of theology. Theologians have 
been too dogmatic, too confident, too much given to 
hair-splitting. Yet it ought to be remembered that what 
seems to the plain man a quarrel about words or 
technicalities may be really a quarrel about fundamental 
truth. Carlyle, who sneered at the Christian world rent in 
twain over a diphthong, in later years grew wiser, and 
confessed that what was involved was no mere subtlety of 
theologians but the very essence of Christianity itself. 
Besides, the objections which )iave been felt are really 
valid, not against theology in itself, but only against the 
abuse of it. 

And theology is, after all, indispensable. Just as it 
has been said that it is not a question between metaphysics 
and no metaphysics, but between good metaphysics and bad 
metaphysics, so it may be said also of theology. If we 
think at all about religion we cannot help being theologians. 
And it is surely better that we should be sound and 
instructed theologians than random and inaccurate thinkers 
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on the deepest mysteries of life and being. It vague 
thought is better than clear thought, and no thought at 
all is better than either ; if disorderly and inconsistent ideas 
are better than systematic and organised unity of conception, 
then by all means let us do without theology. But if it 
is the ineradicable tendency of out intellect to seek for unity 
in the multifariousness of phenomena, then we cannot be 
satisfied till we have a theology which gives us a reasoned 
account of the facts of religious life. While religion lives 
theology can never die. 

But religion cannot die, for it is an imperishable 
instinct in the human race. Everywhere we find that man 
is religious, in other words he seeks fellowship with the 
Unseen. The instinct finds expression often in crude and 
grotesque forms, but it is not in the expression but in the 
instinct that we are to find the element of permanence. We 
cannot get rid of our fundamental human instincts ; we 
cannot cease to be religious without becoming more or less 
than men. The elemental needs of the spirit do not pass 
away, but crave always a purer and rarer satisfaction. 

And when I speak of religion let me make it quite 
clear that I am not thinking of morality. The two have 
been for the most part dissociated in history. They belong, 
in fact, to different sides of our personality, and Matthew 
Arnold's definition of religion as morality touched by 
emotion is ludicrously inexact. That Christianity, carrying 
on the work of the Hebrew prophets, has so moralised 
religion that for us the two have come to be inseparable, 
is one of its highest claims to praise, but must not blind 
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Us to the fact that they are two things, of different origin 
and with different history. 1 cannot, therefore, believe that 
the cry for a merely ethical Gospel has in it the nature 
of permanence, and certainly I should not think of 
condemning Paul because religion and theology bulk so 
largely in his teaching. 

But this leads on to the point so frequently urged 
against Paul, that he was the corrupter of the pure 
Gospel of Jesus. He, it is said, taught a pure and 
elevated morality which Paul perverted into a system of 
theology. One may well ask if those who speak in this 
way have ever read the Gospels at all. For the striking 
thing about them is the way in which the loftiest morality 
is inextricably associated with the purest religion. The 
love of God with every faculty of our being is the first 
and greatest commandment, to which the love of our 
neighbour is made secondary. The Sermon on the Mount, 
of which some speak as if it were purely a moral code, 
is full of theology. 

And in the interests of morality, religion must be 
insisted on. For a truly moral life it is not teaching that 
we chiefly need, but power. A course of ethics may be 
of value to us in the right direction of our lives, but is it 
not the universal confession that it is not so much a fuller 
knowledge that we need, but a fuller power to do what 
we already know ? We look around us for a moral 
dynamic and we find it in religion. It is this which has 
the power to lift us out of our lower selves, to flush our 
lives with the glow of achievement otherwise unattainable, 
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to give us the joyful sense of the mastery of evil and 
victory over the world. 

But here religion depends for its efficacy largely upon 
theology. And this I may illustrate from some of those 
doctrines of Paul with which so much impatience is 
manifested. There can be no question that one of the 
greatest of moral forces has been the personal love of 
Christians for Christ. This is a fact well attested by many 
who would not regard themselves as Christians. And if 
we ask ourselves on what this immeasurable devotion rests, 
we shall see how much of ' what may be called the 
theological element enters into it. 

Such a doctrine as that of the pre-existence of Christ is 
often regarded as one of those speculations whose truth or 
falsehood makes no difference to religion. But really it is not 
so. How great is the appeal of the sacrifice which that doctrine 
involves ! What ground for gratitude and for love we find in 
the thought of His great self- surrender ! The earthly life of 
Jesus was in itself most beautiful, but how much more 
beautiful it becomes to us when we set it against the back- 
ground of the life in heaven. With what irresistible appeal 
do those words come to us : " though He was rich yet for 
our sakes He became poor " ! That He humbled Himself 
even to the death of the Cross claims our admiration, but 
that this was the act of one who was in the form of 
God, and chose to empty Himself and be found in fashion 
as a man, compels not admiration but grateful and adoring 
love. And such love is among the most powerful forces 
that can be called to the aid of Christian morality. 
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Once more, if we believe that the death of Jesus was 
a martyr's death, we honour Him as we honour many 
another for His heroic constancy. But if it was for our 
salvation, the warmest admiration would be a cold return. 

Again, the aim of religion is unhindered fellowship 
with God. And for this we need a knowledge of Him, 
but such a knowledge we could not easily gain. Nature 
speaks to us with an ambiguous voice, for she is not only 
the bountiful supplier of our needs, but cruel and relentless, 
" red in tooth and claw." We need an authentic voice 
from God Himself. And this we have in Jesus, if Paul's 
doctrine of Him is true. If Jesus is the image of the 
invisible God, the Son of His love, then in Him we have 
a manifestation of the character of God, which prepares us 
for fellowship with Him. And deeper than our ignorance 
of God lies the hindrance of sin which unfits us for 
communion with His perfect purity. If then a theology 
tells us of a means by which this barrier may be removed, 
this, once more, is a debt which religion owes to it. 

For the doctrine of Christ's divinity Paul is also made 
responsible, not altogether correctly, it is true. But here, 
too, the doctrine has a value for morality. To many it 
will seem remote from our practical life that we should 
be carried in thought into the inner life of God, and see 
the Father in communion with His eternal Son. And yet 
it is not so. For God is to us a moral ideal, and as we 
think of Him so shall we strive to be. And this con- 
ception of the Godhead as embracing Son as well as Father 
gives us a deeper and more ethical conception of God. 
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For it shows that God is no abstract unity, isolated and 
self-centred, but a higher unity of richer and more com- 
plex life, in which there is room for the play of emotion, 
and in which ethical relations have their home. Thus we 
find in God not Fatherhood only, but Sonship, not rule 
and authority only, but the filial obedience which seeks 
always to do the Father's will. We see love given and 
love received, and love given back again. Thus the great 
truth that God is love gains for us a depth of meaning it 
could not otherwise possess. Thus we know that that which 
is the highest in ourselves finds its pattern and fullest 
expression in the life of God. And thus the moral ideal 
comes to us no longer with the stern face of inflexible and 
imperious law, but as the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. And how great is the light which this throws 
on the darkness of our life, I need hardly point out. For 
it is our great question, if in spite of everything, we may 
still believe that God is love, and it is the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ that gives us this assurance. 

How closely, for Paul, ethics was associated with 
theology, all who have studied his Epistles with care will 
know. His central doctrine was that to which he appeals as 
the spring of true morality. His doctrine of union with 
Christ in His sufferings, death and resurrection, was of the 
most mystical character. And yet he drew from it the 
most practical conclusions and linked to it the most common- 
place duties. The sixth chapter of Romans is the classical 
example of the way in which he based his ethics on his 
dogmatics, and solved the problem which had utterly baffled 
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him before his conversion, how he might attain righteousness. 
It was because he knew himself to be one with Christ 
that he realised victory over sin, and life in conformity 
with God's will. 

My vindication of Paul from this objection will perhaps 
gain point if we contrast him with James. And I mention 
James because those who take the view I am opposing 
have a tendency to set James in very favourable contrast 
with Paul. Can anyone question the immense superiority of 
Paul as an ethical teacher and an inspirer of morality ? 
And he is so, just because he is so intensely theological. 

I suppose that the criticism of Paul derives what force 
it possesses from what may be called his scholasticism. It 
is not to be wondered at that some of his chapters, with 
their very difficult and subtle arguments, repel many readers. 
But Paul must not be blamed because he was so brilliant 
a dialectician. If we find him hard to follow, we must 
not forget that the circumstances with which he had to 
deal are not easily intelligible to us. If we could put 
ourselves in the place of his opponents, we should be in a 
better position to estimate the value of his discussions. 

But it is a mistake to judge Paul by his scholasticism. 
To the dialecticians he became a dialectician. He could 
Rabbinise on occasion with the best of them. But even 
his Rabbinism was not the hair-splitting of the Rabbis. It 
was never logic for logic's sake, but for the sake of some 
precious and vital truth. But he is most himself when he 
has left all controversy behind him and soars up on the 
wings of an inspired eloquence into the clear sky of God's 
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unclouded truth. His docs not belong to that type of 
arid intellect which sees nothing in heaven and earth but 
what it can grasp in its own weak and tiny grip. With 
all the bold flight of his speculation he never forgets that 
beyond all he knows stretches the illimitable mystery of 
God's eternal will. And so it is for him most characteristic 
that after his famous discussion of the mystery of national 
election and apparent rejection he should conclude the 
discussion, which has been the battle field of contending 
theologians, with that magnificent passage beginning : " Oh 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the know- 
ledge of God ! How unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past tracing out ! " He never lost the sense of 
mystery and awe. 

But we are met by a further objection, that the 
advance of modern knowledge has definitely disproved the 
historical character of the fact on which Paul's system 
rests. Science and historical criticism alike have discredited 
the truth of the story of Adam. And this is supposed to 
be fatal to Paul's system, cutting away the basis of his 
doctrine not merely of sin but also of salvation. 

It is rather difficult to take this so seriously as it is meant, 
for it is quite evident to students of Paul that his system 
is not bound up with the historical character of the story 
of the Garden of Eden. I do not lay stress on the fact 
that the doctrine occurs only incidentally in the Epistles, 
for it seems to me clear that it had an important place in 
the Aposde's theology. But it was not so much historical 
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as psychological. Of course it never occurred to him to 
doubt the historical truth of the story ; it is all the more 
remarkable that his doctrine is so constructed as to be 
really independent of it. In the historical Adam he has 
little interest, but he is deeply interested in the psychological 
or theological Adam. There is a significant difference in 
his treatment of the two. When the historical is in 
question he calls attention to the fact that it was Eve and 
not Adam who was the first in the transgression. But 
when he conies to the theological question Eve drops out 
of view, and instead of saying that through her sin entered 
into the world, as he must have done if he had been 
thinking of strict history, he says " through one man," 
or again, " in Adam all die." 

Adam was to him the race as left to itself ; his act 
was a racial act, and except as racial had no significance. 
It was the act in which the whole character of the race 
found its expression, and according to which it was judged 
guilty by God. And therefore the precise historical ex- 
pression which this universal racial character received is a 
matter of complete indifference. Whenever the dawning 
moral consciousness of man realised the existence of a 
moral law, and its own disharmony with it, then what Paul 
says of Adam really took place. So far, then, is it from 
being true that Paul's doctrine of salvation stands or falls 
with the historical character of the third chapter of Genesis, 
that not even his doctrine of sin depends upon it. He 
came to both by quite another road. 

This last objection suggests the modernness of Paul. 
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Much is made to-day of the thought of our solidarity, but 
this idea dominates much of the theology of Paul. It finds 
expression in his interpretation of the acts of Adam and 
Christ as racial acts ; in his great doctrine that we are all 
members one of another, and that if one member suffers 
the whole body suffers with it. And along with this goes 
his enthusiasm for humanity, and his feeling that even the 
most radical distinctions of race and culture, yes, and the 
darker and deeper passion of religious hate, have been 
cancelled by the Cross of Christ. An age such as ours, 
which still lags so far behind his thought and feeling, is 
not in a position to utter cheap sneers at his antiquated 
teaching. Indeed our age, which is so filled with the 
thought of natural selection, might have been expected to 
show more sympathy towards a side of Paul's doctrine, 
which, in spite of much misrepresentation, contains never- 
theless very important truth. I mean his doctrine of 
election, not indeed as it is often explained, but as he 
intended it. Nor should we forget how he has laboured to 
give us a philosophy of history, an ordered conception of 
God's education of the race. 

Perhaps the great claim which Paul's teaching has upon 
us is that it is a doctrine of experience. It is true of 
most of us that as we grow older we tend to throw 
more and more stress upon experience. It is probable that 
the extent to which Paul's doctrine was the direct outcome 
of his own spiritual experience has been commonly under- 
estimated. And yet I believe it is capable of the clearest 
proof that while there were in it elements drawn from 
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other sources, these were in no case primary. His funda- 
mental doctrines of sin, of the law, and of salvation, bear 
everywhere the stamp of his own history. 

Now it may, of course, be said that they are therefore 
marked with his individual limitations. But I would urge 
on the contrary that the note of personality should be to 
us the guarantee of truth. For though there arc not many 
in whom the experience takes so intense a form, yet in all 
the need is more or less acutely felt, and for all the 
remedy is alike of value. His richer experience and deeper, 
clearer insight enable us to read more clearly the inner 
secrets of our own spiritual history. He started with the 
death of his old life of innocence through knowledge of 
the Law, he woke to the inner conflict of the flesh and 
the mind, and realised in all its tragedy the awful bondage 
of sin. In those long years of struggle his conscience was 
quickened to the finest sensitiveness, and his moral feeling 
deepened in intensity. He knew by bitter experience what 
the Law could, and what it could not do ; he knew what 
it was to agonise for peace with God and find his utmost 
endeavours all in vain. He had large knowledge of the 
guilefulness of sin, and the victorious tyranny of the flesh. 
And then, in one great moment, he had learnt that the 
Crucified whom he had persecuted was God's Son, who 
had plucked him by a miracle of mercy from his old life 
of failure and sin, and given him righteousness and peace 
with God. He knew that his salvation had been due to no 
merits of his own, but to the abounding grace of God. 
And the inmost secret of that experience he knew to be 
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this, that he was one with the Saviour who had loved and 
given Himself for him. As one with Him he knew that 
he was a new creature, that the old life of servitude to 
sin and the curse of the Law had passed away, and that 
all things had become new. 

Out of this experience of union with Christ grew his 
conviction that the Law was done away. The Law had 
proved incapable of doing what Christ had done for him, 
and his grateful love forbade him to assign any value to 
it. Nay more, he knew that in this Christ who lived 
within him, he had all that he needed for the highest life. 
And as one with Christ, he knew that he was righteous 
before God. As he had shared His death and resurrection, 
so he shared His standing before God. Faith had been for 
him that act of personal and loving trust through which he 
had become united with Christ. And, therefore, he can 
speak of himself as justified by faith, or again as justified 
in Christ. And with the inward recognition of the Saviour 
who was revealed within him as the Son of God there 
was given his new doctrine of the Godhead. 

It is thus clear how his own experience was the 
origin of his most fundamental doctrines. But it may also 
be shown how some, at least, of those which are most 
criticised had indirectly the same origin. For when he had 
realised that so it was in his own experience, he was 
driven by an inward impulse to erect the personal into a 
universal principle. With the philosopher's passion for unity, 
he sought in the universal the key to the individual 
experience. Thus he created his doctrine of the two Adams 
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in whom the two stages of his religious life found their 
representatives and were embodied in two racial acts. It is 
true that this scarcely gives a complete account of his 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, but the enrichment which 
that received came, as I have already pointed out, from 
his own experience. 

The great problems with which Paul had to deal were 
permanent problems, and they are vital for ourselves. No 
doubt the answer we give to them will depend largely on 
the attitude we adopt to the Christian facts. To those of 
us for whom the Christian facts are true the question is 
urgent — can we accept the great Apostle's solution ? 

Let us remember once more how unique was his 
endowment. He had, to begin with, a deep conviction of 
sin. It is no accident that some of the greatest religious 
reformers have passed through this stage. One thinks of 
Augustine, of Luther, and of Bunyan. He was also by 
nature deeply concerned for conduct, and his conviction of 
sin did not spring merely out of dread of God's wrath, 
but out of the profound consciousness of disharmony with 
the moral ideal. He had what we may truly call a 
genius for morality. 

But while morality moves in the region of conduct 
and the will, religion moves in the sphere of emotion. 
And, inflexible moralist though he was, he was a man of 
the most marvellous richness and depth of feeling. Only 
such a man could have borne about unceasing sorrow in 
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his heart for his kinsmen according to the flesh, and have 
wished himself anathema from Christ for their salvation. 
All the intense and passionate ardour of love which 
possessed him was turned in utter devotion towards Christ. 
With genius for morality he combined a genius for reli- 
gion of the most transcendent kind. 

Yet he was not swept away from sobriety by the 
flood-tide of feeling which bore him on its bosom. The 
visionary who was caught into the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words, the enthusiast who saw in the ecstatic 
phenomena of the Corinthian Church the gifts of the spirit 
and himself spake with tongues more than they all, yet 
knew how to keep these revelations and gifts in their 
proper place. It is the almost irresistible temptation of 
religious leaders whose career is marked by such phenomena, 
to set an inordinate value upon them, especially when they 
are themselves endowed. It is no small tribute to the 
sanity of Paul's mind that he relegated such things to a 
position of very slight importance compared with the 
fundamental graces of faith and love, and that he tested 
their value not by their extraordinary character but their 
fitness for edification. It is remarkable that in a time of 
such spiritual ferment, frail in body, harassed by untiring 
enemies, troubled by the defection of his converts, stung 
to the quick by base insinuations, continually founding new 
churches, with the care of those already founded always 
pressing on him, he retained his mental balance absolutely 
unimpaired, organised his churches with consummate skill, 
and settled their difficulties with unfailing sagacity. 
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But to this enthusiasm for morality, this passion for 
religion, this cool practical sagacity, he added a genius for 
speculation. It touches us with wonder, and at times 
almost with awe, to see how easily he moves amid the 
most intricate problems, how sure and steady is his flight 
in the rarest atmosphere of speculation. 

I said at the beginning of this paper that Paul was 
entitled as an expert in religion to our respectful attention. 
But surely at the end of it one can say much more. If 
I have truly described him, and rightly indicated the 
source of his theology, it comes to us accredited with the 
highest credentials we can expect. But there is one thing 
more which must be said. However high credentials may 
be, they ought not to win assent unless they are ratified 
by experience. And this test also it satisfies. Not only 
did the theology take its rise in experience, but its truth 
is always being verified in new experience, and will there- 
fore, I believe, continue to be so verified. Deep still calls 
to deep as his experience is answered in our own. 

ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 
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STALKER'S CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS.* 



ONE often nowadays meets with people who hold that the Jesus of 
history was a very different being from the Jesus of the Chris- 
tian Church : that he lived and taught and died like many a 
prophet and reformer before him and after him ; that in proclaiming 
the " Kingdom of God," and extolling the poor, he announced a 
socialistic order of human relations, and sounded the death-knell of 
private property ; but that the notion of his being an incarnation of 
Deity is one that he himself never entertained, — an idea that has been 
added in later times, like other myths which have grown up round 
great historic heroes. The principal ground of this belief is to be found 
in the fact that the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels seems to be a much 
more " natural " and concrete and human figure than the " Christ 
Jesus" of Paul's Epistles, or the "Word made flesh" of the fourth 
Gospel. Yet even in the Synoptics, it is urged, there is much evidence 
of a mythical element ; if we could get behind these records, by con- 
structing out of what is common to them the primitive tradition on 
which their authors drew, we should get near to the real historical 
Jesus. 

The book before us, consisting of the six Cunningham lectures for 
1899, does not profess to deal with this question as a whole. In the 
appendix, indeed, the author deals trenchantly with the first volume 

* The Christology of Jesus ': being His teaching concerning Himself according to the 
Synoptic Gospels. By James Stalker, M.A., D.D. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1899. **• 
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(hitherto untranslated into English), of Wendt's Teaching of Jesus, which 
contains what is probably the ablest attempt yet made to reconstruct the 
supposed primitive Gospel. But the body of the work is devoted to an 
examination of what, taking the Synoptic Gospels as textual criticism 
gives them to us, Jesus is there represented as teaching about Himself. 
According to the author's plan this is to be followed by a volume on 
" The Ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptics," and this again by a 
work on "The Teaching of Jesus as recorded by St. John." 

Within the limits the author has set himself, his work is remarkably 
thorough, and presents a carefully thought-out and luminous view of the 
subject, — a view, indeed, which it is safe to say no student of the great 
fundamental ideas that lie at the root of Christianity can afford to over- 
look. It shows how it is possible to combine the fervour of evangelical 
conviction with ripe scholarship and thorough open-mindedness, — profound 
belief in Christ with entire fairness to scholars who differ, and willing- 
ness to follow the weight of the evidence wherever it may lead. 

Into the metaphysics of our Lord's nature it forms no part of the 
author's plan to enter. It is only in a footnote that he explains the 
" Kenotic " doctrine of the Incarnation, which, in some form, it is easy 
to see he holds. He speaks quite simply and naturally about the growth 
and development of our Lord's consciousness both of Himself and of 
His mission, at the same time that he shows ample evidence of the 
presence in the Synoptics, at least in germ, of those higher conceptions 
of His nature and work, which are found in the fourth Gospel and in 
the Epistles. 

Though the author's work does not take the form of a set defence 
of Christianity, it is yet a powerful piece of apologetic. We may 
illustrate this by noticing his treatment of the use of the term " Son 
of Man." After an easy refutation of the popular notion that this 
expression was chosen by Jesus as an indication of His humanity, — 
almost every single passage where it occurs associating it expressly with 
super-human powers and qualities, — Dr. Stalker examines the contention 
of Lietzmann and Wellhausen that Jesus Himself never made use of the 
phrase at all, but that it came into use as a Messianic title about the 
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middle of the second century. One of the arguments relied on by these 
critics is the entire absence of the title from the New Testament outside 
the Gospels.* But the author has little difficulty in showing that this 
tells entirely the other way. For, if it was introduced in the second 
century into the Gospels, why should it have been so carefully kept out 
of all the other documents ? And if, as is possible, it was not used in 
these as being too suggestive of "mere humanity," why should not this 
quite equally have prevented it from being introduced into the Gospels 
also, if it was not there to begin with ? 

I may also quote in this connection some remarks on the parables 
and the miracles : 

It is frequently said that the use of parables is common in the rabbinical schools, 
as, indeed, it is native to the Oriental mind ; but the specimens produced from Indian 
and Jewish sources only illustrate the perfection of His by contrast ; and although His 
have been so long before the world, they have never been imitated with even tolerable 
success. The early Christians have not infrequently been credited with inventing the 
miracles, but the man would only betray his own intellectual and literary incapacity who 
ventured to say that they invented the' parables. ... By characteristics such as these 
the words of Jesus authenticate themselves ; and I am not without the expectation that 
there may yet be founded on them a powerful apology even for His miracles ; because 
the words are inextricably mixed up with the acts — words so original and characteristic 
that they must have been His, and- at the same time so obviously occasioned by the 
miracles, in the midst of which they stand, that the latter must have been actual 
also. 

Before closing this notice, it will be well to give an outline of the 
headings under which the subject is treated. The first chapter, on "The 
Importance of the Teaching of Jesus," is full of suggestive thoughts, 
especially those relating to the nature and growth of dogma. "The aim 
of a revival of the teaching of Jesus," says Dr. Stalker, "should not be 
to set up a creed of Christ in opposition to the creeds of the churches, 
but to facilitate such a saturation of the Christian mind with the words 
and spirit of the author of Christianity, that from the soil thus 
nourished all forms of good thinking, as well as all manner of good 

* Except in Stephen's speech, where it appears to be a quotation from our Lord's 
words before the High Priest, and twice in the Book of Revelation, where it seems to 
be quoted direct from Daniel. 
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living, may spontaneously spring." The second and third chapters deal 
with the terms " Son of Man " and " Son of God " respectively, — the 
former being shown to be the designation chosen by our Lord to 
indicate His relation to the Kingdom, the latter to indicate that hidden 
relation to God, which was the secret of His authority. The next three 
are entitled " The Messiah," " The Redeemer," and " The Judge,"— the 
last being, perhaps, the most difficult to handle and the least thoroughly 
worked out. In the chapter on " The Redeemer," dealing with the 
only two passages in the Synoptic Gospels where our Lord associates 
His own death with the forgiveness of sins, — viz., Matt. xx. 28, "a 
Ransom for many," and Matt. xxvi. 28, "My blood of the Covenant," — 
Dr. Stalker pleads for a recognition of the idea of expiation ; attaching, 
one would be inclined to say, hardly sufficient weight to the frequency 
with which Jesus is reported to have spoken of salvation and the for- 
giveness of sins without any reference at all to sacrifice in any shape. 

The Appendix contains the criticism of Wendt's early volume already 
alluded to, and also a most entertaining account of the Book of Enoch, 
from which some have supposed that the term " Son of Man " was 
drawn. The author inclines to believe that the passages in that book 
which strikingly suggest some of our Lord's expressions are post-Christian 
additions. 

In conclusion, I may quote a few words from the chapter on 
"The Son of God." 

" Back to Christ " is the watchword of theology in this generation ; and I wiU 
repeat it with an enthusiasm born of a lifelong study of His words ; but, when I go 
back to Him, I do not find a Christ who puts to shame the highest which His 
church . has taught about Him. He is different indeed — far more simple, actual, and 
human — yet in all that is most essential He is the same Son of God as for nineteen 
centuries has inspired the lives of the saints and evoked the worship of the world. 

EDWARD GRUBB. 
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NOTE. 



WE have already indicated that the special emphasis of the Present 
Day Papers for 1900 would fall upon a class of problems 
different from those which occupied us in 1899. 

Following in the line of last year's papers we have still two essays 
in prospect upon the Free Ministry and Education, but in pursuance of 
the policy sketched out in the preface to our January issue, we now 
print a paper contributed at our request by Professor William Newton 
Clarke, of Colgate University, U.S.A. 

It will be seen that Professor Clarke discusses the great doctrine of 
the Atonement. There is no more urgent question in the whole field 
of Christian theology. The element of unreality, of -which he speaks, 
has had a far reaching influence and has long troubled the minds of a 
great number of earnest Christians who cannot feel any vitality in the 
doctrine as commonly preached. 

The change in religious thought during the last fifty years is probably 
as great if not greater than that of the Reformation, and we can hardly 
wonder if the doctrinal expression of Christian truth should prove temporarily 
inadequate. 

As we have already said, it is time — and high time — for a careful 
re-statement of our fundamental doctrines in terms of the twentieth 
century. 

The recent symposium upon the doctrine of the Atonement in the 
Christian World indicates the widespread sense of difficulty which exists 
throughout the Christian Church. 
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That sense of difficulty must be a motive, not a deterrent. If our 
theology has lost its vitality we must set out bravely to reconquer our 
heritage. 

As Professor Clarke says: — "The ordinary Christian belief of to-day 
may suppose itself to be the ancient and original, and to have sure promise 
of permanence ; yet the interpretation of the work of Christ has changed 
so often as to assure us that it may change again, and to warn us of our 
duty to inquire what is the interpretation that we ought to hold at the 
present hour." 

This is no mere question of holding correct views, as apart from 
life and conduct. We share the Quaker abhorrence of doctrinal strife and 
can sympathise with the Quaker dread even of the word "Theology." 
But though it is true that " Christianity is a moral life, not a system 
of metaphysics," theology has nevertheless a right place and meaning. 
We seriously doubt whether, among Friends, this has always been suffi- 
ciently recognised. 

Theology is simply the science of God — the endeavour to arrive at 
a clear thought of Him, and this clear thought of God has inevitably 
a direct and vital influence upon our practical life. 

Turning for ^illustration to the weakness manifested in our religious 
society, the weakness of our ministry, and the weakness of our hold upon 
the young, we recognise, it is true, many obvious and "practical" explanations, 
social and educational, but the deepest "practical" reason that underlies 
them all is the want of spiritual life focussed, and rendered powerful, by 
a clear thought of God, satisfactory to the reason and to the conscience, 
and setting Him forth in His true relation to man and to sin. Without 
this we cannot permanently hold our own or take proper aggressive 
action. And if there be spiritual life, in so far as we limit it by giving 
it an intellectual expression out of touch with the generation to which 
we appeal, we shall still need to clarify our thought of God, even 
though the heart be already obedient to His will. 

We are now entering upon the constructive stage for which the 
Biblical scholarship of the last fifty years has cleared the path. 
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We are no longer weighted by the theory of an infallible church 
nor of a mechanical inspiration, and men turn naturally to the criticism 
of dogma, albeit in a spirit far removed from that of the mediaeval 
schoolmen. 

But can the object of criticism be constructive? We quote Auguste 
Sabatier # : — " Its object (/>. of criticism) is not to destroy dogmas, but 
to set free their living principle from the decaying forms in which it is 
enclosed, and prepare for it new forms in harmony with modern cul- 
ture. . . . The forms of dogma begin to grow old from the day 
they are consecrated by general consent. 

"As soon as a few years have passed they need a translation and a 
commentary. By the fact that the church lives on and continues her 
experiences, . . . while the dogmatic formula . . . remains stationary, 
a sort of rupture, a disagreement more or less open, is produced . . . 
between this stationary formula and the conscience of the advancing 
church." 

It is from this point of view that we present Dr. Clarke's essay 
which we hope to supplement by one or two others from another pen. 

We believe the present condition of passive and silent disagreement 
to be destructive of faith and injurious to spiritual health. We believe 
the time has come when Friends should give serious thought to the 
practical and spiritual problem involved in the doctrine of the Atonement, 
not in a partizan spirit nor for the sake merely of establishing some more 
"correct" view, but in order that they may foster the revived evangelical 
spirit which we earnestly believe is destined to spring from the chaos 
of the present " Reformation." 

THE EDITOR. 



* the Vitality of Christian Dogmas, p. 82. Adam and Chas. Black. 18 
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THE WORK OF CHRIST 
FOR OUR SALVATION. 



THAT in Jesus Christ there was performed a work 
for the salvation of us men, all Christians have 
held, but just what that work was and what it 
meant, they have not all discerned alike. There is a long 
history of doctrine on the subject, in the course of which 
interpretation after interpretation has arisen, no one of 
which has sufficed for universal satisfaction. The ordinary 
Christian belief of to-day inherits from all of these without 
knowing it. The ordinary Christian belief may suppose 
itself to be the ancient and original, and to have sure 
promise of permanence ; yet the interpretation of the work 
of Christ has changed so often as to assure us that it 
may change again, and to warn us of our duty to inquire 
what is the interpretation that we ought to hold at the 
present hour. 

There is one very simple question about the work of 
Christ, not often distinctly stated or discussed, which 
nevertheless leads into the very heart of the subject, and 
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is available for help not only to theologians but to all 
thoughtful Christians. This question relates to the action 
that was put forth in the work of Christ for our salva- 
tion, and to the direction in which it moved. There was 
action put forth in Christ's work : which way did it 
move ? What was its direction ? Toward what was it 
aimed, and where did it take effect ? In the course of 
the history this question has been variously answered, and 
it will be profitable to recount the answers to it that the 
history of doctrine yields. Such inquiry will lead up to 
the present state of the question, and prepare us to answer 
the question at present for ourselves. 

There was an ancient doctrine, long current, to the 
effect that the life of Christ was paid by God as a ransom 
to Satan, who as the lord of evil held captive the souls 
that were given to sin. Jesus said that He was to give 
His life a ransom for many ; and to whom should a 
ransom be paid but to the one who holds the captives ? 
So God, by giving His Son to death, purchased from the 
devil the men whom He would save. For a thousand 
years there was no well-formulated doctrine of the work 
of Christ, but during that long period this came as near 
as anything to being the defined and accepted theory. 

This earliest doctrine illustrates our question, while it 
provides one characteristic answer to it. According to this 
idea, the action in Christ's work proceeded from God. It 
was God's own action, and was directed toward sin, or 
toward Satan as the representative of sin. It was not 
directed or addressed to God at all, but was purely God's 
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action, directed toward the evil from which He sought to 
deliver men. 

In the eleventh century, Anselm introduced a new in- 
terpretation, in which this movement was reversed. It was 
a philosophical or theological theory, not biblical in char- 
acter, founded on governmental relations between God and 
men. According to this doctrine, men owe to God perfect 
obedience, loyalty and love, but they have not given it. 
Sin, in which all are involved, has thus robbed God of 
what is rightfully His due, and has at the same time 
grievously insulted His infinite majesty. From men there is 
therefore due to God in view of sin an infinite satisfaction. 
Every man owes to God a debt too great to be esti- 
mated, and the total obligation of mankind to God because 
of sin is simply infinite. If this satisfaction is ever to be 
paid to God, it must be paid by man, for from man it 
is due, and from no other quarter can the payment be 
accepted. But mankind is hopelessly incapable of paying it. 
Hence God, desiring to save men, Himself becomes man 
by incarnation in the person of Jesus Christ, in order that 
the God-man may do, from within humanity, that necessary 
thing which is otherwise impossible. Christ the God-man 
dies. Since He is sinless He did not need to die, and 
since He is divine His death is of infinite value ; and this 
infinite value in His death is accepted by God as balancing 
the human debt. By this means God is satisfied, and sal- 
vation is rendered possible. 

Here was a profound revolution from the earlier 
thought. According to this, the action that was put forth 
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in the work of Christ was addressed to God, and to God 
alone. It was solely because God required to be satisfied 
on account of human sin that a work of Christ was 
necessary, and the work of Christ did nothing except to 
satisfy the divine requirement. Anselm's theory did not 
touch the experimental human side of salvation, but only 
the divine side, and touched the divine side only so far 
as to show how God is free to save men, now that His 
infinite demand because of sin is satisfied. What Christ 
did took effect upon God, and upon God alone. Christ 
wrought a work upon God. 

Five centuries after Anselm came the Reformation, and 
now for the first time a strictly biblical basis was sought 
for doctrine. Anselm's view of Christ's work corresponded 
to a legal relation between God and men, and the 
Anselmic satisfaction was a legal satisfaction. But now that 
the Bible, and the whole Bible, came in as the basis of 
doctrine, a new meaning arose for the conception of law. 
' The Mosaic law was now the standard ; and the Mosaic 
law, taken to be in the full sense God's own law, required 
on account of sin, not satisfaction after the manner of debt 
and civil law, but punishment after the manner of this 
world's criminal law. The law of God demands punish- 
ment. As the Reformers read it, the law of God 
denounced the curse of God, extending to eternal per- 
dition, upon every sinful being as the penalty of sin ; and 
God's law, or justice, inexorably required that all sin be 
punished. 
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In accordance with this change in the nature of God's 
demand, it was natural that the doctrine of the work of 
Christ should undergo a change. The analogies of the 
civil law requiring payment gave place to the analogies of 
criminal law requiring punishment. It was held by the 
Reformers and their successors that what Christ did was 
to endure the penalty of human sin. He was punished 
for us. Of course such a position implied the acceptance 
of a doctrine of substitution, which the Anselmic theory 
had not required. But there was no hesitation at this. 
It was held that Christ really took the sinner's place in 
the sight of God, was regarded by God as sinful, and 
endured what the sinner, and indeed what the sinful world 
ought to have borne. It was held that the immeasurable 
value of His person as divine imparted to His sufferings 
a worth that overbalanced their brevity, and made them 
equal to the punishment of all sin. He endured the 
wrath of God, and, it was sometimes said, the torments 
of the damned, and thus exhausted the claim of God for 
punishment because of sin. 

This change in the doctrine, however, implied no 
change with reference to the point of the present inquiry. 
Christ's work was still a work of satisfaction to God, and 
to God it was still directed. Christ was offering to God 
the endurance of punishment, just as in the Anselmic 
theory He was offering to God the payment of the human 
debt. God required this : God needed this if He was to 
save. But for this necessity there would have been no 
call for a work of Christ. Thus the action in His work 
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still moved toward God, and terminated and took effect 
upon Him. 

Another doctrine soon came in, which has been known 
as the governmental theory of the work of Christ, a 
theory that is most interesting for our present study. 
Here it was held that God is more free than He has 
been thought to be ; He is not obliged to demand full 
satisfaction for the human debt or full punishment for 
human sin, but may accept whatever He judges best to 
accept as the ground of merciful dealing with sinful men. 
Being thus free, He considers the welfare of His creatures, 
and is satisfied if His merciful dealing with sinners is not 
fairly liable to be understood as trifling with evil. He 
intends to forgive sin, but feels that His government must 
be vindicated as righteous while He shows grace to the 
sinful. Hence Christ suffers. But He does not suffer the 
penalty of sin ; this is expressly denied, and it is denied 
that suffering the penalty of sin is necessary. Christ 
endures such suffering that those who behold cannot 
misunderstand God's attitude and suppose Him to be 
indifferent to evil while He deals graciously with sinners. 
Christ's suffering vindicates God's government as well as 
punishment would vindicate it, and as well as it needs to 
be vindicated. 

In what direction, according to this theory, does the 
action move ? Though the fact has often been unnoticed, 
this theory marks a complete revolution in the doctrine of 
the work of Christ. Here, at the heart of the matter, 
the action proceeds toward men. The action is God's 
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own, intended for vindication of His government. The 
end in view is not the satisfaction of God at all, but the 
convincing of men that God is righteous while He is 
gracious. All that Christ does He does, according to this 
theory, not because some necessity in God's nature demands 
it, but because human interests require it. The govern- 
mental theory of Christ's work is strictly and thoroughly 
a moral influence theory. Multitudes of Christians, and a 
host of theologians, have held it supposing it to be a 
satisfaction-theory, but it is not. The governmental theory 
is not a modification of the Anselmic doctrine or of the 
substitutionary view ; it squarely denies the central prin- 
ciple of both, and affirms that the action in Christ's work 
was directed not toward God but toward men. 

All moral-influence theories are, of course, to the 
same effect. Ever since the Middle Ages the belief has 
now and again arisen that in the work of Christ, God 
himself was the real actor, directing His action toward the 
men whom He desired to bless and save, and that the 
whole endeavour was intended to bring men home to 
God. That God was thus seeking men in Christ, and 
exerting a winning influence upon them, has indeed been 
held by all. But some have held that the seeking to save 
was the sole motive in the coming-forth of the Good 
Shepherd, and that in Christ, God was directing His action 
wholly toward men for their eternal good. 

What is the fair conclusion from this brief review of 
the history ? Nothing can be plainer than that on this 
subject Christian thought has been feeling its way. Directly 
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Opposite positions have been held concerning the direction 
of the endeavour that was put forth in Christ, and have 
sometimes been held without the contradiction being noticed. 
The doctrine has not yet worked itself clear. It still has 
progress to make. More work needs to be done upon it. 
It seems quite possible that the history may be leading 
on to some clearer and more satisfactory form than the 
doctrine has ever yet borne. 

There is one element in the doctrine, however, in 
which all Christians agree ; and it is an element that will 
be helpful toward a better understanding. Toward whatever 
end the action in Christ's work may have moved, there is 
no doubt as to where it began. Let the whither be what 
it may, the whence is clear. It came from God. The 
first thing certain about the work of Christ for our salva- 
tion is that God is the author of it. " God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him might not perish but have eternal life." 
" God commendeth His own love toward us in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us." The work of 
Christ is a work of God's own love. All the theories 
represent it so. In the ancient doctrine, it was God who 
bought men from Satan by the ransom that was paid in 
the death of Christ. In the Anselmic theory, it was God 
who provided the God-man through incarnation, in order 
that His own demand for satisfaction might be met. In 
the substitutionary theory of the Reformers, it was God 
who arranged that Christ should bear the penalty of sin 
in the stead of sinners, that His own law might be satis- 
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fied. In the governmental theory, it was God who pro- 
vided that His own government should be vindicated by 
the sufferings of Christ. In the! moral-influence theory, of 
course, it was God who sought through Christ to bring 
sinners to repentance and faith. Thus there is one point 
of universal agreement. Salvation is from God. In what- 
ever direction the work of Christ may have moved, and 
wherever it may have taken effect, the action has always 
been held to have proceeded originally from God, and to 
be in its motive God's own action. Indeed, this is a 
primary Christian fact, so clear and certain that no theory 
could ignore it. 

In some of the theories this primary Christian element 
is perfectly at home and suggests no difficulty. In the 
ancient theory God acts towards Satan. In the moral- 
influence theory God acts towards men, whom He desires to 
save. In the governmental theory God acts toward men in 
general, or toward the universe, to give evidence of His 
righteousness. This is all intelligible. But in the Anselmic 
theory, and in the substitutionary theory, God acts upon 
Himself : and this is not so clear. The action is originated 
and carried through by God, and at the same time it 
terminates and has effect on God, being required by necessities 
that exist in Him. This is the same as to say that God 
acts upon Himself. This indeed has been constantly affirmed. 
That God in Christ has paid the debt that was due to 
Himself, and that God has in Christ borne the punishment 
that His own requirements laid upon sinful men, — these 
statements have been willingly accepted. God removing His 
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own difficulties, God meeting Mis own demands, God offering 
satisfaction to His own righteousness, God's love satisfying 
God's justice, — these have been common designations of 
the meaning of the work of Christ. According to the 
Anselmic theory and all penal substitutionary theories the 
action in Christ's work is God's action, taking effect on God. 
There is no such thing as holding either of these views 
without holding as the very centre of the doctrine that in 
the work of Christ God acted and at the same time was 
acted upon, or, in other words, that God acted upon Himself. 
Here is at least the suggestion of a difficulty. That 
God acted, we can understand, or that God was acted upon : 
but can both be true of the same action ? The difficulty 
that any theory of God acting upon Himself has to encounter 
is the difficulty of unreality. We have learned of Christ, 
and it has become necessary, not only that we should be 
able to put our doctrine of God into language, but that 
our language should represent thought that we can conceive 
as real. Christ has taught us that God is the most true, 
genuine, sincere, and straightforward of beings. The better 
we learn of Christ, the more unable are we to predicate 
of God anything self-contradictory or artificial or unreal. 
If we try to think of God as acting upon Himself in 
order to influence Himself we find ourselves in the presence 
of the unreal, and lose the divine directness and simplicity. 
Unreality dwells in the very idea of God acting upon 
Himself in order to satisfy His own demands and enable 
Himself to do what His nature requires. If God is a 
perfect being His attributes never conflict with one another 
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or need to be harmonised. The nature of a perfect being 
will not require and forbid the same action. If His 
justice and love need to be harmonised He is less than 
perfect. In a perfect being action intended to harmonise 
these two would be unreal. And if God really so loves 
the world as to give His Son to save it, and is actually 
ready to begin the work by the gift of Christ, what reality 
can He be seeing in obstacles that we think need to be 
removed ? If the sincere and straightforward God is ready to 
commend His own love toward us by the death of Christ 
for us while we are yet sinners, what can He really need 
to have done or offered to Him before He can save us ? 
If, as Paul and John affirm, God Himself sets forth a 
propitiation ' for our sins, how can He really need to be 
propitiated ? and what reality can there be in propitiation, 
in the well-known sense of that ancient word ? The 
clearer our thought of a perfect God, the less can we 
think of Him as needing first of all to put forth action 
upon Himself, in order that His highest attributes may 
have free course to do their will. Nor do we find more 
real the various accompanying details, out of which the 
theories of God acting upon Himself are built up. 
The idea that the relation between God and man is legal : 
the idea that the perfect God thinks first of His 
own majesty and must have satisfaction ; the idea that 
suffering can be an equivalent for sin ; the idea that God 
has in mind an equivalent of any kind for sin, or for the 
sum of human sins, or that such an equivalent can exist ; the 
idea that sin against an infinite person is therefore an infinite 
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sin ; the idea that punishment can satisfy God for moral trans- 
gression ; the idea that brief sufferings of a great person can 
equal long sufferings of inferior persons ; the idea that punish- 
ment can be transferred from the guilty to the innocent, 
and merit from the good to the bad ; the idea that there 
can be with God any such thing as substitution of person 
for person in the field of righteousness ; — all these, which 
are companions to the idea of God influencing Himself, 
are affected by the central fault of unreality. It may be 
unnoticed long, but it will be seen at length. The fact 
seems to be that if we wish to hold a doctrine that is 
real, we must choose between the two directions for the 
action in the work of Christ ; we cannot combine them. 
There may be action that takes effect on God to influence 
Him, but we may be sure that it originates somewhere else 
than in God Himself ; and there may be action that 
originates in God, but we may be sure that it takes effect 
upon some other. God does not influence Himself. 

If we choose, or judge, between these two directions 
there can be no doubt as to the result. In the work of 
Christ, was God the actor, or was God acted upon ? for 
we are at war with reality if we attempt to affirm both. 
We cannot hesitate about our answer. God was the actor. 
This indeed is the first thing that we know. This is what 
makes the Gospel divine. God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself. The Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation. God spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, and will with Him also freely give 
us all things, thus completing the work that was His own 
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throughout. In spirit and motive, in will and exertion, the 
work of Christ is God's own work, in which God Himself 
is active. If this element were taken away, the work of 
Christ for us would vanish. This alone gives it significance 
and power. The satisfaction theories have held firmly that 
all was from God, and therein they have been right ; but 
they have tried to hold also that this work which God 
was doing took effect upon God Himself to influence Him, 
and herein they have introduced unreality and confusion. 
God was the actor in the work of Christ, but His action 
moved outward from Himself, not around and inward to- 
ward Himself again. 

Upon whom then did God act ? Out from Him the 
action came, but whither was it directed ? Not toward 
Satan, as men once supposed, and not toward the world 
that might misunderstand His grace, but, simply and 
straightforwardly, toward us men whom Ht desired to 
save. God acted toward men, the sinful, to accomplish for 
them what was in His heart. There was no other straight- 
forward direction for the movement to take, and this 
direction it did take. In Christ God moved upon the 
world to save it. 

And what was the action ? The action was self- 
expression on the part of God. Christ appeared in time, 
on the plane of human life, within human limitations and 
within the reach of human acquaintance, to show what God 
eternally is. In Christ God made revelation of His eternal 
Saviourhood. What Christ did, represented what goes on 
eternally in God. In Christ God gave sinful men to know 
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that in having to do with Him they had to do with i. 
God like Christ, who cherishes an infinite hatred of their 
sin, and is doing all that needs to be done, except what 
they themselves must da, to deliver them from it* 

When we hear about the divinity of Christ we spring 
at once to the adoring affirmation that Christ is like God ; 
whereas, if we are to get any revelation out of it, we must 
adoringly learn that God is like Christ. Have we not 
been told so ? " He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." In Christ God makes self-revelation, and enables 
us to know that what we find true of Christ in life and 
death is true of Him also. To make this plain, and to 
win for this truth its appropriate power with men, God 
sent His Son into the world, and Jesus lived and died and 
rose again. 

Is this a doctrine that we need no Saviour ? No ; it 
is the doctrine that we do need a Saviour, and should 
perish if we had not one ; but it is the doctrine also that 
we have a Saviour now and ever, and that our Saviour is 
God. God is out of sight, and human ignorance of Him 
is deepened by sin, so that men are more than ignorant, 
they are wrong, profoundly misjudging Him whom it is 
life for them to know. The fact is, though concealed by 
God's invisibility and worse than unknown through sin, 
that God is the redemptive Being. He is the lover of 
holiness, the hater of sin and the Father of souls, whose 
nature it is to do all that needs to be done, apart from 
their own action, for the spiritual redemption and salvation 
of His creatures. It is His nature to love, to bear, to wait, 
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to work, to chasten, to restore, to be gracious and severe, to 
be righteous, patient, firm, longsuflfering, in the long endeavour 
to save. He is unseen, and men are misjudging Him, but 
this is what He really is. God is Saviour. Of course then 
such a God cannot be content without making Himself known 
as Saviour ; and in Christ He gives His eternal Saviour- 
hood temporal expression. He gives Christ to be the 
Saviour of the world ; but if we imagined that Christ was 
a Saviour apart from God, or as anything else than the 
expression of God's Saviourhood, how quickly would Christ 
rebuke us for the thought ! Christ is the messenger and 
revelation of God's own Saviourhood. What is revealed in 
Christ is that God is a holy God and a Saviour ; most 
especially that He is for us a Saviour, and is all the 
Saviour that we need. All that we behold in Christ, — all 
the holiness, the love, the sin-bearing, the seeking of the 
lost, the untiring endeavour, the severity, the patience, the 
unselfish devotion to our good, — is shown us as an ex- 
pression of what exists in God Himself. If there is any- 
thing in Christ that condemns our sin and breaks our 
hearts and wins our souls to penitence, it all exists in 
God, and .from Him the appeal all comes. If we see 
Christ doing all for our salvation, that means that God is 
doing all for our salvation. God Himself is our sin-bearer 
and Saviour, and Christ is His exhibition of Himself. And 
if we ask what is the ground of God's merciful dealing 
with sinful men, the sending of His Son to the world is 
the undying proof and testimony that God has in Himself 
the ground of His merciful dealing with sinful men, and 
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needs no other ground. The cross of Christ gives pro- 
clamation of the infinite mercy of God, and of the suffi- 
ciency of the divine Saviourhood. 

This is an action of God against which no charge of 
unreality can hold. Christ is the real expression of the 
real God, for the realisation of that gracious purpose which 
His nature inspires. This action is not indirect, circuitous, 
artificial, but is directly aimed at its real object. It is vital, 
expressing God Himself to man himself. It involves no 
fictions or falsities. Unrealities will not naturally gather 
round it. It is worthy of God, and worthy of man. 
When the doctrine of a holy Saviour-God revealed in 
Christ is held as a vital reality by a church of holy 
saviour-men, the Gospel of Christ in this form will surely 
prove itself the power of God unto salvation. 

A little catechism may close this article. 

What is the ground of our salvation ? 

The ground of our salvation is God, who is the in- 
finite redemptive goodness, — a Being perfectly good in 
Himself, whose nature it is to be drawing us to goodness 
also. 

Why is our sin so terrible a thing ? 

Our sin is so terrible a thing because it is sin against 
this infinite redemptive goodness, with which we ought to 
be at one, and because it blinds us to Him, and keeps 
us away from Him, and makes us opposers instead of 
helpers to His redemptive work. 
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What needs to be done in order that we may be saved? 

Since God is God, nothing needs to be done to Him 
in order that we may be saved ; but we must answer His 
redemptive goodness with our penitence and faith and love, 
and let Him have His way with us in bringing us out of 
sin to Himself. 

What has Christ done for us ? 

' Christ has shown us the Father. He has revealed the 
infinite redeeming love of the holy God, and has thus 
opened the way for us to believe in God our Saviour and 
be saved by His grace. 

Of what use is Christ to us at present ? 

Christ is still the expression of God to us, and He 
is our way to God. From Him we learn what God is 
like, and by living in fellowship with Him, who is our 
tender human brother, we live in fellowship with God. 

What is the Holy Spirit ? 

The Holy Spirit is God as He dwells in us to 
accomplish in us that work of redemptive goodness for 
which He prepared the way in the life and death oi 
Christ. 

May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with us all. 

WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 
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WHITTIER. 



THE Prophet or Seer and the Poet or Maker are of 
near kinship. Both need to possess, as their essential 
faculty, a keenness of vision which penetrates through 
the outward seeming of life to its inner significance ; both, 
in a word, should be men who see things with a clearer 
perception of their true values than others. In the prophet 
this faculty of insight pierces below the surface of conduct 
and fastens upon the underlying issues of good and evil ; 
it is quick and powerful to separate the right from the 
wrong, and brings a far-sighted vision of the workings of 
the divine will, which discerns, more or less clearly, the way 
in which God will act in response to the moral conditions 
of the time. In like manner the poetic imagination gives 
the poet a magic mirror wherein to behold the hurrying 
world, not in its passing fashion but in its inner meaning. 
He sees the life around him in its relations to a truer 
and fuller order of life which stands revealed to his illumined 
eyes. It becomes the purpose of his art so to describe the 
actual that it may signify the higher ideal life behind it, with 
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as much clearness to others as it does to himself. " Poetry," 
to quote Shelley's beautiful sentence,* "transmutes all that 
it touches ; and every form moving within the radiance of 
its presence is changed by wondrous sympathy to an in- 
carnation of the spirit which it breathes." 

Thus possessing in common the faculty of insight into 
life, the character of prophet and poet readily blend, under 
favouring conditions such as the Puritan and Quaker in- 
fluences which surrounded Whittier. In his writings there are 
indeed many pieces in which the prophet forgets to be a 
poet, and others in which the poet either amuses himself 
with making verses or dedicates his powers for a time to 
the mere loveliness of life ; but in his finest work, by which 
he will be finally judged, the two characters, fused together 
and purified by the deep spirituality of his Quaker faith, 
unite in revealing to us a man who is himself his greatest 
poem and who charms us most when he is seeking utterance 
for the secret song which the spiritual life within him is 
singing in his soul. I refer especially to such pieces, amongst 
others, as " First-day Thoughts," " The Eternal Goodness/' 
"Our Master," the latter part of "The Meeting," and those 
most perfect of all religious poems, " At Last " and " My 
Psalm." 

With a poet of this character it is impossible to isolate 
the man from his message. That which he declares unto 
us is his own vital spiritual experience, the word of life 
which he has seen with his eyes, which he has looked upon 
and his hands have handled. His religious poems are the 

* A Defence of Poetry. 
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autobiography of this experience. When, in 1847, he wrote 
the " Proem " to the first general collection of his poems, he 
modestly disclaimed the gift of spiritual insight and rested his . 
title to notice on his earnest sense of human right and his 
love of freedom. In the same year, however, he had written 
" My Soul and I," exposing the shams and phantoms of 
life and laying bare its essentials : — 

All is spectral, and vague and dim, 
Save God and our brother ! 

In this piece and "What the voice said," written about the 
same time, we already find a recognition of the universal 
character of God's love ; and in succeeding years it is 
evident that he found rest from the baffling questions of 
life by leaning his soul with abiding trust on this central 
article of his spiritual faith. See "Questions of Life," 
"Trust," and "Tauler," written in 1852-3 ; "The Over- 
heart," "My Psalm," and "The Shadow and the Light," 
written in 1859-60; and "The Eternal Goodness" and 
" Our Master," written at the close of the Civil War. His 
last poem "To Oliver Wendell Holmes," written in Eighth 
month, 1892, breathes the same faith — 

"When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone, 
For love to fill." 

No careful reader of the above poems can fail to see 
that they represent a living spiritual experience and one all 
the more worthy of attention because it was refined in the 
crucible-fires of the conflict with slavery. 
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" Yet, in the maddening maze of things. 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good ! " 

Whittier would seem to have been led to this high 
faith partly through his belief in the Divine Immanence — 

" All souls that struggle and aspire. 

All hearts of prayer by Thee are lit ; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 

On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit," * 

but chiefly through his clear vision of the loving heart of 
God made known in the person of Jesus Christ. 

" So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh- veiled, but not concealed, 
We know in Thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed." f 

He also held stoutly to that great axiom of sound 
theology that God's nature is never lower than the best we 
find in human character. 

" The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is good, 
As only he can feel who makes his love 
The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 
On th* rounds of his best instincts ; draws no line 
Between mere human goodness and divine, 
But, judging God by what in him is best, 
With a child's trust leans on a Father's breast." t 

And finally his conviction of God's goodness rested in part 

• "The Shadow and the Light," written i860, f "Our Master," written 1866. 
% "In Sweat," written 1873. 
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on the consciousness that his own spiritual aspirations after 
good must be prompted by God and have their answer in 
the divine nature. 

By all that He requires of me, 

I know what God Himself must be.* 

Whittier of course w£s no theologian : but the purity 
and humility of his spirit and the faculty of insight into 
truth which he possessed, both as a poet and prophet, give 
his vision of the immortal love and fatherhood of God a 
very real authority. 

It is the pure in heart who see God. 

" Oh hearts of love ! Oh souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best ! 
To you the truth is manifest : 
For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean like John upon His breast."t 

We have heard it said, in connection with the objection 
to the phrase made at the last Yearly Meeting, that the 
doctrine of the divine fatherhood of all men lends itself to 
misconception ; and should therefore ex abundanti cautela be 
allowed to drop out of sight. But in Whittier's case, as 
with many of the noblest minds of our age, a trust in the 
fatherhood of God lay at the root of his view of life. The 
man-ward side of Whittier's message is the natural corollary 
of his conception of the character of God. It led him into 
a great childlikeness of spirit — 

" My heart is young again. 

* "Revelation," written 1886. f "The Over-Heart," written in 1859. 
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The west- winds blow, and, singing low, 

I hear the glad streams run ; 
The windows of my soul I throw 

Wide open to the sun." * 

It brought also a great desire to do his Father's will, 
to be found 

" In the light around me thrown 
Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 
Doing God's will as if it were my own, 
Yet trusting not in mine, but in His strength alone." t 

And he found this doing of the Father's will summed up 
for him the service of his brothers — 

" Our weakness can 

Love Him in loving man." t 

It is sometimes said that Quakerism is opposed to the 
poetic genius. No statement could be wider of the truth. 
On the contrary there can be few states of mind more 
fitted to promote a penetrating vision than the waiting 
upon God in rapt communion of spirit which the Friend 
seeks to find time for in his life. The universe may become 
rhythmic to him with the love and life of God. As John 
Woolman says : "When our hearts are enlarged to contem- 
plate the nature of Divine Love, we behold it harmonious " ; 
or to use the expressive words of George Fox : " All things 
were new ; and all creation gave another smell unto me 
than before, beyond what words can utter." Whittier gained 

• a My Psalm," written in 1859. 

f "First-day Thoughts," written in 1852. See especially "Worship," written in 1848. 

$ "An Autograph," written in 1882. 
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much of his pure vision in the same way as is evident in 
the lines of "The Meeting," written in 1868, which sum 
up his Christian faith — 

" With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew. 
So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good, 
And chiefly, its divinest trace 
In Him of Nazareth's holy face ; 
• • • • 

That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The King of some remoter star, 
Listening at times, with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day." 

WM. C. BRAITHWAITE. 
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"THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM AND SOCIAL 
REFORM." * 



IT is just a year and a half since this book made its appearance, 
and three months ago it had reached the seventh edition. This is 

a remarkable and gratifying fact to those of us who believe that 
" it is the roost important contribution which has yet been made 
towards the solution of the most serious of social, and one of the most 
serious of political questions/' The writers may feel well assured that 
they have met a need. They have brought together an unparalleled col- 
lection of facts, the result of long and patient research and wide and 
careful observation. They have founded upon these facts the most prac- 
tical and probable scheme for dealing with the question, a scheme which 
is gaining adherents every day, which fairly holds the field and is 
destined to fill it. 

Because it commends itself alike to the ardent political reformer, the 
enthusiast in the work of social amelioration, the true Local Optionist 
and the reasonable Prohibitionists, "The writers believe that the prin- 
ciple of prohibition by local option has a distinct place in the ultimate 
solution of the Temperance problem, and one, moreover, that can only 
be finally determined by experience." But they have in the course of 
their prolonged investigations become convinced that the policy of prohi- 
bition by itself will be of slow and limited application, and they have 
formulated the scheme of which I have spoken and which I had some 

• The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. By Joseph R own tree and Arthur Sherwell. 
Seventh edition. London t Hodder & Stoughton, 1900. 6/- 
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opportunity of enlarging upon in the issue of these Present Day Papers 
for April, 1899. I need only therefore say, upon this part of the 
subject, that further investigation and consideration have not led the 
authors to alter or modify the conclusions they then arrived at as to 
the true method of grappling with the gigantic evil of intemperance. 
They still hold that " the bed-rock upon which any fabric of effective 
licensing reform must be built is to take the trade out of private 
hands," and that, when this has been done, it should be worked locally 
" subject to no other State control than that which is necessary to 
secure honest administration and the complete carrying out of the condi- 
tions determined by statutory law, under which the localities carry on 
the traffic." The whole of the profits would, in the first instance, be 
handed over to a central State Authority. 

But, if the authors maintain the theses which they laid down at the 
first, how is it that their volume has grown from a bulky volume of 
426 pages to one which is quite inconveniently corpulent, of 604 pages ; 
in each case without the valuable appendices, which now add 149 pages 
to increase that corpulence ? 

The enlargement of the work has been occasioned in great measure 
by the character of the opposition which the earlier editions met with. 
In the careful consideration which the authors, themselves stalwart tee- 
totallers, gave to the subject for long years, they had been led to doubt 
whether prohibition was really a practicable panacea for the evils of the 
liquor system, and they openly gave full expression to their views. 
They received scant courtesy from many of those with whom and for 
whom they had worked for so long, so faithfully, and never more faith- 
fully than when they spoke out what they had come to believe on this 
great question of Prohibition. Their facts were questioned, their conclu- 
sions were scouted because of the uncertainty of their premises. They 
were told that loyalty to the Temperance cause should have induced 
them to leave the matter alone, as they are now told that they have 
needlessly "increased its (the volume's) bulk by their treatment at such 
great length of subjects only collaterally connected with their main 
object." 
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But this is surely short-sighted preaching and very much beside the 
mark. It is really of the first importance that these subjects should be 
discussed to the very bottom, and the facts about them made clear. 
We must know what has been done in one land in order that we may 
know what may profitably be done in another. It is vital to the 
inquiry that we should ascertain from a world-point of view, what (if 
any) principles of universal application founded upon invariable experience 
can be evolved. It is unnecessary and unwise to kick against the pricks. 
They are always unpleasant, and the more so the harder you kick. 

Without such honest investigation we should be working in the 
dark even in all matters pertaining to Prohibition itself. But we need 
light, not only upon those, but upon all cognate questions. It has often 
been said that, upon the many Temperance questions, we should have 
full, free, and practically unlimited experiment. This invaluable work 
places us in a position by which we may profit by the many experi- 
ments which have been made in other lands. 

For when the accuracy of the conclusions at which the authors had 
arrived was widely challenged, like brave and honest men, they at once 
took the challenge up, and they re-investigated the whole matter with 
yet greater care and in more minute detail, and upon the spot in 
several instances, and this seventh edition gives us the results. 

And they are of the greatest importance. It is quite true that the 
legislation which meets the needs of one community may be useless for 
another. You must never conclude that legislative enactments which have 
worked well in one country will work equally well in another, where 
the local circumstances are quite different. But the broad general lines of 
policy which is the result of actual experience may have a general appli- 
cation, and the conclusion which conscientious and careful observers have 
come to upon such matters after full inquiry and mature consideration 
are not to be sneered away by those who " have been there," or even 
by those who " belong there," but have made little use of their eyes 
or their minds. Those who wish to get the truth or the nearest 
possible approximation to the truth about the numerous and widely 
differing experiments which other people have made in the endeavour 
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to lessen the evils consequent upon the liquor traffic, will be deeply 
interested in the faithful accounts of such experiments given by the 
authors, and will gladly learn and respectfully consider the conclusions 
which these pioneers have arrived at. 

What then are these conclusions? They are to be found at the end 
of the new chapter on " Local Option " (p. 368), and there the authors 
say : 

" The history of the experiment in those countries or states that 
have adopted it points in the judgment of the present writers to the 
following broad conclusions : — 

(1) That prohibition, whether by State enactment or local option, 
cannot be a universal panacea, and that when it has done all that it 
can do, there will still be a large volume of trade in alcoholic liquors 
left outside its scope. 

(2) That it will have a large measure of success in rural districts, 
and will possibly succeed in some small towns. 

(3) That it will further succeed in wards or suburbs of cities 
where there is a * safety valve ' in the shape of neighbouring facilities 
for the purchase of liquor. 

(4) That, consequently, the practical question, so far as the town 
populations of this country are concerned, is the best form of * safety- 
valve,' taking all necessary considerations, such as the need for destroying 
the political domination of the l Trade,' and its unceasing opposition to 
Temperance reform, fully into account." 

These conclusions are of the first importance, and, whether you 
agree with them or not, they demand the most careful and respectful 
consideration. Knowing the character of many of the investigations upon 
which political action is from time to time based, I cannot but see that 
those which the authors of this unique and invaluable book have made 
are unusually careful and complete, if not exhaustive, and that the 
evidence adduced conclusively establishes the fact that prohibition has 
proved inoperative to a large extent in urban centres because it has 
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been in advance of public opinion, but has been successful in the rural 
districts, and this not only in the United States but wherever the 
experiment has been fairly tried. 

But this only makes the arguments for the widest and fullest local 
option more unanswerable than ever, if such an expression may be per- 
mitted. I earnestly hope that this work, in its entirety, will be read 
and pondered over by all, statesmen and simple men, who have the best 
welfare of our beloved country at heart. 

ROBT. SPENCE WATSON. 
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NOTE. 



IN printing the accompanying essay on our Educational Policy, we feel 
that an apology is due to those of our subscribers who are not 

members of the Society of Friends. 

The essay, in so far as it is devoted to the local circumstances of 
Friends' Schools, can have interest only for a restricted circle of our 
readers. But the questions raised have, after all, a more than denomina- 
tional scope. 

The proper blending of true religious, with intellectual training, the 
need for attracting our best men and women into the ministry of teaching, 
the adequate provision for teaching, and finally, the broadening of aim in 
education as an equipment, provided not for dilettante pleasures, nor the 
mere strife of the market, but for the highest purposes of Christian 
citizenship — these are matters which must interest all who have the 
future of their country at heart. 

We also desire to thank those who have assisted us in collecting 
material for this paper. 

THE EDITOR, 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY. 



"The Society of Friends ought to exert itself for the right instruc- 
tion of its youth in Literature and Science, in connection with religious 
care." — Dr. FothergiU in the original prospectus of Ackworth School, quoted by 
J. H. Tuke, Education Conference, 1879. 

IN examining the conditions that govern the maintenance 
of a strong free ministry, we have already discussed in 
the pages of this Review, the importance of an adequate 
religious education for our children. We have acknowledged 
the fundamental difficulty which presents itself in this con- 
nection to many minds. A narrow policy of exclusive 
education is by some deemed inconsistent with the broad 
Catholicism, at once so spiritual and so lofty, which marks 
the true Quaker. But we have endeavoured to show that 
a " narrow policy " is by no means a condition of the 
education we propose. We need to remember that our 
Society stands almost alone in maintaining a free ministry 
and that it is impossible to escape from the responsibility 
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involved, whether in the school or the home. For us the 
educational standard of other religious bodies must remain 
inadequate since we cannot set apart certain persons for 
special training in theological colleges. The free ministry 
is but a necessary corollary to the Quaker view of life, 
which requires the highest development of the faculties, 
both spiritual and intellectual, for its fullest expression. 
We do not believe that this can be properly secured unless 
our children are educated in schools adapted to the special 
requirements of our membership. To develop the " highest 
faculties" is indeed no "narrow policy." And if we accept 
the Quaker ideal of life, we cannot consent to educate 
our children where that ideal is either limited or denied. 
Having already dwelt upon the need for religious 
training, we now lay emphasis upon the need for general 
educational efficiency in our schools, and present a brief 
historical sketch of their development and a survey of 
their present situation. 



HISTORICAL RECORD.— (i.) Early Tears. 

In an earlier paper* we referred to the establishment 
of schools for boys and girls by George Fox, to instruct 
them "in all things, civil and useful in the creation." 

• October, 1899. 
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The need for order and discipline such as these schools 
would afford, also weighed on him; in 1669 he writes: 

"Truly my life has been often burthen ed through the want of 
restraining servants and children of that liberty they run into. . . . 
Some among you breed up your children in such a rude, heady way 
that when they grow up they do not matter you, nor care for you. 
. . . In many ways they are worse than many of the world's — more 
loose, stubborn, and disobedient, so that when they come to be sent 
apprentice they run quite out into the world. . . . These things you 
must take notice of, that all [your children] may be brought into and 
kept in subjection, by the power of God, that God may be honoured 
and glorified, through the breaking of the stubborn will in them, and 
subjecting them to Truth." 

And in 1679 he writes again, more particularly of 
religious instruction : 

" Now, you having your food from Christ, and God your Father, 
cannot you train up your children in the fear of God, and tell them 
from whence you have all your good things, that they may come to 
receive of all these good things from the good God, and Christ, the 
treasure of wisdom and knowledge ? " 

When Fox founded the boys' school at Waltham 
about 1667, he established able and scholarly masters in it. 
With the aid of its principal and of Ellis Hookes he 
proceeded to compile two books of Latin grammar which 
should take the place in Quaker Schools of " the heathenish 
books and the old corrupt grammars " then current. Four 
years later there were already fifteen Friends' Schools 
scattered over the country. But this number was quite 
insufficient, as is evident from the minutes and epistles of 
the Yearly Meetings held during the last decade of the 
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seventeenth century. More especially in an epistle from 
" the Morning Meeting and Meeting for Sufferings," May 
2nd, 1697, Friends are urged to provide free education 
for " a competent number of the children of poor Friends," * 
and to consider "what poor children of Friends are of a 
proper genius for learning," that they may be qualified for 
teachers, at the cost of Monthly or Quarterly Meetings. 
The epistle also commends "the printed proposals of John 
Bellers, for a College of Industry for the better main- 
tenance of the Poor, and Education of Children." 

" If any Friend desires John Bellers' printed proposals, 
Tacy Sowle, the printer, can supply them." 

These had been dedicated and presented to the Parlia- 
ment in the preceding year, and had apparently met with 
Fox's own approval. 

John Bellers belonged to London Quarterly Meeting, 
and he carried with him in these proposals a great number 
of influential Friends. His scheme for some sort of Quaker 
Owenite community which should include "all useful trades 
and industry, with profit for the rich, a plentiful living for 
the poor, and a good education for youth," was carefully 
elaborated. " There may be a library of books," he wrote, 
" a physic garden for understanding of herbs ; and a 
laboratory for preparing of medicines " ; but whether its 
central idea, that the whole training and education of chil- 
dren can be more perfectly achieved in such a college 
than in a family, did not commend itself to Friends at 

• This, of course, refers to education in day schools. 
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large, or whether from sheer indifference to the mattef, 
his proposals were at best only partially adopted. 

In 1 70 1 Bristol reports "Schools in our Workhouse 
settled for the benefit of our youth." * In the following year 
a house in " suburban " Clerkenwell was taken, and packed 
with thirty-two poor people. A weekday meeting was held 
there, and morning and evening Bible readings in " the 
family " were directed. Poor boys were presently admitted, 
at the age of seven, who learnt reading and writing, and 
besides " earn as much as can be expected." They rose 
at five, were allowed two hours schooling, and spent the 
main part of their days in spinning and weaving. This 
continued till 1768, when the time was more equally 
divided between learning and labour. In 1786 the "School 
and Workhouse" was removed to Islington. In 181 1 the 
manual work was dropped. Fourteen years later the school 
migrated to Croydon, and in 1879 to Saffron Walden. 
Such, very briefly, was the beginning of Saffron Walden 
School, and the story suggests the magnitude of the educa- 
tional problem which early Friends had to face : How to 
compass the education, under Quaker influences, of all the 
children of Friends ; — the very poor evidently forming an 
appreciable proportion of the 66,000 Quakers found in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

Besides such schools as those at the Bristol Workhouse 
and at Clerkenwell, others sprang up according to the 

* ** Friends should have and provide a house for those that are distempered; and 
should have an almshouse or hospital for all poor Friends that are past work. . . . 
And to provide a house or houses where an hundred may have rooms to work in, and 
shops of all sorts of things to sell, and where widows and young women might work 
and live." George Fox. 
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Waltham pattern, in which the children of wealthier Friends 
were given a sound education, including Latin, and in some 
instances, French. In 1737 we find a special minute 
recommending the study of foreign languages, in order to 
facilitate the spreading of truth. 

(ii.) The Public Schools. 

Friends, however, remained under a continued sense 
of the inadequacy of their schools to meet the existing 
need ; and the Yearly Meeting having in 1758 asked for 
returns as to the conditions of education, was informed 
that " in some counties there are no Friends' Schools,' ' 
and that " the number of able and well-qualified teachers 
amongst us is very small." Thereupon it was decided to 
ask for generous subscriptions toward the foundation of a 
training establishment, and for the better remuneration of 
teachers, but the appeal met with little response. Great 
efforts were made in Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting to rouse 
Friends on the question, but for a long time in vain. 
At length, however, a sum of £550 was subscribed — 
the original " School Fund of York Quarterly Meeting." — 
The interest on this modest sum, amounting to less than 
£30 a year, was cautiously administered for the benefit 
both of teachers and of poor children, by a Committee of 
no less than thirty Friends. 

It was not till the Yearly Meeting of 1777 expressed 
its belief that Boarding Schools for Friends' children would 
alone solve their difficulties, and itself proposed a plan for 
putting this belief into effect, that any very definite action 
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was taken. In the same year Ackworth Foundling Hospital 
was acquired for £7,000, and opened as a school 
under the care of the Yearly Meeting, March 25th, 1779, 
for three hundred children " whose parents are not in 
affluent circumstances." * 

" It is proposed," wrote Dr. Fothergill in the pro- 
spectus, " that the principles we profess be diligently 
inculcated, and due care taken to preserve our children 
from bad habits and immoral conduct. That the English 
language, writing, and arithmetic be carefully taught to 
both sexes. That the girls also be instructed in house- 
wifery and useful needlework." The boys were to be 
provided with " some useful employment." 

During the twenty years preceding the opening of 
Ackworth there already existed no fewer than twenty-one 
private boarding schools, but these seem to have been 
quite incapable of accommodating the large number of 
children then in the Society. The education at such schools 
appears to have included Latin and Greek, with French, 
drawing, and mathematics in some. Teaching, board and 
lodging ran from £10 to £30 a year, which, representing 
larger sums than at the present time, was quite beyond 
the means of many. At this time the charges at Ack- 
worth were eight guineas per child, rising to ten guineas 
in 1799, to twelve guineas in 1801, and falling again to 
£10 in 1823. Here, however, the children's board and 

* This description is probably not intended to describe poor Friends, but those be- 
longing to the middle-class. The expense of board even at Ackworth, together with 
that of travelling, would preclude really poor persons from sending children, except by the 
assistance of their Meetings. 
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education cost about twice as much as the fees received, 
the deficiency being met by subscription. In the private 
boarding schools, which had not such support, the proportion 
of teachers to scholars was low, and oversight was therefore 
often insufficient, while their very cheapness, considering all 
that was provided, suggests the hardy severity of the regime 
under which the children lived, * 

Ackworth School was placed under the care of two 
committees, meeting monthly, one in Ackworth and one 
in London ; either Committee required the other's sanction 
befofe any important action could become valid. The 
office of resident superintendent and treasurer remained un- 
paid for the first twenty-five years ; but willing and, on 
the whole, able volunteers seem to have filled the post, 
until Robert Whitaker became, in 1804 the first paid 
superintendent. 

A notable success almost from the outset, Ackworth 
School became a Yearly Meeting model to be copied by 
the Quarterly Meetings in different parts of the country, 
but especially perhaps by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
its famous school at West-town. Sidcot, in Somerset, 
dates as a public school from 1808 ; Wigton in Cumber- 

* The Irish Friends' Schools were able, thanks to endowment and subscriptions, 
to offer much lower terms even than these. Mountmellick's charge was £$ per annum 
for board, clothing, and education in 1786, while Lis burn opened in 1794 at £3, and the 
" Agricultural School" at Brookfield, intended for the children of those who had been 
disowned by the Society, proposed at its opening (1836) to omit all fees whatever. 
Nowadays, in England at any rate, the lowest fee is £14, and even then clothing is no 
longer supplied. As to the cost per child, this is never less than £25 5 while in Ire- 
land, at Brookfield itself we understand that there is now an expenditure of eleven 
guineas per child beyond the annual income from endowment and subscriptions. 
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land from the year of Waterloo, both intended for the 
children of Friends unable to afford the more expensive 
terms of private boarding schools. Other schools with a 
higher standard of education were established at York, for 
boys in 1829, and for girls two years later,* 

In 1828 the Yearly Meeting expressed its interest in 
the children of those connected with the Society who 
although not in membership attend its meetings for wor- 
ship. The subject was warmly taken up in some Quarterly 
Meetings, and four years later Rawdon School near Leeds 
was opened for such children with varying rates of pay- 
ment.f 

A similar school was established at Penketh near 
Warrington in the following year. Ayton and Sibford 
Schools, in northern Yorkshire and in Oxfordshire followed 
in '41 and '42. These four schools proposed to combine 
manual agricultural employment with literary instruction. 

1846 is memorable as the year in which the only 
large educational bequest enjoyed by English Friends was 
left to them under the will of Benjamin Flounders. The 
Institute bearing his name was opened at Ackworth, August 
28th, 1848, with an endowment of £40,000 consoli- 
dated Government annuities. It had accommodation for 
twelve students, and was under the care of Isaac Brown. 

* Tottenham School, established in 1828, was a M proprietary " not a M public" 
school. It was, however, under the care of a committee of Friends, and we under- 
stand that certain moneys which formed some sort of endowment for the school have 
since passed to that at Leigh ton Park, Reading, where they were employed in the 
foundation of " Grove House " (called after Grove House School, Tottenham). 

f Graduated payments were introduced at Ackworth in 1848. 
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Under the original regulations of the Trust, all students 
are asked before admission, "Is it thy intention to devote 
thyself in after life to the instruction of youth in the 
schools and families of Friends ? " The Institute repre- 
sents, in fact, the partial realisation of an old Quaker 
dream, which, ninety years earlier, had seemed but little 
likely to come true. It was that teachers' training 
establishment for which the Morning Meeting of 1697 
and the Yearly Meeting of 1760 had urgently but vainly 
recommended subscription to be made. 

The choice of Ackworth village as a locality for the 
Institute was not altogether fortunate. In 1858 London 
University degrees became attainable by men in any part 
of the country, and Flounders students began to prepare 
for them. As such preparation became more and more 
a recognised part of a teacher's training, it was found 
necessary to remove the Institute to the neighbourhood of 
a University College. This was accomplished in 1894, 
when premises for ten students and a principal were taken 
in Leeds. The Institute is now, for all intents and pur- 
poses, an endowed Hall of Residence for special Quaker 
students at the Yorkshire College. For nearly half a 
century courses on the Greek Testament and the elements 
of Textual Criticism encouraged Biblical study among the 
students. We exceedingly regret to note that since the 
removal to Leeds these have had to yield to the over- 
crowded condition of the College curriculum. 

Thirty years later than the Flounders' bequest, Man- 
chester Friends applied large funds, held by them for 
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educational purposes, to the foundation of a Friends' Hall 
of Residence in connection with Owen's College. This 
became "Dalton Hall" in 1882, and now has accommoda- 
tion for forty-two students and tutors. Already in 1879, 
,£8,000 had been devoted to this work, a sum con- 
siderably increased in recent years.* 

Although founded and administered by Manchester 
Friends, so large a majority of its students has come from 
beyond the limits of that Meeting that the Hall may 
fairly be regarded as a national Quaker institution. Certain 
Hardshaw scholarships were introduced in 1889, which, 
under special circumstances, considerably reduce the fees for 
Friends.f 

(iii.) Conferences^ 

Having founded its Schools, the Society of Friends 
has, in recent years, shown its continued interest in educa- 
tion at several important conferences devoted to the 
consideration of its various aspects. Our method of 
deciding matters under discussion without resolution or 
amendment to speak to or to vote upon, and without 
any final vote whatever, is apt to encourage compromise 
and a certain indefiniteness of verdict which is not, perhaps, 

* Present capital value £14,800. 

f Leigh ton Park School at Reading, in tome sense the successor to the Tottenham 
School, although under the care of Friends, is upon a different basis. Its present 
headmaster is not a Quaker. Vide p. 276. 

J Beside those mentioned in the text there were others of which some account 
may be found in the Quaker periodicals of the time, and in the Printed Proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting. Such was that held in 1872, when it was decided to have official 
inspection of our public schools; and the Bristol Conference of 1875. 
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best adapted to ensure any rapid accomplishment of reform. 
Valuable as these conferences have undoubtedly been in the 
slow evolution of better educational methods and conditions, 
they must nevertheless have often proved occasions of bitter 
disappointment to their conveners. 

Perhaps the most notable of these conferences was that 
which met at Devonshire House, London, in November, 1879, 
to discuss the Cambridge University examiner's report, and 
other matters concerning Friends' Public Schools. Sixty- 
eight representatives of the various Quaker educational bodies 
and of the Yearly Meeting assembled under the presidency 
of the late James Hack Tuke. 

The examiner's report was of the utmost value : its 
expert criticism of nearly all our Public Schools marks an 
epoch in Quaker education. The usual amateur inspection 
of " well-concerned Friends " at " General Meetings," while 
of the utmost educational value to the Society itself, was 
insufficient for the welfare of the Schools. The Cambridge 
examiner found a lack of system and finish about much 
of the work. While English was well taught, there was 
a mere smattering of many other subjects. Among the 
assistant masters he found an ignorance of the science of 
teaching, and but little opportunity or encouragement for 
scholarship. He recommended committees to drop agricul- 
tural work in all the Schools then retaining it, and in its 
place to provide skilled occupations and technical training. 
He suggested that the Schools should be divided into two 
classes — those which teach and those which do not teach 
modern languages, and that where modern languages are 
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taught they should have such time and treatment as would 
make them of real educational value. Finally, he advised 
frequent expert examination. 

It seems evident, from the discussion which took place, 
that Friends were rather unpleasandy surprised by the 
examiner's criticism ; but, on the whole, it was taken in 
good part, and some, at least, of the suggestions were 
cordially accepted. The value of technical education was 
largely spoken to ; and amongst other matters engaging 
the attention of the Conference, perhaps the most impor- 
tant were the questions of facilitating longer periods of 
training for teachers, the leaving age of scholars, the grading 
of Friends' Schools, and denominational education. In the 
matter of the training of teachers, James Tuke announced 
the establishment of two scholarships for young men teachers 
of the value of £100 for two years and £150 for the third. 
We understand that this most useful scholarship is still 
awarded, though with some modification. 

A special committee was appointed to call another 
meeting of the Conference for further consideration of the 
grading of Friends' Schools, and the introduction of some 
general plan with regard to them. Without following the 
examiner's suggestion, it was thought that they might be 
classified as Junior and Senior Schools, and that children 
might go on from one to the other, the best education 
being opened to all by a generous system of scholarships. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Conference in 
November, 1880, the separation of the younger and elder 
children into different schools was disapproved. The Con- 
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ference also considered the large question of mixed 
education, a curious one in the Society of Friends. The 
" eight English Schools " have both boys and girls under 
one roof, but taught in separate parts of the building. 
The Conference expressed an opinion unfavourable to any 
change which would reserve any of these Schools for one 
sex alone. On the other hand, it recommended "the mixed 
education of boys and girls in certain subjects and classes." 
The establishment of Cottage Homes for Quaker children 
u in the vicinity of well-conducted Day Schools " was sug- 
gested, for the benefit of those who are unable to attend 
Friends' Boarding Schools. It was further suggested that 
" one or more of our Public Schools should be specially 
adapted to the needs of the children of the artisan class, 
both as regards cost and their general surroundings." 

Finally, the Conference brought forward a scheme for 
the formation of a Central Board of Education, already 
suggested at the Bristol Conference of 1875, which should 
have certain duties and offer counsel and information to 
the Committees of the Friends' Public Schools. This Board 
was in due course appointed by the Yearly Meeting of 1881 
{vide p. 278). 

Some of the remarks of the late Thomas Pease on the 
denominational character of our Schools deserve renewed 
consideration. He said : " I hold as strongly as any one 
that it is not necessary to have an educated ministry — that 
is to say, a number of men set apart and educated apart, — 
but the greater the number of well-educated men we have 
in the ministry the better. Subjects that bear upon Scrip- 
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tural teaching and the work of the ministry are not suf- 
ficiently recognised in the Society. Numbers of the Early 
Friends were college men, and the reason some of the 
works of these Early Friends were so . ably argued and so 
clever is that the men were well qualified to defend every 
point and to defend every principle. Now we do not find 
the same state of things. . . . We are training men 
for artificers, for handicraftsmen, for agriculturists, linguists 
to speak the French and German languages for commercial 
purposes, but where are the men who are going to take the 
ministry of the Gospel, to be able to read with facility the 
Hebrew and the Greek, and to be able to dispute every 
point, and show from the very Word itself and from the 
original language the principles that we profess ? " Whether 
this knowledge of Greek and Hebrew for the purposes of 
theological dispute be as essential as the speaker appears to 
have felt, there was considerable agreement that more time 
and thought should be given to the denominational side of 
Quaker education. 

In the January number of the Friends' Quarterly 
Examiner for 1887 there appeared a valuable paper on 
"Our Need for a New Public School/' which had been 
read before the Central Education Board in the previous 
December ; and in the December following a conference 
met to consider the desirability of establishing an Upper 
Public School for boys, under the control of the Society 
of Friends. It was estimated that there were then sixty 
boys, — either at home, in Friends' private schools, or in 
non-Friends' public schools, — whose parents paid ^80 a year 
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for their education, and who would probably be available 
for a Quaker Upper School. Although doubt as to practica- 
bility prevented the conference putting forward any proposition, 
opinion of the desirability of such a school, if support for 
it could be obtained, seemed general ; and a committee was 
appointed to formulate a definite scheme for further con- 
sideration. The practical result of this conference is seen 
in the Public School Co., Ltd., of 1889, a majority of 
whose directors are appointed by the Yearly Meeting ; and 
the subsequent founding by this Company of Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 

Again, in November, 1891, the problem of educating 
children of the wage-earning class under the care of Friends 
occupied the consideration of another conference, presided 
over by Thomas C. Ryley. Proceedings opened with the 
discussion and renewed affirmation of the responsibility of 
Friends for the education of all children under their care. 
Eight hundred were said to be attending Board Schools, 
and apparently came but little under our religious influ- 
ence. The difficulty of placing any large proportion of 
these in our Boarding Schools was recognised. A national 
fund was suggested to which rich and poor Friends alike 
should all be invited to contribute ; this would be adminis- 
tered from London, for the assistance of Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings unable by themselves to meet local claims 
upon them.* The conference also recommended the estab- 

* The necessity for such a fund has been again affirmed at the Yearly Meeting 
of 1900. This affirmation seems to carry with it the declaration that we need a central 
executive body for purposes of organisation and administration. 
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lishmcnt and encouragement of Quaker day schools in 
suitable localities. We believe that very little has been done 
in this matter. 

While we cannot trace much practical action as a 
result of this conference, it did something to revive the 
sense of responsibility formerly felt by Friends as a body 
for the children of their poorer members and attenders. 
It showed how the State-subsidisation of elementary schools 
had in some respects complicated the problem of an educa- 
tion associated with religious care ; and made it evident 
that solution could not be found in boarding schools alone. 
While it strengthened the concern of Friends that their 
Society should take effective religious care of all its young 
people, especially during school years, it did not offer much 
guidance on practical methods. 

(iv.) Educational Organisations and Agencies. 

One of the most important factors in the educational work 
of Friends during the present century is to be found in the 
Friends' Educational Society, which met at Ackworth almost 
every year from 1837 to 1850, and more occasionally from 
that date to 1866. Its object was "to unite Friends interested 
in the work of education, for the purpose of collecting 
facts and observations, illustrative of the best means of 
conducting the religious, moral, literary, and physical educa- 
tion of youth in our Society, with a particular reference to 
the state of our public and private schools." Its meetings 
became much more popular than was anticipated, and many 
valuable papers were read before it, especially Samuel Tuke's 
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five essays on the " History of Quaker Education," to 
which the writers of this paper desire to acknowledge their 
indebtedness. 

In 1862 its place was partially taken by an annual 
Educational Conference held at Devonshire House during 
the sitting of the Yearly Meeting, but we fear these 
" School Conferences " have never possessed any large 
educational value. 

The need for some organised society to stimulate 
interest in education, to bring forward definite proposals and 
to carry on both agitation and research, resulted, in 1881, 
in the formation of a Central Education Board, on the 
suggestion of the Conference of '79, as before stated. It 
originally consisted of thirty members, but the number has 
since been increased, and is now perhaps too large for 
convenience.* 

The Central Education Board meets once a year, with 
power to hold extraordinary sessions. It is a purely con- 
siderative and consultative body without real executive powers. 

* Members are chosen as follows : thirteen representatives from the " Eight English 
Schools/' appointed by the Committees (/'.*., four from Ackworth, two from Sidcot and 
Saffron Walden, and one from each of the five others) ; the eight superintendents, and the 
superintendents of the Flounders Institute, and the Mount Training School for women 
teachers j one representative of the Flounders Institute Trustees ; and " six members 
appointed by the Board itself." Representatives were to be appointed annually, and the 
six co-opted members triennially. The Board had power " to associate with itself repre- 
sentatives of other educational institutions in the Society if it should see fit." Under 
this power the following institutions are now represented on the Board and submit their 
reports to it, viz. : Dalton Hall, Leighton Park School, the York Schools (** Bootham " 
.and "The Mount,") and the Chester House Missionary Training Home, London. In 1893 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting was drawn to what was called "the narrow Con- 
stitution of the Board," and the School Conference was directed to nominate six men 
and six women Friends to sit upon it. This is an annual appointment. 
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Its duties were to be confined to the " Eight English 
Schools/' and are as follows : — 

(i) To consider their annual reports, and offer sug- 
gestions arising out of these to their Committees. 

(2) To act as a Committee of Counsel for the School 
Committees. 

(3) To consider the financial position, maintenance, etc., 
of the Schools, and especially any matters requiring " common 
or united action." 

(4) To act as the " Executive Committee " of the 
Yearly Meeting School Conference, and summarize all the 
school accounts for its use. 

These more or less definite duties were not, however, 
intended to preclude the Board from the consideration of 
"questions affecting the general interests of education in the 
Society." * 

We can only refer to another important educational 
agency — the Friends' Guild of Teachers, which was founded 
in 1895, to promote the training and welfare of Friends' 
teachers in every way possible, "with a view to the greater 
force and usefulness of the Society of Friends in the 
future." At the close of 1898 the membership stood at 
169. In April of that year it was affiliated with the 
Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. f 

* Printed Proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of 1881, pp. 78-80. 

f Rather outside our scope, but of real educational value, especially perhaps as 
founders of scholarships, are the Old Scholars' Associations which have now existed for 
some years in connection with several of our Schools. 
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Six years ago the Central Education Board, viewing 
with concern the financial position of Assistant Teachers in 
Friends' Public Schools, circulated certain " Suggested rules 
of a teachers' provident association of the Society of 
Friends," with the object of assisting Friends' teachers to 
provide for old age or failing health.* 

But the scheme does not appear to have met the needs 
of assistant teachers. Objection to it was made in a letter 
to the British Friend of April, 1895, in which the writer 
pointed out what appeared to him to be its essential 
weakness, — that it would almost inevitably stand in the 
way of that increase of salary which in many instances 
would seem most desirable. We cannot help feeling that, 
had some of these assistants sat upon the Central Board, 
the original proposals would have taken a somewhat 
different form. As it was, the Friends' Guild of Teachers 
proposed an alternative schemef in 1897 ; but neither this 
nor any other has yet, we believe, met with that approval 
by both bodies which can alone render it effective. 

* Therein it was proposed that Friends' Schools should be invited to join the 
association, pledging themselves to pay a sum equivalent to that contributed by those in 
their employ, U n 5 per cent, of the amount of their full salaries. At a certain age 
(varying from 50 to 55) the total amount actually paid in by the individual teacher 
(without interest) was to be doubled by the association, and this gross amount should 
either remain to his credit at 4 per cent, interest, or be expended in purchase of an 
annuity, or be applied in any way desired by the individual (subject to the managing 
committee's sanction). This committee was to be elected by the Yearly Meeting on the 
nomination of the Central Education Board. 

f This scheme included a suggestion which appears to us to be of considerable 
value : — Every teacher should, in his own name, take out an Endowment Policy in the 
Friends' Provident Institution (Class X.) for at least £500 maturing at 50 or 55 years 
of age, and the School Committees should contribute a sum equal to 5 per cent, of the 
teacher's salary towards the annual premium. This suggestion was, of course, amplified 
and safeguarded by a number of subsidiary clauses. 
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It is related* that a former book-keeper of Ackworth 
School, who had served the institution for many years 
"without regular salary," was finally presented at the end 
of his term of service with "an aged horse," which, having 
ridden into York, he sold for the sum of £12. This is a 
delicate and picturesque method of offering reward to public 
servants, but will perhaps hardly recommend itself as a 
third alternative. 

Though much may be said in favour of the adoption 
of a pension scheme, there is, on the other hand, some 
force in the question, f "Is a pension scheme at all need- 
ful ? Would it not be better and more wholesome to brace 
ourselves up to begin at once, and by material increments 
to bring salaries up to such a scale as would attract good 
men to the profession, and such as would free them from 
a settled state of anxiety about the future ? " 

But even if our endowments will ultimately permit 
the payment of such salaries, there will, we think, still 
remain a necessity for some system of compulsory and 
perhaps assisted insurance. This need does not rest solely 
with the teacher. School Committees must be free from 
the embarrassment of parting with a teacher who has not 
saved money and whose best years are over ; they must 
not be tempted by such embarrassment to retain masters 
upon the staff whose efficiency has become impaired by 
advancing years. The problem has manifestly two sides, 
and its speedy solution is thus of double importance. 

(To be concluded.) 

* J. S. Rowntree'f Sketch of Achworth School, p. 11. 
•J* Raised by a writer in the British Friend, November, 1894. 
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WILLIAM 
MORRIS. 



MR. MACKAIL, in his Life of William Morris, finds 
"the sum of his belief in politics, in economics, 
in art " packed into this sentence from the 
Commonweal: 

"Mr. Bellamy worries himself unnecessarily in seeking, with obvious 
failure, some incentive to labour, to replace the fear of starvation, which 
is at present our only one ; whereas it cannot be too often repeated that 
the true incentive to useful and happy labour is, and must be, pleasure in the 
work itself" 

Art, that is to say "pleasure in the work itself," is 
William Morris's solution to the social problem. Hence we 
may say that he was a socialist, — in so far as he was one 
at all, — because he was a practical lover of the arts. 

Laborare est orare, ran the old monks' motto ; but the 
work that is worship is a glad and cheerful labour, as 
divine service should be. It is such toil, most strenuous 
because most whole-hearted, which Morris describes as Art; 
reckoning it indeed the only labour worthy of men. And 
in that, as in so much else, he follows Ruskin, who will 
have it that "industry without art is brutality," that such 
unredeemed toil, and only such, is a curse. 

The incomprehensible thing to every artist is this, — 
that any man should choose idleness if he has once found 
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work that is worthy of him. We have Carlyle's word, that 
the greatest blessing a man can ask is to find his work and 
to do it. And when Morris diagnosed the disease from 
which Society is suffering, it was to describe it as the loss 
of pleasure in work. 

He was, I suppose, unable to conceive of any greater 
calamity which could happen to himself than such a loss. 
It meant for him " the sapping of the whole virtue of man- 
hood ; and he could hope for no lasting amelioration in 
the condition of Society until this loss should be repaired. 

What then are the causes which make for the decay 
of Art ? For such an Art as Morris conceived, had 
flourished in England but a few centuries ago. Before 
answering this question let us recall the actual circumstance 
which brought Morris, the artist, into conflict with the 
existing order of the industrial world. 

It was the furnishing of his own house ; for in 
attempting this he at once discovered the phenomenal 
poverty of the English markets in beautiful furniture. 
Ugliness and bad workmanship prevailed on every side : 
till, weary of importation from Italy and Persia, he deter- 
mined to manufacture his own furniture, and, having once 
commenced, it was but natural for him to go on into 
trade. 

In his own workshops he was convinced that the 
instinct for art is by no means dead. His helpers at 
Merton were not specially selected for their artistic ability, 
but, almost without exception, they seem in that atmosphere 
to have developed true feeling and taste. 
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This afforded him experimental proof that it is the 
conditions, and especially the industrial ideals, under which 
men work, that effect the divorce of art and labour. The 
complex influences which are usually summed up in the 
word "capitalism," appeared to him to be the chief enemy 
of Art, because they make the fear of poverty, or the 
selfish anxiety for gain, principal motives for industry ; 
substituting these for the more elevating incentive of pride 
and joy in the work itself. Morris felt that the appeal of 
" capitalism " to " labour " is one which exploits the baser 
elements of human nature. Moreover, it has gathered men, 
women and children into towns and into factories, from 
whose sterilised, moral and physical atmosphere there is no 
escape. 

Art is the expression of the workman's intelligent 
delight in his wojk. How the thought mocked Morris as 
he went into the London workshops and read the faces of 
the men ! Nor is that all : for Art is, besides, the pro- 
duct of men who work together joyfully for a common 
end. This is especially true of those " lesser arts " which 
harmonise and adorn the everyday utilities of life, amongst 
which Morris's own work principally lay. They depend for 
material, if not for manufacture, upon the cordial co-opera- 
tion of many workmen. 

But it is true also of those other arts which a man 
pursues in solitude. For all art is an appeal to sympathy : 
while it expresses the joy of the individual, it is his thought 
appealing to and kindling delight in others. Art, therefore, 
depends for its life and vigour upon fellowship ; and 
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Morris saw in the schisms which mutilate Society, root 
causes of the decay of Art. 

It is not industry alone that suffers by the divorce 
of art from labour ; but Art itself becomes an exotic, a 
mere luxury of the rich, or plaything of the idle. 

But Morris was too virile an artist to rest satisfied 
with the sympathy of a mere class or coterie : " I do not 
want art for a few," he would say, " any more than 
education for a few, or freedom for a few." So passionate 
was his faith in the saving influence of art upon human 
nature, that he proposed and set about the reconstruction 
of society, in order that what is now a dead language 
might be yet again the native tongue of all, and all ears 
be open to the message of Art. 

As to the socialism of William Morris much might 
be said. It was at least no mere materialist's Earthly 
Paradise. It was dominated by that noble ideal of fellow- 
ship which appears to me as the key-note of all his 
teaching. His message is the more impressive by reason 
of his own singularly self-sufficing personality. Even to his 
intimate friends he was the one who least required the 
support of others. Yet the words he put into John Ball's 
mouth are undoubtedly his own : — 

"Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is 
hell : fellowship is life and lack of * fellowship is death : and the deeds 
that ye do upon the earth it is for fellowship's sake that ye do them, 
and the life that is in it, that shall live on and on for ever, and each 
one of you part of it, while many a man's life upon the earth from 
the earth shall wane." 
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For the rest it must suffice to quote these words 
written by him in January, 1896 : — 

"My view on the point of relation between Art and Socialism is 
as follows : Society (so-called) at present is organised entirely for the 
benefit of a privileged class ; the working class being only considered in 
the arrangement as so much machinery. This involves perpetual and 
enormous waste, and the organisation fof the production of genuine 
utilities is only a secondary consideration. This waste lands the whole 
civilised world in a position of artificial poverty, which again debars men 
of all classes from satisfying their rational desires. Rich men are in 
slavery to Philistinism, poor men to penury. . . . Before therefore 
we can so much' as hope for any art, we must be free from this 
artificial poverty. When we are thus free, in my opinion, the natural 
instincts of mankind toward beauty and incident will take their due 

place." 

MackaiPs Life of Wm. Morris, Vol. II., pp. 292-3. 

So much for his theory : now for the practical appeal, 

made in a lecture to the Birmingham Society of Arts and 

School of Design some sixteen years earlier : — 

" I believe there are two virtues much needed in modern life, if it 
is ever to become sweet ; and I am quite sure that they are absolutely 
necessary in the sowing the seed of an art which is to be made by the 
people and for the people, as a happiness to the maker and the user. These 
virtues are honesty, and simplicity of life. ... If, besides attaining 
to simplicity of life, we attain also to the love of justice, then will all 
things be ready for the new spring-time of the arts. For those of us 
that are employers of labour, how can we bear to give any man less 
money than he can decently live on, less leisure than his education and 
self-respect demands ? Those of us who are workmen, how can we bear 
to fail in the contract .we have undertaken, and to make it necessary 
for a foreman to go up and down spying out our mean tricks and 
evasions ? or we the shopkeepers— can we endure to lie about our 
wares, that we may shuffle off our losses on to some one else's 
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shoulders ? or we the public — how can we bear to pay a price for a 
piece of goods which will help to trouble one man, to ruin another, 
and starve a third ? Or, still more, I think, how can we bear to use, 
how can we enjoy something which has been a pain and a grief for 
the maker to make ? " 

If practical present day religion is, as I suppose, more 
concerned with the realisation of Fellowship than with any 
other ethical ideal, then — in a faith which will remove and 
cast them into the sea — must we face those firmly estab- 
lished mountains of custom and institution which obstruct 
such realisation. 

And, if fellowship is the atmosphere in which the 
work of society can alone be carried oh, then the every- 
day work by which men "earn their living" should even 
now be fellowship-work. There should be some practical 
employment open to men, which manifestly brings direct 
blessing to the community, and is safeguarded from the 
caprice of individual ignorance and injustice — employment 
which would appeal to the noblest qualities of human 
nature, and would offer opportunity for full social service 
without hazarding the life, happiness and education of those 
dependent upon the workers. Already, I believe, there are 
men in the Adult Schools and Meetings of Friends willing 
and anxious for such work. 

That our daily business, enterprise and labour should 
be a worthy and therefore a glad and beautiful part of 
the whole purpose of life is, if I am not mistaken, the 
essential message of William Morris. 

HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
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THE MAKING OF CHARACTER * 



THE sob-title of this little book is Some Educational Aspects of 
Ethics, and it is one of the Cambridge Series for Schools and 
Training Colleges. None the less may it be heartily commended 
to the general reader, however free he may be from all suspicion of 
professional interest. 

The writer is the Professor of Philosophy at University College, 
Liverpool, and his work is marked by that wide scholarship and trained 
wisdom which we should therefore expect. We are met here by no 
narrow dogmatism whether of the theologian, the scientific specialist, or 
the schoolmaster ; the author gleans thoughts from every variety of field, 
and is encumbered by no prejudices except devotion to the claims of 
character. 

There seem to be some reasons why a book of this kind should 
receive especial attention from Friends. It is a practical treatise on the 
manufacture of character, a review of human nature, life, society, educa- 
tion, from the standpoint of their efficiency as producers of character. 
The attitude throughout is one of working upon evidence, facts, ex- 
perience, human Natural History, — no assumptions, neither theological nor 
metaphysical. And do not we as a Society base our faith and practice 
upon an inward fact of experience ? We seek to guard jealously the 
practical aspect of religion from the least shadow of neglect; we claim 
for our education that it puts character in the forefront ; and we think 
the Quaker type some justification of our singular church methods. We 

• The Making of Character^ by John MacCnnn, M.A., LL.D. Cambridge University 
Press, 1900. Price 2/6. 
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often hear that education is the handmaid of religion ; there is a sense 
also in which religion is a department of education. 

But beyond and above all this, there is the striking characteristic 
about us, that the highest religious duties of mutual help, in other 
bodies relegated to a special class, devolve in measure according to 
capacity upon every member of the Society. The consequent duty which 
lies upon all of some sort of self-preparation for the playing of this 
part, has been powerfully insisted upon in many quarters : and I am 
venturing to call attention to this book, because it seems to me a line 
of thought that may commend itself to some in this connection, and 
which has not perhaps received the attention it deserves. It is only a 
small unpretentious volume, but it is typical of a class. 

This is a day of awakening interest in many avenues of religious 
inquiry — as Scarborough and Birmingham magnificently prove. Can any 
of us spare a little for some systematic thought, religious thought I will 
venture to say, from the practical and educative point of view ? Mr. 
Spencer tells us that the subject which involves all others, and therefore 
the subject in which education should culminate, is the Theory and 
Practice of Education ; and when he says this he is addressing men 
and women in general, no small professional class. 

The present is a day also, as we are often reminded, of profound 
reconstruction in theology. And in this, is it not of supreme impor- 
tance firstly that the ethical element should take that prominent place 
to which it is entitled, and towards which it has been slowly working 
through all the ages ; and secondly that the fundamental ideas of ethics 
should themselves be illuminated and clarified in the light of rational 
and systematic thought ? It is doubtless true that those who seek to 
stir their fellows will in the main look to the prophets and the saints, 
rather than to the philosophers ; to the message of inspiration and the 
great examples of history, experience and fiction, rather than to reason 
and theory. But yet who shall measure the good that has been wrought 
by courageous thinking, by penetrating inquiry, and reasoned systems ? 
If we neglect the light at our disposal, we shall be little better than 
blind slaves, not knowing whither we go, nor the reasons for our 
service. 
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Bat I am conscious that much of this is bordering on the irrele- 
vant, for the book before us is pre-eminently valuable for its wealth of 
practical suggestion and sound advice. 

The general outline is somewhat as follows. The author begins 
with a discussion of the natural endowments granted to man at the 
outset — his capacities and instincts, his inherited tendencies, and his * 
personal temperament ; this is followed by a review of the influences 
which this endowment meets with, — natural, social, and definitely educa- 
tive. The chapters on Example and Precept lead on to the education * 
of the individual moral judgment, the inadequacy of mere Authority or 
Intuition, and the need of some rational all-embracing end ; and the 
book closes with a section on Self-development and Self-control. 

A vast area is therefore covered, and in a very brief compass ; but 
this, though the despair of the reviewer, need not alarm the reader ; 
for the work is not a textbook, it is written in a strong, nervous, 
epigrammatic style, and is rich in pregnant illustration and allusion. 

Of the multitude of problems treated of, we can only select a few. 
Professor MacCunn has some wise things to say about the respective 
spheres of development and repression, and in passing gives an acute 
analysis of the weakness of asceticism. 

"To put the matter paradoxically, repressive or ascetic systems are 
not sufficiently positive to be effectually negative. They are not generous 
enough, or tolerant enough, of the proclivities they encourage, to enable 
them to deal effectively with those they would repress. For when we 
wish to subjugate an appetite, it is not enough simply to check it, 
however harshly. All the locks and bolts of mere repression will not 
suffice. Rather must we seek till we find, and can foster some other 
desire in the presence of which the obnoxious appetite may find it hard 
to live. How for example may we best deal with congenital timidity? 
Impatience, derision, scorn, threatened disgrace — is it by these? Or is it 
not rather by striving patiently to awaken a passion for some person or 
some cause, for love of which even the timid may stand up like a 
man. . . . Evil appetites and passions do not yield most readily to 
direct assault. Passion must be evoked to cast out passion. And if once 
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the heart and mind be filled with strong positive interests, the rest will 
come of itself. . . . For development and repression are not two 
things, but one." 

Again he urges us to see " in men's desires promise, not menace," 
to "reject the violent dualism that sets inclinations and duties in im- 
placable hostility," and to seek to rob evil desires of their malign 
attraction mainly by the security of the " fulness of wholesome life, and 
the hopeful struggle forwards after many a cherished and justifiable satis- 
faction." Is there not much wisdom in these sentences, that may help 
us in a day when we are so often perplexed as to the rightfulness of 
pleasures and pursuits, and the true way to interpret the formula of 
self-realisation ? 

Those who are in uncertainty as to the right share of home and 
school in education (and who is not at some time or other ? — theory 
and practice seem often so curiously at variance), and who are perhaps 
inclined to exaggerate the function or importance of one or other, will 
read with interest the sections on the Family and the School. The 
latter, it is claimed, brings to the front the elements of self-help and 
emulation, provides an effective experience of public opinion and of the 
reality of the social judgment, and best of all develops the "great twin 
forces of comradeship and leadership." We are usefully warned, however, 
that "there is little real connection between the desire to beat a rival 
and the doing of a duty," and that "it is the direct love of the thing 
to be done that really wears best." 

There is not space to dwell upon the chapters on the pursuit of 
Livelihood — a very mixed school of character, — on Citizenship, and the 
Churches ; but I cannot forbear quoting these two paragraphs : — 

"In the wider outlook of our day upon Nature and Life, it is only 
too easy to come to think that the individual life is worthless. What 
is it in comparison with the teeming life of perished generations ? What 
is it in its significance as against the thought of nothing wider than 
the massed population of a great empire ? No thought is more para- 
lysing than this. It cuts the verjr nerve, not only of moral but of 
educational and social effort. For though those who work for moral and 
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social ends need not be men of many dogmas, there is one article of 
the faith from which they may not part, — this conviction of the worth 
and possibilities of those they work for. It would be rash to assert that 
this conviction could not survive the downfall of Churches. On that we 
need not speculate. The fact remains that no influence has probably 
done more hitherto to keep it alive than the message of Christianity, 
repeated from age to age, that the most flickering, obscure, and even 
degraded life has worth in the eyes of God/' 

And again :— 

"It may be that with the growth of the genuinely democratic 
spirit, the belief in the worth and the possibilities of the individual 
man, that central article of a democratic creed, may steadily translate 
itself ever more into practice. And if so, it is as certain as any social 
forecast can be that men will be less willing than heretofore to be dealt 
with as nothing more than means whether for the creation of wealth, or 
for the realisation of political programmes. They will claim to be, as 
indeed they are, * ends in themselves.' And in proportion as they do 
this, character as the ultimate end of all industrial and all political 
activities will begin to get something more nearly its due, even in the 
scramble for wealth and the struggle for power." 

There is nothing better in the book, nothing that hits the mark 
more truly, than the chapter on Example ; not only because the depth 
and reason of its sovereign influence are so well sounded, but because its 
limitations also are usefully estimated. The patent fact that examples re- 
veal to us the possibilities within ourselves has seldom been more suffic- 
ingly expressed than here : 

"The spectacle of a noble life is never simply a thing to wonder 
at, as we might wonder at a work of art or at the strength or grace 
of an animal. It is the unobstructed manifestation in loftier mode of 
that same moral spirit of which we are aware as the best thing in our- 
selves. Immeasurably superior, the example is yet not alien. It is kin. 
As the phrase goes, we ' identify ourselves with it ' ; thereby hazarding 
the hope that what it is we have it in us at least to strive to be. In 
the light of it, our failings draw upon them a new detestation. For 
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they begin to wear the aspect of obstructions — obstructions which are 
frustrating a principle of moral life capable of far fuller realisation than 
anything it has yet attained in our unworthy best." 

Our author analyses in some detail two methods of reaching a solu- 
tion of the complex problems of life. One is by constant elaboration of 
a moral code, which shall therefore come to be equal to any emergency. 
The other is by setting up a chosen Type, and following and worship- 
ping this. Both have their limitations ; the former lands us in a dog- 
matic casuistry, the latter in what must be inevitably, taken by itself a 
finite ideal. But there is a third possibility, that of conceiving (and the 
shapes it may take are various) of some supreme End : 

" He who looks for ever to a Code is only too apt to claim for 
every commandment in it an equal, or in other words an impossible, 
absolute authority. He who looks to a Type, even when he goes behind 
the letter to the spirit, is prone to exaggerate what is local and limited. 
But he who grasps the idea of an End has risen to what is universal, 
and will be careful to promote no duty to the place of absolute authority, 
except the one supreme duty of pursuing the End in the highest prac- 
ticable mode. This is really an immense advance. It is delusive to 
suppose that morality requires us, in the interests of consistency, once for 
all to grade our duties in a fixed order of relative importance. It is 
not thus that a living unity comes into an ideal. Living unity follows a 
firm grasp of the End. For it is only when this is achieved that the 
lesser ends of life begin to be seen in their true light as varied yet 
kindred ways of working towards one supreme event." 

The admirable chapter on the Practical Value of a Theory of the 
Moral Ideal is worthy of very careful attention. Whether or not it will 
appeal to many, I do not know ; but Prof. MacCunn has done well to 
insist upon the inferiority of " those time-honoured rivals of theory, 
Authority and Intuition." Theory alone will enable us to meet criticism, 
theory "can do much to sustain belief in the essential reality of the 
moral ideal in periods of transition and doubt," brings us " one step 
nearer that intelligent service which alone is perfect freedom," and "rivets 
allegiance the closer by making it open-eyed, intelligent, reasonable." 
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It is often said, and curiously enough with a certain grim satisfaction, that 
philosophy never made anyone a better man. One need only mention 
the names of John Stuart Mill and T. H. Green to stamp the assertion 
as false. "He who goes in search of a theory of his moral ideal, travels 
by his own analytic path into a world of august and enduring objects. 
Is it to be wondered at if the man who has spent his deepest hours of 
meditation in the presence of Duty, of Public Good, and of the half- 
revealed and half-concealed possibilities of the individual life, and has 
habitually looked upon these facts with what Plato called * the eye of 
the soul,' will be something more than the cold-blooded analyst in whom 
the world too often travesties the theorist? For in his own way he will 
have been led to see the vision, and as he muses in his silent and soli- 
tary hours, the fire will burn within him." 

This is not the place for detailed criticism. To the present writer 
the section on Capacities, Instincts, and Desires appears to lack the 
author's usual lucidity : and the criticism of Mr. Spencer's famous chapter 
on natural punijhments seems scarcely fair. But in the main the book 
before us is aAemarkably sound and helpful volume, throwing light on 
many practical difficulties, full of strong moral purpose, and marked by 
wide and deep knowledge of life and thought. It deals, not as some 
may say, with the dry bones of "mere morality " (whatever that may 
be), but with things of greatest import in the world, the possibilities, the 
nurture, and the goal of human character. And as the Church exists 
primarily, it has been said, for the manufacture of saints, surely it cannot 
neglect any crumb of wisdom that may come to it on these great 
topics. 

F. E. POLLARD. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY. Part II. 

PRESENT POSITION. 

Having rapidly glanced over the history of Quaker 
educational efforts, the reader who elects to do so may 
now examine some statistics relating to the present con- 
dition of our Friends' Public Schools. But as the whole 
subject is too large to be treated within the limits of 
this paper, we must, perforce, confine ourselves to the 
accommodation, fees, scholarships, endowment, and teaching 
staff of our Public Boys' Schools. The consideration of 
our Girls' Schools, though of equal importance, would com- 
plicate the issue : in broad outline, their needs and con- 
ditions are parallel. The following is a list of the English 
Public Boarding Schools and the two Halls of Residence, 
under the care of Friends : — 
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Upper-class Schools : 

Leighton Park, Reading (a "proprietary school") 
Bootham, York - 

The Mount, York - 



The " Eight English Schools " : 

Ackworth, near Pontefract, Yorkshire 

Saffron Walden, Essex 

Sidcot, near Weston-super-Mare 

Wigton, Cumberland 

Rawdon, near Leeds 

Penketh, near Warrington 

Sibford, near Banbury 

Ayton, North Yorkshire (Durham Q.M.) 



Flounders Institute, Leeds 
Dalton Hall, Manchester 



Accom- 
modation 
for 


For Boyt 
or Girls. 


62 
80 
60 


Boys 
Boys 
Girls 


290 

127 


Both 
Both 


Il8 


Both 


68 


Both 


7° 
7 6 

6S 
86 


Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 


1,102 




10 


Men 


40 


Men 



(1.) Accommodation. 

It was officially estimated in 1887 that there were 
nine hundred boys alone, or let us say from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand children of school age belonging 
to the Society, while a larger number appeared to be closely 
associated with us either by birth or as attenders of our 
Meetings for Worship.* There are probably not less than 
from four to five thousand children for whose denomina- 
tional education we consider ourselves accountable ; but 
there are in our Boarding Schools places for only about 
eleven hundred of these. Only a small proportion of even 

•. Present Day Papers, November, 1899, p. 24. 
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our own children are in these schools. Out of the total num- 
ber of children in attendance last year (1,070), we ascertained by 
careful inquiry that less than six hundred (about 55 per 
cent.) were Friends, or, taking boys alone, about 53 per 
cent. The remaining or "smaller half" of the total in 
attendance consists principally of children closely associated 
with us, and a few without any such connection. Of our own 
boys, numbering about nine hundred in all, about 37 per cent., 
or a little more than one-third, are under the care of the 
Society in the ten Public Schools provided for them. 

The small actual number (336) and the small pro- 
portion naturally suggests the doubt whether the Quaker 
traditions can be effectually maintained in schools where so 
large a number are not Friends. 

We believe that in the five smaller schools under the 
care of Friends only thirty boys are members of the 
Society. Doubtless, these schools were not all founded for 
the education of Friends' children, but nevertheless they 
can have no raison (litre unless they contribute to the 
making of Quaker character and the strengthening of the 
Society.* 

* Smaller Schools. — There is from time to time serious talk of closing one or other 
of our smaller schools. We have before as an appeal issued by the last Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting, under the title, ** Friends' School, Rawdon : Shall it be Closed ? " 
After stating the original scope of the school (see above, page 269) and its subsequent 
extension to include the children of Friends, and of those entirely unconnected with the 
Society, — the appeal quotes the results of an inquiry made into the present number of 
children in the Quarterly Meeting not attending Friends' Schools but eligible for 
Rawdon. This inquiry shows that there are more than sufficient children of this class 
to nil the school. We believe that a proper system of grading and of central support, 
supplemented by a deeper interest among Friends at large in the objects for which 
these schools exist, would remove any doubts as to the need for all of the lower schools. 
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But the query also arises : Where are the rest of 
our boys being educated ? 

For reply we must turn to the statistics collected in 
1887, which show that of the 560 boys remaining, 
115 were at home, 

97 „ Friends' Private Boarding Schools, 
231 „ Elementary, Grammar and Public Schools 
not under the care of Friends* ; 
117 „ Private Day Schools (whether kept by 
Friends or others not stated). 

560 

If from the total number of boys in the Society 
(900) we exclude for the moment the 115 at home and 
the 117 at the unclassified Private Day Schools, and confine 
our consideration to the remaining 668, we find that nearly 
35 per cent, of these are being educated at entirely non- 
Quaker Schools, while only 50 per cent, are at our various 
Public Schools. 

The belief that our wealthier members had cause for 
dissatisfaction with the educational provision made in these 
schools for their children, resulted, as we have seen, in 
the foundation at Leighton Park. The problem in relation 
to our poorer children still remains unsolved.f Many 

* Of the 231 at Public Schools not under the care of Friends, half were receiving 
free elementary education, but the other half were being more or less deliberately educated 
in non-Quaker Schools. 

f In 1 890-1 of some 560 boys between four and fourteen years of age, one or 
both of whose parents were Friends belonging to the " wage*earning class," only about 
twelve per cent, or one-eighth of those at school, attended Friends' Schools. 
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geographical and local difficulties stand in the way of 
Quaker Day Schools, though in a few localities these 
exist,* — and, we cannot but think, could with advantage 
be multiplied. The establishment of a thoroughly good 
elementary school on meeting-house or other Quaker pre- 
mises might often prove a source of strength to the 
Society. 

Turning to the problem of the education of both 
rich and poor, Friends and associates, we find that about 
six hundred boys are at our ten Friends' Public Boarding 
Schools, possibly two hundred and fifty more under the 
care of Friends in Private Day and Boarding Schools, and 
eight hundred and fifty at least divided between elementary 
and secondary schools not under the care of Friends. 

The figures are, of course, open to modification, but 
they demonstrate the importance of the task before us. 
Half the total number of boys given above are receiving 
very little, if any, of their education at the hands of 
Friends.f 

• At Lancaster, Wyeradale and Yelland (Lanes.), and at Newton-in-Bolland (North 
York*.), etc. 

f Denominational Results, — Schedules of some one thousand names of boys who left 
two of our principal northern Quaker Schools between i860 and '90 have been sub- 
mitted to several correspondents with the following results : — One quarter of the names 
were struck out as belonging to non-members, and members who have since died, 
emigrated, etc. Of the 750 remaining, one-third only are known to be more or less 
active members of the Society. In many cases we have been unable to obtain definite 
information, but as we have been at some pains to in<]uire of well-informed correspondents 
we must conclude that an overwhelming majority of such unclassified names are those of 
persons only nominally attached to the Society. If the proportion of boys who become 
active workers amongst us is so small, even where Quaker influence and teaching is as 
strong as in these two schools, how much smaller must it be in schools where Quaker 
influences are weak, not to speak of those in which the influences are opposed to 
Quakerism ? 
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(ii.) Scholarships. 

It is evident on even a very cursory examination that 
our whole system of scholarships is quite inadequate. We 
give the following list which we believe to be complete : — 



School. 


Character. 


Value. 


Duration 
in Yeari. 


For 
Boys. 


For 
Girls. 


Condition!. 














Awarded every three 
years to Yorkshire hoys 


Ackworth - 


Entrance 


£30 


3 


2 


. 


only. One open 5 one 
for Elementary School 
boys. 


n 

99 


Leaving 


£30 

£3° 


2 
1 






For higher education. 


Saffron Waldcn - 

n n 






£30 
£30 


2 
1 




J 


For higher education. 


Sidcot 






£30 

£zo 


1 
1 




1 


Special conditions. 


Wigton - 




>» 


£20 


1 


i 


\ 


Top boy or girl. 


Ayton 




» 


£zo 


1 


Ditto. 


Pcnketh - 
n 






/20 
Ji5 


1 
1 


i 


II 


For z highest scholars 
in Honours, 1st CI. 
Coll. Prec. Exam. 


Rawdon - 


None 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Sibford 


» 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Bootham, York - 


Entrance 


£zo 


1 


I 


~i 


Under 14. 

Tenable at University, 


99 W 


Leaving 


£s° 


1 


I 


i 


or some University 
College. 


The Mount, York 


• 


£$o 
£30 


2 
1 


— 


;i 


For higher education. 


Leighton Park, 














Reading 


Entrance 


£s* IO ° 


3 


I 


—~ 





* Also two entrance scholarships offered annually to trainees. 

[Not*. — Dalton Hall offers four scholarships (£25) in reduction of fees 5 while 
the Flounders Institute endowment reduces the charges for its students to £zo per 
session, a sum which includes board and lecture fees, except in a few instances.] 

There are in all twenty-three scholarships or exhibitions 
offered at our schools. The annual value of these is 
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£1,022 ios., £555 for boys and £467 10s. for girls', 
representing a capital value of perhaps £30,000. 

Outside the Society, at large single institutions like 
the City of London School, scholarships and exhibitions are 
annually offered worth thousands of pounds ; while the 
Blundell School, Tiverton, with 300 boys, and fees of 
about £70, advertises some twenty scholarships, etc., worth 
more than all those offered to boys at our Friends 1 
Schools.* 

But turning from the amount, which in itself is 
miserably insufficient, what are we to say of the character 
of our " scholarships " ? Nine are " leaving,'* only six are 
" entrance scholarships " ; and this seems to us to be a 
serious mistake. Even if the twelve "leaving scholar- 
ships " offered by Ackworth, Saffron Walden, and Sidcot 
were all used as " entrance scholarships " at our upper 
schools, their number would still, in our view, be quite 
inadequate. We would like to see as many as forty or 
fifty well-advertised entrance scholarships offered annually by 
our upper class schools to be competed for by boys from 
our lower schools ; and in these lower grade or junior 
schools there ought to be many entrance scholarships like 
the single one now offered by Ackworth to boys at present 
in the Board Schools. 

Not infrequently, we believe, a Board School boy is 
able, as the winner of a County Council scholarship, to 
enter a Grammar School and there have his opportunity 
of going on to the Universities. This ought to be as 

* J. S. Rowntree't York Quarterly Meeting Schools* Finance. 
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possible for the children of Friends, by means of scholar- 
ships granted in their own properly graded schools. We 
believe that only a single Board School boy could now 
win a scholarship at Ackworth, subsequently at Bootham 
or Leighton Park, and thence a third at some University 
College. Probably very few boys would climb the whole 
length of such a ladder of scholarships, but many would 
seize the opportunity of ascending one stage higher, — 
providing always that the existence of such scholarships 
was thoroughly published among Friends. 

Beside the actual scholarships enumerated above, it is 
true there are certain agencies of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter. Such are the graduated fees in many of our schools,* 
and the Monthly Meeting or other special funds applied 
to the reduction of school charges in individual cases. But 
there is an obvious distinction : the scholarship, given as 
such, is a definite educational stimulus, not merely a money- 
assistance. Nor can we feel that the system of differential 
fees is a healthy one. It is manifestly open to abuse even 
when administered with great care and judgment, and there 
must always be the danger of its causing invidious distinc- 
tions among the children. We believe, moreover, that the 
inevitable pressure of competition will ultimately compel 
Friends to adopt free education in their lower schools, 
whose fees will then simply represent the necessary charges 
for the children's board, the whole educational cost of 
salaries, equipment, &c, being met by endowments. 

* Penketh, for example, has sixteen different rates, varying from £14 to £40, 
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(iii.) Endowments and Fees. 

In order to illustrate the actual situation, we extract the 
following table from the Report of the Friends' Central 
Education Board, Nov., 1899, showing the sources of income 
of the eight schools which report to Yearly Meeting : 





Subscriptions 

and 

Donations. 


Legacies and 

Special 
Donations. 


Endowments, 

Farm, and Bank 

Interest. 


Children's 
Payments. 


Ackworth - 


£ •• 
733 " 


d. 

8 


♦125 8 8 


£ •• d. 
1,020 II 5 


£ «. d. 
8,274 ° 2 


tSaffron Waldcn - 
JSidcot 


336 19 
59 8 


4 
6 




475 7 3 
769 1 


3,291 14 II 
4,010 2 O 


Wigton 
Rawdon - 


23 16 
120 16 


6 
6 


59 4 


412 5 
101 8 1 


1,22^ 15 
1,212 3 8 


Penketh - 


178 9 







31 13 10 


1,908 17 


Ayton 
Sibford 


103 14 
136 15 


6 
6 




163 12 7 

178 3 9 


2^040 10 
i>377 °* 5 


Totals - 


1,693 n 


6 


184 9 


3,151 18 4 


23,335 9 2 



For our present purpose let us reckon the total 
income from endowment of these eight boarding schools 
as equivalent to the totals of the first, second and third 
columns, a total income, that is to say, of about £5,000 
per year ; hypothetically representing, if it were capitalised, 
an income-bearing endowment, exclusive of buildings, amount- 
ing to perhaps £150,000.$ It may be interesting to 

* Less £ 10 carried to Legacy Reserve Fund. 

f S. Kensington Grant, £20 11s. id. 

tn » £$* i5«- *d. 

$ John S. Rowntree estimates the total actual educational endowments belonging 
to the Society of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland at £300,000. This includes, we 
understand, the buildings, etc., of all the twelve schools in both countries reporting to 
Yearly Meeting, and the two schools at York, and is, of course, quite a different figure 
from ours, which is professedly hypothetical) represents only the u eight English schools," and 
covers all sources of income, except children's fees. Vide York Schools' Finance (pamphlet). 
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compare this hypothetical total with some recent actual 
bequests of American Friends to their schools and colleges. 
In 1895 *h e British Friend reported that bequests amounting 
to £106,000 had been given for educational purposes by 
members of Philadelphia (Orthodox) Yearly Meeting within 
five years. In 1893 the George School (" Hicksite ") was* 
established with a single bequest of £150,000. Instances 
might, of course, be multiplied, and more recent bequests 
might be adduced, but these will suffice, and require no 
comment. 

In the early years of Ackworth School the children's 
fees amounted, as we have seen, to about one half of the 
cost of their board and education, the remainder being 
made up by subscription. Let us see how the cost of 
education is met at the present time in " the eight 
schools." 

It varied in the year 1898 from £25 13s. at 
Ayton, to £41 19s. iod. at Wigton, averaging over all 
the Schools, £34. 

Roughly speaking, this appears to have been met 
somewhat as follows : — 



Endowments, Farm Profits, etc. - 
Subscriptions, Donations, and Legacies 
Children's Payments - 

Deficiency - - - 



per centage. 
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We contend that 18 per cent., iess than one-fifth of 
the cost, is a wholly inadequate proportion to be made up 
by endowment and subscription, when we have such com- 
petitors as the free elementary, and the heavily-endowed 
Grammar and Public Schools. In a paper read in the 
Yearly Meeting of 1889, allusion was made to the famous 
West-town School of our American Friends, whose per- 
manent endowment alone covers one-fourth of the cost of 
education, while other funds applied at the discretion of the 
committees further reduce the average cost by another 27^ 
per cent. It was also stated that six free scholarships for 
girls had then been recendy given to Friends' School, Provi- 
dence. Again, it is needless to multiply examples. American 
Friends have reversed the position of 1782, when, speaking 
of " the liberal benevolence of London Yearly Meeting in 
establishing Ackworth School," they said modestly, " to come 
up to their example in full we do not expect, yet so far 
as circumstances require, and ability is afforded, we think 
it worthy our imitation." Both sections of the Society in 
the Eastern States have long ago outstripped their English 
co-religionists in this respect. 

The truth is, that English Friends have relatively 
somewhat receded from their former position. A careful 
comparison of the reports furnished to the Yearly Meeting 
shows that there has been a decline over thirty years in 
the annual subscriptions of Friends amounting to 58 per 
cent, per child.* 

* In 1899 the subscriptions for Friends' Home and Foreign Mission work reached 
a total of £26,000 5 while their Schools subscriptions fell below £1,700. 
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On the other hand, the payment of Friends in school 
fees has increased to a more than equivalent extent ; and 
this fact must be set against the decline in subscriptions. 
But while in the upper schools the increased fees may be 
regarded as a healthy symptom, we cannot view the change 
as a whole with satisfaction. 

It appears to us that fees and endowments should 
be treated separately. In view of the growing com- 
petition of free undenominational education, and the larger 
number of Friends " not in affluent circumstances," it does 
not meet the case to add fees and subscriptions together 
in making a comparison with the past. Fees and endow- 
ments should be considered separately, and the proportion 
of cost met by endowment ought steadily to increase.* 

It may fairly be rejoined that great efforts have 
been made during the last few years, and with considerable 
success, to raise funds for necessary enlargements and altera- 
tions at Bootham, Ackworth, Saffron Walden, Wigton, 
Penketh, and Ay ton. Rawdon and Sibford have recently 
completed similar alterations, and Sidcot has made a special 
appeal in order to discharge a debt incurred in the same 
manner. But the fact that these appeals have, on the whole, 
met with generous response does not directly affect the 
question of income-bearing endowment, either for the re- 
duction of children's fees or the augmentation of teachers' 
salaries. While modern buildings and apparatus are essential, 

* There is, of course, a difficulty in making any just comparison between the 
present amount of fees and endowments and that of fifty or a hundred years ago, 
owing to the change in the real value of money. 
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we trust they cannot in themselves satisfy any School Com- 
mittee. We want our schools to be properly housed and 
equipped, but for the education of our children we must 
always be dependent upon the character and attainments of 
our teachers. 

The teaching profession does not, of course, look for 
an average remuneration comparable with the almost un- 
limited possibilities open to a successful business man. Our 
schools must always be regarded as mission fields, to be 
entered in no self-seeking spirit ; and teachers who are 
actuated by this truly evangelical ideal are worthy of the 
highest honour. But it should be remembered that the 
cost of their qualification is great, and we are both foolish 
and unjust if we impose conditions tending to discourage 
and drive away the best and ablest from the very ministry 
in which we specially desire to see them engaged. We 
cannot ask from their devotion what it is our duty to 
supply. Thus, we believe that the limited scope of oppor- 
tunities in a Society, small as ours, may involve a higher 
scale of salaries than obtains outside ; and we are con- 
vinced that there should, at least, be some well-paid posts 
for assistant masters, while in all cases the salaries of head- 
masters should be upon a liberal scale. 

Assistant Teachers. 

(a) From the financial point of view alone, the young 
assistant master (/.*., up to thirty years of age) in a Friends' 
Public School compares perhaps favourably with the young 
master in a similar position outside the Society. The crux 
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of the situation lies, however, in the fact that there is nO 
future for our assistant teachers as such. If we consider 
the financial position of assistant masters over thirty years of 
age, we find, though the returns on this point are not as 
clear as one could wish, that in our "eight English Schools" 
last year, seven assistant masters were married and in receipt 
of an average salary of £222, not including board. In 
four of these schools the average salary of unmarried teachers 
over thirty years of age was £130 and board. Allowing £50 
for board in the case of the unmarried masters, we get an 
average salary of £207. We have not, in these schools at 
least, the post of house-master to offer, in which a married 
assistant may relieve the principal of some of his anxieties, 
and at the same time augment his own salary. 

It is difficult to know exactly what figures to use for 
comparison, but if we take the better Secondary Schools 
we shall find that at " ten good Grammar Schools " (not, 
of course, the large " Public Schools ") the average salary 
of non-resident assistant masters is £243, while we under- 
stand that many offer house-masterships. 

The City of London School has lately adopted a salary 
scheme, according to which the assistant masters of the lower 
forms begin at £200, rising to £350 after twenty-six years' 
service ; while the masters of the upper forms commence 
at £300 and rise to £450. We fear there is no cor- 
responding scale of salaries for Quaker Public Schools in 
this country ! 

In America again, the average salary (details not stated) 
at two Friends' schools is between £300 and £400 a year, 
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with house rent and board ; while at the Penn Charter 
School they run from £600 to £800 (non-resident).* 

It may be rejoined that our assistants have not 
the qualifications of those with whom we have compared 
them. If this be true, it only serves to emphasise the 
need for reform. Good and able men as many of our 
teachers are, we fear die educational level attained by the 
staff of some Quaker schools is scarcely worthy of our 
best traditions. We need the best qualified teachers, and 
we must frame our system so that we can command their 
services. We cannot expect a vow of celibacy from them, 
nor as prudent men can we encourage marriage under 
the present conditions. Perhaps these facts may pardy 
explain the increasing dissatisfaction which is evident. 

Figures adduced by the late President of the Flounders 
Institute show that in 1887 15 per cent, of the teachers 
previously trained there were then working outside the 
Society. But in 1897 the proportion had more than 
doubled, and stood at 38 per cent. 

Few of the scholars from our upper schools enter the 
profession. The large majority of teachers come from our 
lower schools, where at the present time five male 
"apprentices," or pupil teachers, are being trained. Two 
of these are at Ackworth, two at Ayton, one at Sibford. 
They will in time go on to the Flounders Institute for 
a year or more of college work. But there is reason 
to fear that they will go insufficiendy prepared, a junior 
teacher in a small school having, as a rule, many 

* Report of Central Education Board, 1899, p. 7. 
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duties and little leisure. During last session (i 899-1 900) the 
Flounders Institute had ten students, all preparing them- 
selves for Friends' teachers, eight of whom, we are in- 
formed, had already been teaching in our schools. Two 
of the ten had part of their schooling at Bootham ; of 
the remainder, two were from Ayton, two from Sidcot, 
one from Ackworth, one from Saffron Walden, and two 
do not appear to have been at any Friends' Public School. 

Besides the Flounders, Dalton Hall has in previous 
years prepared students for the profession. In 18 89-1 890 
there were as many as se/en such students in residence, 
but this number diminished, and there have been none 
during the last two sessions. We believe four Friends' 
teachers are now, however, studying at Cambridge, acquiring 
just that special culture which should be most valuable in 
our teachers. 

(b) Another matter for investigation arises in connection 
with the training of teachers. What proportion of our 
men assistants actually hold university degrees, and where 
have these been obtained ? 

Of forty-six assistants in the ten Boys' Schools in 
1899, nineteen held university degrees, nine of these being 
found on the staff of the "two upper Schools" (not in- 
cluded in the "eight English Schools"). Of these nine, 
four held the London or Victoria M.A., two the London 
or Victoria B.A., one the London or Victoria B.A. and 
LL.B., one the London or Victoria B.Sc, while one held 
the Cambridge M.A. Of the ten on the staff of the 
"eight English Schools," four held the London or Victoria 
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B.A., four the London or Victoria B.Sc. or D.Sc., and 
two held the Oxford or Cambridge M.A. ; but these two 
graduates from the older universities were not Friends. In 
four of the smaller schools none of the assistant masters 
held any university degree. 

It is not, of course, pretended that an Oxford or 
Cambridge degree makes a good teacher : all we would 
affirm is that such a degree represents an opportunity of 
the highest value if it has been given to a man of char- 
acter and capacity. 

The figures above seem to show that our teachers 
have not found it worth while to purchase the culture 
offered at the older universities. In the case of the 
few non-Friends teaching as assistants in our schools, 
the conditions are somewhat different — they are "birds of 
passage." Prizes are open to them outside ; and though the 
competition be fierce, they are many and valuable. Classical 
scholarship has, moreover, a higher value set upon it by 
well educated people of other denominations than by us.* 
The Public Schools of England have in the past emphasised 
the study of the classics almost to the exclusion of science 



* Classical study has, doubtless, its dangers unless accompanied by sound historical 
and moral teaching. A false social ideal may readily be suggested in the study of com- 
munities like those of Rome and the Greek cities. Scholars in an upper-class school 
might, for instance, draw a parallel between the helots of Athens and the artisans of 
their own city. Such a danger must, of course, be carefully guarded against by the 
teacher. But the broadening and stimulating effect of a properly directed study of 
M humanistic literature" cannot be ignored. Surely it is a mistake to employ the great 
classics merely in the grammatical study of a dead language ; we would urge the use of 
suitable translations among at least the older children in all schools where they are not 
found already. 
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and modern literature, and the broader Quaker policy* has,. 
on the whole, been a wise one. But the claims of scholarship 
are too much overlooked by the generality of Friends. For 
this reason our schools are hardly likely either to produce or 
to attract men of rare classical culture, though in a Religious 
Society which supports a free ministry, such culture is not 
without importance. 



CONCLUSION. 

A survey such as ours is necessarily imperfect, but it 
may serve to mark the main trend and features of our 
educational progress. There is evidence in almost every 
period, of much indifference to the need for more adequate 
equipment, but Friends have rarely been without earnest 
and effective educationalists. With that genius for thorough- 
ness natural to a Society which by its constitution fosters 
the sense of individual responsibility, they have promoted 
schools famed for an admirable blending of sound mental 
and moral training. Some of our schools have perhaps 
been but indifferent, and even now fall far short of their 
proper standard; but not a few have contributed powerfully 
to the formation of virile Christian character, and many 

* We have not space to enlarge upon the excellent use to which the boys' leisure 
is generally put in Quaker Schools. The development of intelligent interest in Nature, 
the promotion of Debating Societies, etc, etc, have been a powerful influence for good, 
to which wide testimony is forthcoming. Probably the Quaker School stands in advance 
of others in this most important respect. 
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of the scholars who passed out through their gates have 
become leaders in progressive social and religious work. 

More than a century ago Edmund Burke, looking 
back to his training under Abraham Shackleton at the 
little Quaker School of Ballitore, wrote : " If I am any- 
thing, it is the education which I had there that made me 
so." And, as John Morley says : " His master's skill as a 
teacher did not impress him more than the example which 
was every day set before him of uprightness and simplicity 
of heart." 

This quality of the Quaker School and of the Quaker 
teacher must ever continue of inestimable value. Though 
the range and quality of the education in our Public, 
Grammar and High Schools, and even our Elementary 
Schools, may be admirable, it is difficult to believe that they 
can attain to the standard of careful individual training set 
by the best Quaker Schools ; while their definite religious 
teaching must in all remain unsatisfactory or inadequate for 
Friends. Even where professedly undenominational, the 
Public, Grammar and High Schools have as a rule a 
pronounced Anglican bias ; while in the compulsory unde- 
nominationalism t of the Board School, religious teaching 
becomes necessarily colourless and often mechanical. 

We must indeed cherish our schools, not to promote 
the narrow spirit of sectarianism, but because we desire to 
see our children develop into strong men and women of 
rich culture, and possessed with that deep practical and 
spiritual conception of Christian responsibility which we call 
Quakerism. It was evidently this sentiment which in the 
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past stirred Friends to provide a careful education for their 
children, and to include the children of their poor within 
its scope. Under the widely different conditions of recent 
years the direct query '_' Is due care taken of the 
education of the offspring of the poor among you ? " has 
been discontinued, and it has almost appeared as though 
the development of free elementary education was destined 
to terminate the long struggle made by the Society to 
compass the education of all its children. 

We have marked the uneasiness with which Friends 
have contemplated this situation. We have pointed out 
that a large number of children are growing up, associated 
with the Society but not trained in its schools. 

The Society of Friends is once more a growing 
church, mainly drawing its recruits from Adult Schools 
and Mission Meetings, and the question arises, how is 
the social solidarity and the religious effectiveness of the 
Society to be maintained, unless all Friends have more or 
less similar facilities for education and moral training placed 
within their reach ? 

Briefly the problems which emerge from this discussion 
may be stated thus : — 

(A) To adjust and endow our educational system so 
that it may be opened to the children of all members 
and associates : 

(B) To maintain the educational standard of our 
schools at a level which shall at least compare favourably 
with others of a similar class : 
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(C) To attract the best men and women into the 
ministry of teaching, and to secure them against penury in 
old age : 

(D) To provide definite historical and Biblical teach- 
ing, calculated to interpret the true message and significance 
of the Society of Friends and to foster a right sense of 
the responsibility of membership : 

(E) To raise central and local funds for the proper 
and efficient development of our educational equipment. 

The problem thus stated has on various occasions 
received the attention of Friends, but no result at all 
commensurate with the labour and thought bestowed upon 
it in recent years has yet been attained. The solution is 
largely a matter for educational experts, but in order to 
provoke discussion we venture to put forward the following 
suggestions : — 

(A) 70 adjust and endow our educational system that it 
may be opened to the children of all members and associates. 
Under this head may be grouped the following : — 

(i) That the schools be graded and the educational 
standard in each school be definitely fixed as part 
of a common plan.* 

* The proper grading of our Schools pre-supposes the adoption by each of a sound 
and suitable educational standard, which is perhaps best secured by taking certain public 
examinations. This is hardly the right place, nor if it were would the writers of this 
article be the proper persons, to discuss the highly technical question of the leaving 
examination which should be chosen. We may, however, quote from an able and well- 
qualified correspondent, who has expressed grave doubts as to the value of the College of 
Preceptors examination now taken, we believe, at most of our Friends' Public Schools. 
This correspondent describes it as u an examination mostly taken in private schools to 
satisfy lower middle-class parents," but "not in good repute among the best teachers." 
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(2) T*hat the need for an executive body with a com- 

prehensive, as opposed to a merely local, outlook 
upon educational questions, and with some central 
control and initiative for concerted action, should 
be met by a Central and representative Educational 
Board with well defined executive powers. The 
School Committees at present existing, to retain 
local control and responsibility ; the Central Board 
to concern itself with all matters which aflfect 
the common educational policy of the Society.* 
This Central Executive Board to report to the 
Yearly Meeting and to supersede the present 
advisory Educational Board. 

(3) That an adequate " ladder " of scholarships be con- 

structed and endowed, leading from the Public 
Day Schools through Friends' Schools to the 

That for junior and senior Cambridge local certificates, is said to be better regarded 
from the educational point of view. London Matriculation has had a bad name among 
teachers, affording M no sort of test of scholarship either in classics or in English ; the 
mathematics b very elementary, and the * science ' superficial." ** All the best girls' High 
Schools and the best boys' Grammar Schools," continues our correspondent, "take the 
Oxford and Cambridge joint Board Examination ; the lower certificate for boys and girls 
of 16, and the higher for boys and girls of 18 or 19. It is the examination in best 
repute as really tending to thorough work, and is accepted as a preliminary both at 
Oxford and Cambridge." 

* The duties of the Educational Board would thus be largely an expansion of their 
present advisory office. It would, however, have the control of a central fund for assisting 
schools (vide E, 4). The expert examination, the grading of the schools, the training of the 
teachers, their scholarships, etc., and the minimum scale of salaries would fall within its scope. 
Probably all the local committees would be strongly represented along with other members 
elected by co-option and by the Yearly Meeting. The chief source of power would lie 
in the administration of the central funds, and its exercise would have the broad effect 
of securing a coherent system of education throughout the Society and stimulating local 
committees to maintain the highest educational efficiency. 
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Universities, open to the children of members and 
attenders, and to those who have one parent a 
member. 

(4) That Friends be encouraged to increase the endow- 
ments of their schools, and in view of the com- 
petition of Free Education to adopt as their 
policy in "the eight English schools" the lowering 
of fees and the ultimate abolition of differentiated 
or graduated fees,* 

(B) To maintain the educational standard of our schools 
at a level which shall at least compare favourably with other 
schools of a similar character. 

Much is at present being done under this head, 
especially in equipment and building, but the teaching itself 
is, of course, the fundamental issue. 

We would suggest 

(1) That the Central Executive Board appoint a 

thoroughly qualified and independent examiner who 
should report annually. ' 

(2) That the application of the Flounders bequest be 

again carefully reconsidered, both in relation to 
the scope and location of the Institute, and pos- 
sibly to the conversion of the fund into training 
scholarships. 

* In the case of any children neither of whose parents were associated with 
Friends, full rates, fixed as though there was no endowment, would still, in fairness 
have to be charged. 
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(3) That a more liberal scheme of special scholarships 
be developed and endowed to enable teachers to 
secure the best Quaker and University training, 
both in this country and abroad. 

(C) 1*0 attract the best men and women into the 
ministry of teaching and to secure them against penury in old 
age. 

(i) That a scale of minimum salaries be drawn up by 
the Central Educational Board. 

(2) That a fund be started for the augmentation of 

teachers' salaries, in order that the standard of 
the profession may be raised, and teachers enabled 
to provide against old age or failing health.* 

(3) That wherever possible, house-masterships be offered 

for married teachers. 

(4) That teachers have reasonable leisure and privacy 

during term time. 

(5) That the Central Education Board provide a registry 

office for teachers seeking employment either again 
as teachers or, at the close of their teaching career, 
in other occupations ; and shall in the latter case 
take special means for assisting teachers in such 
inquiries. 

* We have, perhaps, sufficiently indicated the need for general augmenta- 
tion. But it should not be merely indiscriminate. It should be conditioned by 
efficiency, and as already suggested should encourage insurance against old age, etc. 
Local committees should be enabled to pay liberal salaries apart from any special 
augmentation, and such augmentation, say, by the Central Board would proceed upon 
definite lines, ijt^ by a system of fellowships for high merit, and by some system of 
assisted insurance. 
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(D) To provide definite historical and Biblical teaching 
calculated to interpret the true message and significance of the 
Society of Friends and to foster a right sense of the responsi- 
bility of membership. 

So far as the children are concerned we do not add 
to our suggestions made in the Present Day Papers 
for November, 1899, but with regard to teachers 
we would propose that among the conditions of 
some of the training scholarships and fellowships 
should be included a course of study under this 
head for a defined period, and suitable provision 
for this should be made, either at the Flounders 
Institute* or elsewhere (vide Present-Day Papers, 
December, 1899, p. 18). 

(E) To raise central and local funds for the proper and 
efficient development of our educational equipment.^ 

While we gladly recognise the efforts of our Central 

Education Board to raise a fund of £25,000 for this purpose, 

we venture to make the following additional suggestions : — 

(1) That the Yearly Meeting appoint a committee to 

lay before individual meetings the serious nature 

* Some tentative arrangements are already in force which are intended in part 
to supply on Sundays the definite teaching upon religious subjects for which there is now 
no room in the week-day curriculum. We should, however, like to see further oppor- 
tunities of a more thorough and definite character provided under the training scholar- 
ships or fellowships suggested. 

f The financial needs of our educational system may seem relatively large, but 
when we consider the small total- number of children with whom we have to 
deal, they ought to be easily met. Wealthy Friends of America have recognised the 
importance of special education, but hitherto English Friends in a similar position have 
been comparatively indifferent. Six or seven English Friends of means could, if they chose, 
set the whole system on a basis of adequate endowment and thus render the Society 
an incalculable and lasting service. 
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of our educational responsibilities, and to solicit 
bequests (whether at death or in the form of 
annuities) and subscriptions, etc. 

(2) That Friends be periodically reminded of the im- 

portance of remembering the educational needs of 
the Society in their bequests, either by the addition 
of a clause to Query XL, or to the General 
Advices, — or again, through the committees of 
advice "on outward affairs and wills." 

(3) That for the sake of a simpler and more uniform 

administration, any funds now existing for the 
reduction of fees should, wherever possible, be 
amalgamated into a central fund for that purpose. 

(4) That the Yearly Meeting invite each Quarterly 

Meeting to raise funds annually for the purposes 
of the Central Educational Board. Grants by the 
Central Board to local committees could only be 
made on the recommendation of the examiner, 
and on condition that they be applied for strictly 
educational purposes, in a manner approved by 
him, or by the Board. 

Whatever opinion may be expressed upon these pro- 
posals we feel clear that the need for action has not been 
exaggerated. Thoughtful consideration of the conditions of 
healthy church life emphasises the supreme importance 
of a thorough Quaker education for our young people. 
How to deal with the large numbers of children we 
do not educate, how to give all our children definite 
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religious teaching, and how to meet the difficulty of old 
age or superannuation which is, perhaps, the kernel of the 
teacher's problem, are questions to the solution of which 
we must address ourselves seriously. The problem of the 
children is a problem of our future as a church ; security 
for old age is the condition upon which must depend the 
continuance of a line of qualified Quaker teachers. 

Whatever our position in the past, we are no longer 
in the van of Educational reform. We have none the 
less a mission in our schools. We must set before our- 
selves a standard higher than that commonly attained, a 
conception of education as qualifying for larger responsibili- 
ties than those of business, pleasure, or even politics. Few 
are better qualified than Friends, whether by constitution, 
experience, or character, fitly to blend the intellectual, 
spiritual, and physical training of the child, and to educate 
for a liberal citizenship its unformed mind. 

We cannot express our closing thought better than in 
the following passage which we quote from an American on- 
looker, interested in the Schools of Friends: — "What I 
fear most of all is that you are getting to think that 
your mission in Education is not so pressing as it was a 
century ago. I believe that it is more so. To be sure, 
the public schools are good ; but where are we to get 
the models for the public schools ? No great progress in 
Education has come about through public systems ; the 
leaders must always be infused with a spirit above the 
needs of petty politics or social expediency."* 

* Frhndt Int$llignctr $ March 3rd, 1894. 
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sin of the spirit— -pride, wilfulness, and evil choice. He moves on in the 
life of progressive sin, tending to grow more like the moral evil that he 
has chosen. With preference for companionship of his own kind, he 
finds help enough in living as he ought not. ... It is the life 
that he loves but ought not to love, and in which he may find 
unworthy delight, but never true satisfaction. His course contains in 
itself no efficient principle of reformation, but naturally tends to go on 
downward." 

" Nothing in the nature of sin offers any hope of its ending, for 
sin naturally tends to endlessness" (page 476). 

But in these passages does not Dr. Clarke regard the evil will as a 
kind of Ding an Sick, an entity, if one may so express it, independent 
of experience and reason, and even of the soul's desire for permanent 
satisfaction ? 

"Sin naturally tends to endlessness." 

No, rather, sin is what must end, because it is what cannot satisfy. 
The most perverted will, the most degraded soul, calls evil its good, and 
does not pursue it as evil. However clearsightedly and inexorably we 
seem to will it, we will it by mistake. The mistake may last for ages — 
not for ever. In his own despite the sinner tears veil after veil from 
the face of sin, and knows it for what it is : in his own despite the 
dream comes to him of a self within him that selfishness may drug, but 
cannot kill — a self whose deepest interest is one with God's, and whose 
desire is perfect holiness — a self that chooses goodness eternally, because 
only goodness is eternal. And a voice says in his ear : 

"It is God whom you have tried to satisfy with sin." 

It does not matter through what purgatory, or what apparent hell, 
we reach the knowledge that our real need is God's desire for us. His 
forgiveness may — and must, if we harden our hearts — come to us through 
suffering beyond our utmost earthly conception ; nevertheless, Christ's prayer 
for those who crucified Him is His eternal prayer for all who sin : 

" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 
And Christ and the Father are One. 

MAY KENDALL. 
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FIDES ET SPES 
MEDICI. 



THE influence of Jesus Christ upon men, past and 
present, is a fact, the importance of which is not 
to be determined by prejudice or dogma, but by 
careful examination. If He be supreme as His followers 
claim, it must be because He and His message harmonise 
with the facts of human nature and experience, under the 
most varied conditions. To follow Him need not be easy, 
any more than to follow the laws of health is easy, but, 
like the science of health, His teaching must be the incul- 
cation of what is in the truest sense natural, and be 
capable, in so far as it applies to this life, of experimental 
proof. Let us approach the subject simply and naturally, 
not as schoolmen,* or as professed theologians, but as men 
and women, and let us start with what is most familiar 
to us — with man. 

I. — Man> his Littleness and Greatness: 
What is man ? How great is he ? Compared in size with 
the visible universe, he is less than a grain of sand, 
smaller than the smallest objects seen through the most 
powerful microscope. Compared with the age of the 
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universe, his life is an eye-wink, and the age of the 
race as an hour. He would hardly seem worth considera- 
tion. But at least he is able to know his littleness, to 
weigh the earth and heavenly bodies, to mark their courses 
and to predict their movements. To a certain extent he 
has even made the forces of nature his servants. His 
control over them is far from complete, and they often 
overcome him ; yet it is sufficient to prove him greater 
than they. Nor is this all. There is something which he 
recognises to be more than any control over natural forces, 
more than all wealth or fame, for however much a man 
may desire a thing he will refuse to go below a certain 
moral standard to gain it, and will say, " I cannot stoop 
to such dishonour." This point differs with different men, 
but I doubt if anyone lives who has no such point. As 
men advance higher in the scale of moral life, the standard 
becomes higher, and when the passions of the hour have 
passed by, the attributes most honoured in men are those 
which best exemplify character, loyalty to truth and love. 
All these considerations show that men recognise intelligent 
thought and moral character to be the crown of all things. 
Whatever there may be beyond our ken, there is nothing 
greater within the circuit of our knowledge and experience, 
While Love sits crowned, the one unconquered power, 
Life's perfect flower. 

II. — The Reign of Law: 
It is an old saying : " A stream cannot rise higher than 
its source." Must not there be something in the Source 
of all things to correspond with that which is best in 
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man ? If so, there must be character, truth, love. But 
love is impossible without conscious life ; character im- 
possible apart from intelligent choice. If, therefore, love 
and character be at the source of all things, at that source 
there must be conscious intelligent life. But how are we 
to reconcile this with the reign of law — inviolable law, law 
which shows itself so indifferent to particular cases ? Saint 
or sinner is helped, hindered or crushed, not as saint or 
sinner, but solely because of his position as to the action 
of law. If he disregard it intentionally, carelessly or 
ignorantly, it matters not ; he suffers the consequences 
just the same. Under the expressions, " survival of the 
fittest," and "struggle for existence," there is indicated a 
process of seemingly ruthless cruelty in which the race is 
to the swift, and the battle to the strong. What room is 
there here for the belief in a universe springing from One 
who lives and loves and who has justice and purity ? 

I would point out again how very short in comparison 
with astronomical and geological ages the period of man's 
existence is. Scientific research, even had it been carried 
on from the beginning of our history, would have had 
but a short duration. But, as a matter of fact, scientific 
investigation, as now understood, is very modern, and the 
general adoption of its method is hardly a century old. 
It is in the nature of the case, therefore, that we should 
be able to recognise many facts and many laws, which it 
is at present impossible to harmonise. Indeed, the field is 
so large and the periods so long, that probably there will 
always remain some apparent inconsistencies in whatever 
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theory may be adopted. But this does not reduce us to 
a position where it is equally open for us to select any 
series of facts we choose and to ignore the rest. 

It has been said that unfinished buildings should not 
be shown to fools or children. They will judge hastily 
and falsely from insufficient data. Even wise men cannot 
judge of the purpose of a complicated mechanism until 
considerable progress has been made, and there is no work 
so complicated as that of nature. But already, so far as 
our planet is concerned, sufficient progress has been made 
for us to gain more than an inkling of the meaning of 
it all. It has been well pointed out by observers, notably 
by Fiske, that, since the appearance of man, development 
on the physical side into still higher forms has ceased, 
and the development has been in mind and character. 
These mark the highest that vital processes have yet 
attained. If it be true that the nearer to the end we 
come the more clearly we can read the purpose of the 
whole, if it have a purpose, then we are wise to take the 
highest that has been reached as our starting point and 
our clue. In so doing we see that there must be pur- 
pose, intelligence, character at the source of all things. 
Many difficulties are met. The very regularity of nature, 
for instance, severe as its workings are, in individual" cases, 
is, after all, the foundation for all our progress. The 
dependability of nature enables us to enlarge our know- 
ledge, to protect ourselves, to advance, in ways otherwise 
impossible. Does it not therefore rather argue for love 
and purpose in creation than the reverse ? 
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Nature is essentially true ; she plays us tricks indeed 
as in the mirage, and wears masks as when she makes 
us think the sun rises. But to those who seriously ques- 
tion her in a teachable spirit she tells the truth. Every 
astronomer, every blacksmith, every chemist, every cook 
implicitly trusts her, and is not disappointed. But inani- 
mate forces cannot in the nature of things show moral 
character. They show mechanical perfection, mathematical 
exactness, power. But moral characteristics can only be 
shown by character, and it is only in man that we find 
this exemplified in any adequate degree. Man, as someone 
has said, owes his present position to having sprung from 
a race of conquering ancestors. His own power of will, 
his own freedom of choice, prove that these also reside in 
the Source of all things, with whose workings man has 
worked and advanced. 

But is man's will free ? A thousand objectors say, 
No ! Theological fatalism has hardly loosened its grip 
upon us, before scientific fatalism takes its place, darker, 
grimmer than its predecessor. Can we answer all these 
objections to freedom of the will one by one ? No. But 
we advance on the assurance that nature is true. We find 
that it is impossible to act ourselves, to seek to influence 
others, to praise or to blame, to reward or to punish, or 
to make contracts, except on the practical assumption of 
our freedom of choice. If then this is all a mistake, 
nature is not merely wearing a mask ; she is false to us 
in the very citadel of our being, a conclusion quite im- 
possible to my mind. Do I understand how our will is 
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Very interesting investigations have enlightened us as 
to the probable way in which the religious and moral 
faculties in man have been developed. These are of great 
value, but they no more explain the existence of these 
faculties than education explains the child. A seed depends 
for its healthful growth upon external conditions, but no 
number of the most favourable external conditions alone 
could produce it. The form of a man's religion and his 
moral standards depend very largely upon his education 
and surroundings, but the fact that religion and morals of 
some sort survive through so many adverse circumstances 
is an evidence that these faculties have a perennial and 
indestructible life. 

IV. — Spirit and Matter: 

We have seen that the continued exercise of the religious 
faculty is in itself evidence of the existence of a Power 
that is unseen, but which nevertheless hears, and is heard 
by man. But an objection presents itself in the statement 
now frequently made, that we know no mental or so 
called spiritual action apart from matter. There is needed 
a living body, brain and nerves before any such action is 
possible. We know that a non-fatal injury to the brain 
may not only disorder a man's mind, but change his 
moral character, or he may entirely recover, and the 
difference will depend upon the seat and extent of the 
injury. Diseases of different organs produce varying effects 
on a man's mind and temper. 

While these facts are undeniable, we must also see a 
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great difference between the results of brain action and, for 
example, of liver action. The liver and the bile are equally 
reducible to their chemical elements, but thought eludes all 
such analysis. Again with health, all the vital organs in 
the body have what they need. But a healthy brain apart 
from the influence of other minds can advance but little 
in the direction of knowledge or character. On the other 
hand thought and character (our own and others'), in- 
fluencing a healthy brain, may influence it to an amazing 
extent. These considerations seem to give some support to 
the view that the brain * does not u secrete " thought, 
as the liver secretes bile, but is rather the organ of 
thought. 

As to a possibility of mental and spiritual impressions 
being conveyed in other than the usual channels of com- 
munication between man and man, the attested experience 
of members of the Society of Friends, though this ex- 
perience is not confined to them, is sufficient to show that 
apart from personal knowledge, or any form of outward 
communication, the knowledge of the present conditions 
and circumstances of one person can become known to 
another, who may be present or absent. Well authenticated 
instances of this are too numerous to admit of explanation 
as mere coincidences. I am not here setting forth a theory, 
but simply indicating evidence that when psychologists tell 
us that there is no mental or spiritual communication of 
thought apart from the direct action of matter in some 
sensibly recognisable form, they may be overlooking or 
denying some facts of experience. 
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But after all, it is not essential to our position to 
assume the necessary contradiction between spirit and matter. 
The truth is that no one knows what either is. Our 
knowledge of all the forces of nature— gravitation, light, 
heat, electricity — extends no further than to working 
theories. What their essential character is, no one knows. 
There is a correlation of forces, and the tendency is to 
regard them as different manifestations of the same force, 
perhaps not excepting vital force. In this way we seem 
to be working back even on the scientific side to God. 
But as a matter of knowledge no one knows. We only 
know that our hypotheses are in this degree correct, that 
they are capable on their practical side of experimental 
proof. Any new fact that is discovered, if it do not 
square with our theory, causes modification in, or destruc- 
tion of the theory. The fact is supreme, the theory must 
conform to it. Now we have seen evidence from the 
facts of life that there is an unseen Power that feels and 
knows and hears, and that this Power is at the source of 
all things. If this fact involve the necessity of action in 
what is called matter, then matter is acting. On this 
point I have no theory. Matter, however, is not gross or 
low in itself, and I for one am unwilling to make a 
man's acceptance of vitally important truth depend upon 
the purely philosophical question as to any assumed relation 
or antagonism between matter and spirit. Let him hold 
what theory he pleases, he will have difficulty in making 
it fit in with all facts. But on this point let him leave 
his theory, and see the evidence for a Living Power 
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"behind the veil." How it works, I know not on any 
theory. But he is a sorry thinker who accepts nothing 
but what he understands. He must needs refuse his 
dinner ! Are there not tribes of ants that manifest almost 
human intelligence ? How do they do it ? Certainly not 
through the grey matter of the brain. Shall not the 
Power that has evolved our brain and our moral character 
be Himself able to think and Himself have character ? 

Our knowledge of these things is, like our knowledge 
of outward nature, confined to working hypotheses. Yet it 
is far simpler, because, while more or less elaborate 
apparatus is required for observation of the outward powers 
of nature, we have for moral and religious truths the 
most important apparatus within ourselves. All are not 
discoverers, but all can, if they choose, test the discoveries 
of others. Despite faulty and therefore disappointing tests 
in particular cases, despite the cynical scorn of those who 
have denied the reality of those things, the test has been 
made by so many, under such diverse circumstances, as to 
amount to a demonstration. The voice we hear is not an 
echo. It is a real voice that through the thick darkness 
answers, " Here am I." 

V. — Development of Religious Thought: 

Without at all going into the history of religions we may 
say that men soon felt that the unseen Power was in 
many respects like themselves. They endowed it in their 
minds with personality, imagined often a number of deities, 
and pictured them as possessing bodies like those of men 
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or of animals, and attributed to them the baser passions 
as well as the nobler — both intensified and exaggerated. 
In different times and^ places teachers with deeper insight 
arose and were able to teach those about them, who alone 
could not have made the advance, further truths. Their 
followers were able to test and prove the truth of the 
new teaching ; very much as an ignorant man who could 
never have invented the telephone can use it. But as 
every real advance involved the subordination of the lower 
part of our nature to the higher, it often happened that 
after the first enthusiasm wore off, there was a relapse. 
Sometimes this continued and degeneration resulted, some- 
times the gain was never wholly lost, and proved a starting 
point for further advance. This advance could not be 
wholly individualistic, for in this as in all experimental 
sciences the greatest discoverer could make no advance if 
he had not the work of his predecessors to start from. 
For these sciences advance upon observed focts, not upon 
predetermined theories. It is impossible to say beforehand 
what the facts will be. The sciences will cease to be 
progressive the moment the observations of the past are 
ignored, or when theorising replaces fresh observations. 

Gradually nobler conceptions of God here and there 
began to take shape, and these nobler conceptions had a 
self-evidencing power, as good food is its own evidence. 
In the nature of the case these were confined to those 
under the influence of the greater teachers. This is in 
accord with the analogy of the experimental sciences, and 
furnishes no more objection to the one than to the other. 
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The power for further advance may be stated to be about 
as the square of the advance already made, so that if the 
present advance of one people be represented by the figure 
5 and that of another by the figure 10, their relative 
ability to advance still further without outside aid would 
be as 25 is to 100, and this would continue, unless one 
or the other became wearied or self-satisfied. The strides 
made by Japan under the influence of western ideas illus- 
trates what has been observed again and again in the 
realm of religious truth. This emphasises the debt of those 
who are enlightened, to the unenlightened. The difference 
between one religion and another is in degree not in kind, 
so that the purest and the highest comes as the fulfiller 
of the desires of the others, while it is in itself stretching 
out after a fuller realisation and development of its own 
ideals and truths. 

One great reason for the slowness with which the 
fuller and nobler thoughts have developed in regard to 
the nature and character of God has been that man's 
thought of God has from the practical side of the ques- 
tion, which is the only one we are considering, always 
been limited by his knowledge of the character of the 
men and women he has known or heard of. Those who 
have most impressed themselves upon mankind have been 
so full of admixture with evil that men could not con- 
ceive of God as really good. This conception of the 
divine character as being largely evil has in its turn 
encouraged men to evil, and so the progress has been 
still further retarded. 
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VI. — Christian Conviction : 
But we now find that there are in the world a certain 
number of people — not so very few — who regard God as 
One whose very character is love, purity, justice. He is 
like man, not in his shape, for these say they would not 
speak of Him as having any physical shape, but like man 
in character, in this sense that love in Him is of the 
same kind as love in man, only it is free from taint of 
selfishness, favouritism, or weakness ; that purity and justice 
in Him correspond in the same way to purity and justice 
among men. They regard Him as no mere indulgent 
father, but as one who demands righteousness of His 
children, and who will permit the results of violated law 
to be felt by the transgressor. Yet He is ready and wait- 
ing to help every individual who turns to Him for aid, 
and will lead such away from the spirit which desires to 
violate the law, into one that loves to obey it. He is 
Himself constantly on the alert to receive everyone who 
will submit to Him, and to give them new life and 
power. 

Before going further in the description of what these 
people tell us of God, let us ask : Who are they ? and 
Where are they found ? They are found only among those 
who have heard of Jesus Christ. For proof, read the most 
carefully selected passages of the best in the literature of 
those who have not heard of Him. You will find much 
that is beautiful, many expressions into which you can read 
much that is in accord with this, just as Christian ideas 
can be read back into the Old Testament, but, read fairly, 
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and you will not find in them this picture of God. You 
will find something like it in the writings of professed 
enemies of Christianity, but their very enmity shows they 
are writing where Christianity is known, and they all have 
to thank Jesus of Nazareth for the truths they have. As 
a coal fire is stored-up sunshine, giving forth light and 
heat, but also noxious gases, and wholly lacking the sun's 
invigorating power, so do these teachers give forth light 
and heat from the Christ they have failed to recognise, 
but what they give out, useful as it often is, lacks the 
healthful life-giving power of the original message. Take 
one hundred men and women, types of the best that can 
be produced under any other system of morals or religion 
that is known, and beside them place an equal number of 
the best that Christ's teachings have produced, and under 
all fair tests the latter will show Jesus Christ supreme by 
the results, in producing lives filled with purity, love, 
justice, an unselfish eagerness to help others, even by 
suffering, firmness of purpose, joy and devotion to God. 
This is direct experiment. We can also employ what ex- 
perimental physiologists call " control " experiments. We 
find those who profess to accept Christ, but content them- 
selves with mere formal beliefs or ritual ; and those who 
deliberately deny, not some special doctrine, but the 
Christian message as such. Note the effect of the teaching 
of these classes on those who cordially follow them. It 
will seldom happen that there will not be a decay notice4 
in some direction as to character and enthusiasm. 

Again, while Jesus of Nazareth offers more to those 
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who accept Him than any other teacher in the way of 
present strength, rest and comfort, none receives such 
enthusiastic testimony to the truth of His promise as does 
He. The key that fits an intricate lock requires no further 
evidence of its being the true one. The intricate character 
of men under an infinite variety of circumstances is met 
by Christ. Other teachers do much. They do not do 
this. No one is accepted as Christ is by such a large 
variety of people in so many nations and tribes and in 
such varying degrees of custom and education. 

VII. — The Unveiling of God through Jesus Christ: 

Jesus Christ is not only the Messenger, but the Message. 
There is no separation between Himself and His words 
and actions. What He said, what He did, what He 
suffered, are correct indications of His character. And this 
character is one of love and strength, purity, tenderness 
and justice. 

The love and strength are shown by His readiness 
to suffer as well as to help ; His purity by His singleness 
of aim and the loftiness of His teaching ; His justice by 
His judging according to the facts of the case and not 
by appearances, and His tenderness by His treatment of 
little children and of persons in distress. On the funda- 
mental principle that a stream cannot rise above its source 
we cannot suppose that what we see in Jesus is higher 
than what is in God, and so we may confidently believe 
that there is in God Himself all the good that we find 
in Jesus of Nazareth. He becomes, therefore, to us 
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authoritative in a vital sense, as we may say, by the very 
facts of the case, so that if all ecclesiastical authority were 
abolished, this vital authority would remain unaffected. In 
the teaching of Jesus also, strengthened by His own 
example, we have a moral standard that is authoritative to 
the conscience in proportion as it is really understood. It 
is self-evidencing. Therefore by the same words and deeds, 
Jesus Christ shows us the character of God and our own 
duty. He thus becomes a real meeting point between 
God and man, and this not in the way of dogmatic 
assertion but in the nature of the case. 

We may go a step further. The very regularity of 
nature teaches us the permanency of God's character. If 
Jesus once unVeiled God, that unveiling shows Him as 
He always is. It has, therefore, for all time, a present 
value, and the life and character of Jesus Christ, so long 
as they are not hidden by dogmatism or theorising, con- 
tinue fresh to us, because it is in the nature of things 
that they should. 

The wonderful result of all this is that it necessitates 
our believing in a suffering God. There is no halting 
place for us, if we realise that Jesus correctly shows the 
heart of God, till we come to see that God is as truly 
shown forth to us in the Garden of Gethsemane and on 
the Cross as in the daily walk and life of Jesus. It is 
suffering, not purposelessly, but to rescue and help. And 
it must be, if the divine character be permanent, that this 
suffering is continuous, so long as there is anyone needing 
His rescue and help. The suffering is not for its own 
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sake, but always with a direct purpose of helpfulness. 
We are able to see this in the crucifixion, for apart from 
what may be called theological reasons, there was an 
obvious natural reason for this sacrifice of Himself. It is 
important to emphasise this, because the very truth and 
uplift that come through that sacrifice, and its value also 
as an example, depend upon the fact that Jesus was not 
acting out a drama, but was courageously meeting the 
duties of the hour, that He was strenuously living His 
life and not painting a picture. It makes all the difference 
between reality and unreality. 

There was such a purpose. The teaching of Jesus 
Christ, while it has points of contact with all the great 
systems of morality and religion, is essentially different 
from all. It is the only really natural system in this, that 
it inculcates no duties as pleasing to God apart from their 
intrinsic human value. He requires no fantastic observance, 
no unnatural mortifications undertaken because they are 
painful or unpleasant. The surrender He inculcates is the 
whole-hearted willingness of the man to serve God by 
personal purity of life and motive and by helpfulness to 
others. His standard is self-sacrificing love, wisely directed. 
He teaches the present possibility of present harmony with 
God on the part even of those who have failed most 
absolutely of reaching His standards, on the simple and 
natural condition of their being willing to give up their 
self-will, and lower aims, and accepting for themselves His 
announcement of God's favour, to begin to trust and obey 
Him. In doing this He makes allowance for human weak- 
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ncss and tells them of God's readiness to supply their 
need by the new power that is to come into them 
through an actual indwelling of the divine in the human. 
At the same time He warns them of the certain terrible 
consequences of a continued course of wilful disobedience. 

Christ's teaching antagonises not« only all that is evil, 
but even every system of morality, however noble, that 
proceeds (as all do) on the assumption of man's power 
to do right unaided. It also antagonises human selfishness 
and everything that men have set up, whether it be cere- 
mony or creed, or ritual or organisation, or adherence to 
tradition, or whatever leads men to substitute anything for 
the reality of righteous motives and life. 

Would it have been manly in Jesus Christ to have 
announced His message and have left His followers to 
bear the brunt of all this antagonism ? To be unmanly 
would be to be untrue to His mission, and, if untrue, 
He could neither have been our teacher nor could He 
have shown us a God worthy of being obeyed. 

In a true sense Jesus in His real mission was 
antagonised from the first, and not the least by the multi- 
tude that received Him gladly. For they followed only 
from selfish motives, and were really rejecting Him when 
they tried to make Him their king. There was no future 
for the new teaching in Galilee. He determined to try 
conclusions in Jerusalem, although He was too well 
acquainted with the spirit that animated the ruling class 
there to doubt what the result would be. But the Judaeo- 
Roman society in Jerusalem was an essentially typical one. 
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The contact of Himself and His teaching with it would 
be crucial and would indicate how His message would fare 
thereafter. The clash must come in Jerusalem, if His 
teaching spread, for in Jerusalem, as the centre of the 
Jewish world, the test of every new teaching among the 
Jews must be made. Should He leave the trial to His 
followers ? He could have done so, and remained away in 
obscurity, and in safety. Manliness and love forbad ; He 
chose indeed His own time, as a wise man will, the 
most favourable possible, when the greatest number of 
people who could use influence in His favour would be 
at Jerusalem. He went. The leaders of the people were 
on the alert. They knew whom He claimed to be. They 
knew that acceptance of Him would involve necessarily 
the decay of their ceremonial, and with it of their standing 
as a separate people. His teaching could mean nothing 
else. The worldly scepticism of the Sadducees, the hollow 
ceremonialism of the Pharisees, the political aspirations of 
the Herodians, the unreadiness of the common people to 
be aroused to ideals requiring effort, all refused Him, and 
easily prevailed, with a travesty of justice, in inducing the 
purely worldly element represented in Pilate to execute 
Him. Throughout the ordeal Jesus remained true to 
Himself and His teaching. He suffered, and would not 
suffer His followers to resist. He would receive injury, 
but would resist none. He bore the brunt of the conflict 
alone, a conflict that is constantly in the essentials of it 
being repeated, and too often in the house of His friends. 
" He came unto His own," for the Jews were the most 
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deeply taught in the things of God, "and His own re- 
ceived Him not." 

The crucifixion is a revealer of the heart of man. It 
shows what ceremonialism and sceptical philosophy, and 
worldly prudence and indifference really mean — that they are 
the death, so far as their will and power go, to genuine 
righteousness. If they are this, how much more is out- 
breaking sin. It shows us how God bears with men, and 
allows them in a degree to do what they will with Him. 
It shows how He bears the results of the world's sin and 
folly in Himself. It shows more. The enemy had done 
his worst, yet he gave not Christ but himself the death 
blow. In the crucifixion we see that victory is not with 
brute force or cunning, but with Truth that suffers in 
Love. The Cross of Christ, viewed from our present 
standpoint, is the central typical fact of the history of the 
world. It reveals Man and God. It epitomises history. 

" Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne ; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own." 

There have been many martyrs indeed who have in 
varying degrees illustrated the same thing, but it is a 
matter of history that their influence at best has been 
but a type of what we find in Christ. 

R. H. THOMAS. 

(To be concluded). 
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JOSEPH 
STURGE. 



NO one can close the biography of Joseph Sturgc 
without feeling that in him Quakerism produced 
one of its finest flowers. He was a "four- 
square " man. Physically he was strong, energetic, untiring. 
He came from a race of yeomen, and inherited blood which 
had been clarified for many generations by life in the open 
air. He was much less troubled than most men by lan- 
gours and " humours." Good health was the basis of his 
remarkable soundness — a quality which, in its various forms, 
implies so much. Then he was an excellent business man. 
Leaving farm work and entering the corn trade, he grappled 
manfully with the difficulties of what was then a highly 
speculative branch of commerce, and from modest begin- 
nings pushed on to great prosperity. But in nothing did 
he show more clearly than in his business itself, that he 
had other aims than mere business success. Becoming a 
total abstainer, he gave up his large dealings in malt, and 
ceased to let any part of his premises for storing wines 
and spirits. He showed, in the most direct and personal 
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ways, a warm interest in the well-being of his employes. 
He was scrupulously honest in his dealings. He was 
brave enough to live always within his means, and to 
decline to "keep up appearances" in order to disguise 
the fact that trade had ups and downs. At the age or 
twenty-nine he wrote : " It seems probable that I shall lose 
very nearly all my property, and I • am sometimes ready to 
think it will be right for me to get into some menial 
situation. I trust, however, I do feel thankful that I am 
likely to be favoured to get through without injuring any- 
one's property but my own, and that I am ready to 
occupy my proper station, be it ever so low, if I could 
only clearly see what that was." * 

At the age of sixty-six he wrote : " I confess I do 
not hear with much pleasure of this prosperity, so far as its 
influence on character is concerned. It seems so generally 
accompanied by an increased use of it for mere selfish 
indulgences, or an increased desire to accumulate wealth, 
that it often makes me sad." f Here he discloses the 
principles and feelings which guided his whole life. He 
could live as simply as the fluctuations of fortune might 
at any time require ; and, when trade was prosperous, he 
was less anxious to amass wealth than to find leisure for 
the wider service of his fellow-men. He was blessed with 
a brother who was able and glad to set him free for this 
purpose, and who was ready to meet any pecuniary demands 
that he might make on behalf of his benevolent work. 

• Memoirs of Jouph Sturgt, by Henry Richard, p. 39. 

t an p. 49. 
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Even in his philanthropy it was Sturge's energy and 
sanity, his breadth and many-sidedness, rather than more 
brilliant qualities, that made him a great power. He was 
not an orator, nor a master of the pen. At school he had 
learned "nothing more than the rudiments of a plain Eng- 
lish education," and he never added a large amount of 
book learning. But he had a clear and vigorous intellect 
and a determined will ; and these were guided and con- 
trolled by quick sympathies, a tender conscience, and deep 
reverence. His religion was very practical. It is true he 
accepted the " Evangelical " doctrine of his day, with its 
hell and eternal punishment ; and the Memoirs do not 
indicate that he ever experienced any intellectual or moral 
revolt against it — his only doubt appears to have been 
whether he was worthy of acceptance at last.* But even 
this pathetic distrust concerning himself does not seem to 
have produced in him its usual morbid results; it did not 
weaken his sinews, it only deepened his sense of fellowship 
with the lowly of the earth. In short, the religious lan- 
guage most frequently on his lips was not doctrinal in the 
ordinary sense, but such as the following : " It is a dis- 
tinguishing and beautiful feature of Christianity, that it 
leads us to recognise every country as our country, and 
every man as our brother." f This principle which inspired 
his anti-slavery work, he declared to be also his motive 
for throwing himself into political agitation on behalf of 

• Ibid, pp. 131, 333, 597. Hit last record of this kind of feeling was made a 
few months before his death, which, it is interesting to note, took place in the year which 
saw the publication of The Origin of Species (1859). 

f Ibid, p. 298. 
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his oppressed fellow-countrymen, and for " striving to re- 
move the enormous evil of class-legislation." His "Christian 
Chartism" was as true and as natural an expression of his 
character and his religion as any of his " philanthropic " 
labours. When he wrote to a literary friend suggesting 
the kind of advocacy which he wished to see adopted in 
this matter, it was the deepest conviction of his mind 
which prompted the appeal " to begin by laying the foun- 
dation of the present claim to justice on a far wider and 
stronger basis than the fallacy of an imaginary contract, 
by asserting the unquestionable truth, that Almighty God 
is the only source of power — that He only could have 
granted an exclusive charter of privilege, that He has 
made no difference, that all are alike in His sight, are in 
the same condition, have the same faculties and responsi- 
bilities."* 

Sturge's attempt to exorcise the spirit of violence from 
the Chartist movement was, from the ordinary point of 
view, the conspicuous failure of his life. Many members 
of the Society of Friends thought it something worse, 
namely, an offence against the principles of his religion. 
Is there anyone who would now say that it was either ? 
If we could see the public life of Sturge represented before 
us now as it really was, probably no part of it would 
excite more interest and admiration than his foundation 
and leadership of the National Complete Suffrage Union. 
We should watch, I imagine, with special eagerness and 
sympathy, his conduct in the chair at the Birmingham 

• Ibid, p. 326. 
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meeting of December 27th, 1842, to which nearly 400 
delegates had been summoned from the more violent as 
well as the more moderate sections of the reformers, in 
the hope of making the movement a united one, strong 
in moral power. Here, in spite of all Sturge's efforts, the 
speakers of harsher tone prevailed, the resolution in favour 
of a bill promoted by the Complete Suffrage Union was 
lost, and an amendment in favour of "The People's 
Charter" was carried. Sturge's plan was defeated, but his 
opponents' victory was a step towards the fiasco of 1848, 
and then his principles began to triumph. 

Great, however, was the unpopularity into which he 
fell meanwhile, and, in view of this, it is natural that 
Henry Richard should speak of the part he took in the 
suffrage agitation as " one of the truest and bravest things 
he ever did."* But to Sturge it was simply a duty, and 
he went through it probably without any consciousness of 
bravery. His courage is explained by the characteristic 
which supplies the key to all his actions. Speaking in 
the Yearly Meeting of 1830 in favour of immediate as 
against gradual emancipation of the slaves, he had said : 
"We hold it to be right that whenever we take up 
anything on religious principles, we should act upon 
it, without reference to consequences." f This habit has 
undoubtedly been the strength of Friends, and it was 
in a special degree the strength of Joseph Sturge. It 
explains his power of braving even the disapproval of 
many of his brethren and of marching confidently out in 

• Ibidy p. 324. t '£*4 P« *9« 
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front of them. The fact that he had to do so is at first 
sight strange, but it is in reality deeply significant. And 
it is worth while to ask— Why did acting upon principles 
" without reference to consequences " take Sturge in some 
matters so far from the rank and file of his own Society ? 
The answer given in the above quotation is not complete ; 
without a closer scrutiny of the relation between principles 
and consequences it may even mislead. To act upon prin- 
ciples "without reference to consequences" is not right, or 
even possible, except in a limited sense. The distinction 
between principle and expediency is not that the' former 
ignores consequences— on the contrary, it is that principles 
regard consequences in a much larger and more serious 
manner. It is only the smaller, more temporary and per- 
sonal consequences which the man of principle refuses to 
bow to. It is because he has set his heart upon bringing 
about greater, more permanent and more general conse- 
quences that he is a man of principle ; and only in 
proportion as he sees the connection between a principle 
and its result, and longs to bring the result about, is he 
willing to work and suffer for the principle. Even if he 
accepts the principle on authority, it will not inspire him 
unless he grasps the result by faith and rejoices in the 
thought of it. 

Sturge, then, stood out from his contemporaries, even 
amongst Friends, because he saw farther and felt more 
deeply than they. This far sight and deep feeling are 
gifts of the Spirit. They are qualities in which men will 
always differ, and it is impossible to acquire them by 
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mere imitation or hero-worship ; but we can at least learn 
from history to check hasty judgment of those who go 
beyond us, and it is always instructive to trace the suc- 
cessive manifestations of the Spirit in a strong, consistent 
life. 

Of all manifestations of the Spirit in the life of 
Sturge, the founding of the Birmingham Adult Schools, 
and with this the starting of the whole Adult School 
movement, is probably destined to leave the most enduring 
mark. It was a most happy inspiration, and was one of 
the most distinct of many proofs of Sturge's constant 
watchfulness for the good of his fellow-men and his 
readiness to try any new experiment in their service. 

He only needed to see a new opportunity or a new 
means, and he used it as soon as possible. But where 
was the opportunity or means of reaching the rough and 
roystering youths and men whose laziness or ill-behaviour 
on Sundays he saw with regret and wished to lure them 
from ? Most men would have said there was none, and 
that that class was hopeless. But there was no class which 
Sturge could pass by as hopeless, none to which his energy 
and devotion and brotherly spirit could not find a way. 
And so there began what may be called in the largest 
sense a new educational movement — a movement rich in 
influences intellectual, social and religious, for a stratum of 
society sorely in need of them. The importance of the 
Adult School movement lies in this, that education in the 
above sense is the principal key to health and unity in a 
modern democratic state. Without education we cannot 
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have what is perhaps the next most imperative necessity, 
namely, good administration. Thanks to a long line of 
reformers, amongst whom Sturge takes high rank, great 
principles have been established and have received abundant 
application in law. They need' further application of a 
similar kind ; but, even more than that, they need bring- 
ing home to the lives of men by means of intelligent, 
honest and diligent work throughout our civic organisation 
— from Parliament to School Board and Parish Council. 
For this there must be not only men ready to do such 
work, but also a people able to recognise and prefer 
them. Sturge, deeply conscious of the first of these 
requirements, offered himself for public service in various 
capacities. Not always, but repeatedly (especially in his 
Parliamentary candidatures), he met with refusal. There 
were, however, many of the poor who would not refuse 
his offer to help them to raise themselves mentally and 
morally. And thus began a work which goes much deeper 
than anything which Sturge could have achieved by official 
position. It was a great triumph just to get these adults 
to go to school. The beginning of all other good is to 
realise that, whatever our age, we must still be learners ; 
but how difficult, under certain circumstances, is the making 
of this beginning. Unfavourable conditions of life fasten 
upon many of the poor a forbidding mask, which hides 
them not only from others but even from themselves. 
How much faith it often requires to believe that features 
thus disguised can ever wear the grace of humility or 
glow with the light of aspiration ! The Adult School 
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movement was founded upon this faith, and the people 
acquired faith from it. It is to be hoped that the move- 
ment is but in its youth. Aiming, as it does, at the 
education of the highest of man's faculties, it can never 
exhaust itself for want of scope. To develop the moral 
and religious life of men is a work in which there may 
be a variety of operation from age to age and in the 
same age, but of which no age can have too much. The 
world will always want more good men and good citizens 
Joseph Sturge by his example and his work helped .many 
to be such. But he also planted and infused his spirit 
into an institution which may be a continual help, and 
which (if preserved from conventionality and left free for 
development) is peculiarly fitted to carry on the best tradi- 
tions of the Society he loved, and to spread its influence 
amongst the people. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 
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NOTE. 

SIX years ago a small committee commenced the publication 
of these papers. Feeling the needy particularly among Friends, 
for the stimulating of religious thought, they proposed to print 
short essays — catholic, but free from compromise; evangelical, 
but fearless of inquiry — which should at least attempt the 
practical application of our faith to the whole of modern life. 
In January, 1899, the occasional papers edited by a committee, 
passed under the care of the present editor and began their 
appearance as a monthly review. 

Surveying the past two years we recognise our mistakes 
and shortcomings, but the conviction that it is right to continue 
remains. Far from being accomplished, the. work of the 
" Present Day Papers " is scarcely begun. Assisted by 
able writers, and taught by the lessons of experience, we shall 
seek steadily to vindicate their separate existence, and to give 
them more and more the distinctive character at which we 
aim. We do not enter into competition with the other organs 
of the Society of Friends, since our field and purpose are 
scarcely identical with theirs. 

While regarding life from the broadest Quaker standpoint, 
we seek a wider constituency than that which the actual 
membership of our Society can afford. 'There are Friends 
in all churches; there are Friends outside the limits of organised 
Christianity. For them and to them we desire to speak no 
less than to those in outward association with us. 

'These are changeful and critical times, and they who 
would win the meaning hidden behind the sinister aspect of 
modern life must find their moral stimulus in association with 
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kindred spirits. The common ground for such a fellowship 
must be sought in a re-statement — it may be a new statement 
— of spiritual religion and of its practical working in society. 

Howards this we address ourselves, conscious of much 
weakness, but also conscious of the need and of the call. 

Our Papers must, therefore, remain independent and free 
from the restraint of tradition and the necessity for compromise. 
We desire to handle the vital questions which vex the younger 
generation and which they must face and solve. And in 
handling them we seek a positive faith, an interpretation of 
truth which shall fit close to the facts of life, and appeal 
with the power of the Gospel to those upon whom the old 
formula have lost their hold. 

In such a service the " Present Day Papers " cannot 
hope at once to achieve their object. Only by degrees can 
we gather the necessary fellowship of writers ; only by degrees 
can we acquire the insight and sympathy which wiU enable us 
to render the help we would. 

While we hope during the coming year to contribute two 
papers upon the problems of Adult Schools and the Free 
Ministry, we shall concentrate our main attention upon the 
statement of fundamental Christian truth and its practical 
application in social life. The papers will not always be 
written by members of our Society. While consistently main- 
taining our attitude upon the questions we touchy we shall seek 
the help of able writers from that larger constituency to which 
we appeal. 

It only remains to express our warm thanks to our many 

friends for their co-operation and good-will. 

THE EDITOR. 
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FIDES ET SPES 
MEDICI. Part II, 



VIII. — Resurrection and Victory of Christ. 

The account of the natural but certainly not creditable 
fear of the disciples at the time of their Master's arrest 
and trial bears all the marks of authenticity, for every 
motive of self interest would have led them to explain it 
away or ignore it. The same may be said in regard to 
their despondency after the crucifixion. It lasted till 
something happened which led them to believe that the 
same Jesus who had been put to death still lived in His 
own personality. This changed the whole tone of their 
thought from despair to triumph. There appears to be no 
doubt about the sudden reversal of their feelings. The 
story of the Resurrection certainly did not grow. It 
formed the foundation of their first preaching. In his 
probably earliest epistle, i Tbessalonians^ Paul refers to it 
as the accepted fact upon which to argue for the immor- 
tality of believers. It was the conviction that it was 
indeed true that Jesus lives, that had changed Paul him- 
self, years before, from a persecutor to a defender of 
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Christianity. In Corinthians he cites nearly five hundred 
contemporary witnesses of the Resurrection. The Jews who 
opposed the apostles seem to have acknowledged that the 
grave of Jesus was empty, for their story as quoted in 
Matthew gives the explanation that the disciples stole the 
body while the guards slept. Matthew says that this story 
was current among them when he wrote. But the ex- 
planation is impossible. Roman guards did not sleep, and 
the disciples were too cowardly to attempt the theft had 
they desired it, and too honest to desire it. The appear- 
ances of Christ begin suddenly and end suddenly, just 
when the interest was at its height, a most unnatural 
thing to happen when people are having visions and 
hallucinations. His recorded words are sane. There is 
nothing in them to gratify curiosity about unseen things. 
They concern themselves wholly with the coming work of 
His followers. It is incredible that disordered imaginations 
reporting their subjective sensations or their misinterpreta- 
tions of ordinary occurrences, should in a generation that 
feasted on the revelations in the Book of Enoch, have 
reported nothing about the unseen world. The somewhat 
extravagant words at the end of Mark have less docu- 
mentary evidence for them than the other accounts, yet 
even they deal only with this life. The disciples claim to 
have touched Him and eaten with Him. On the other 
hand, there are difficulties in the accounts, and extraordinary 
properties, such as the power of passing through closed 
doors, etc., are attributed to the resurrection body. But 
after all is said there was a connection between the body 
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that was laid in the grave, dead,* and that which the dis- 
ciples saw, and Jesus proved Himself to be alive to their 
satisfaction. 

Nor is this all. The preaching of the living Jesus 
has had effects which have not been seen in preaching 
that has ignored it. The line of power has been with 
those who have accepted it, in a way that it has not 
been with others, taking always the best of both classes. 
They have had a hope, a spring, a certainty that the 
others have not had. My faith in human nature and in 
the nature of God forbids me to believe that the unique 
effects of the knowledge of the living Jesus, through so 
many generations, can be due to a distorted imagination. 
This principle does not necessarily apply to a doctrine, 
which, as the best present explanation of a fact may serve 
its time and die. What we deal with here is not a 
question of doctrine, but of fact^ and a fact is necessarily 
eternal, how much soever theories concerning that fact 
change. 

But how can we believe the impossible ? Such a 
thing has never happened. To assert this is to beg the 
question. Our experience is too limited to say that what 
we know not cannot be. There was a time when scien- 
tists would have said that rays of light could not penetrate 
through the human body. Such rays have been discovered. 
Scientists immediately and rightly change their theory. The 
mission of Jesus Christ is so unique that we cannot say 

• The flowing out of water and blood after the spear thrust is absolute evidence 
of actual physical death. 
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beforehand what could or would happen, or what undis- 
covered laws might be brought into play for the purpose 
of enforcing the teaching intended. Certainly, if He had 
died the death of a criminal and that had been the end 
the case would have presented far more difficulties than it 
does at present. The preaching of the Resurrection has 
profoundly affected the thoughts of men. It has "brought 
life and immortality to light." You say : We believe in 
immortality apart from this. You think you do, but had 
it not been for the Resurrection and its influence upon 
thought you could never have believed it in the way you 
do. 

I readily admit that no miracle has ever been per- 
formed contrary to law, but I do not admit that nothing 
has ever been done contrary to law as we now understand 
it. Is it not reasonable to believe that One so near to 
the heart of things should have knowledge and power 
hidden from us ? 

These general remarks apply also to the miracles. 
Most of them were of a character that, unless there is 
fraud and collusion, a common man can judge of as well 
as a learned one. Paul also gives us contemporary evidence 
that miracles of healing were being wrought in Corinth by 
Christians. The fact that he mentions the gift of healing 
low down in the list of spiritual gifts, shows he did not 
consider it uncommon, for he puts the more important 
gifts first. The value of Christ's miracles as evidence of 
His mission is not very great to-day, for they themselves 
need evidence, but as illustrations of His character and 
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teaching, so many parables in action, they are invaluable ; 
for there is nothing in His miracles of that degrading 
love of the marvellous which disfigures so many lives of 
the saints and also the Apocryphal Gospels. With few 
exceptions they are not only for the help of man, but for 
his restoration to the normal condition. The recent dis- 
coveries in the realm of cures by mental suggestion indicate 
how much there is yet to learn. Do not Christ's miracles 
indicate that on lines of vital dynamics purity of heart 
may be as requisite as the more applauded clearness of 
knowledge ? 

Some claim that the knowledge that He would rise 
again makes the death of Jesus unreal. But a little 
thought disproves this. In the first place, His death was 
the actual end of His earthly life in the ordinary sense. 
Never more were the old habits resumed or the every day 
fellowship enjoyed. He came, He went, during intervals 
for forty days. His appearances were wholly for others. 
Secondly, His agony was not due simply to His dying. 
He was working out His mission. In sympathy and 
fellowship with souls out of the true harmony, He was 
bearing the brunt of all the opposition that would keep 
them from the light and home of God. There was not 
a moment when if He had chosen, He could not have 
won over all His enemies by pandering to their national 
pride and lower aims. He undertook the work for love's 
sake, He carried it through for love, His death on the 
cross was not the death a man dies from being crucified. 
The result of the spear thrust shows His death to have 
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been due to a broken, literally ruptured, heart. Out- 
wardly, in His body, He was bearing the result of 
the sin of the most righteous community on earth. But 
this was not all. We know what it is to suffer when 
some one near to us is in deadly peril or suffering. Can 
we imagine how we should have suffered if each one of 
the millions in India who were starving had been a near 
personal friend ? Flesh and blood could not have stood it. 
It would have killed us. I do not pretend to have begun 
to fathom what is contained in that wonderful exclamation, 
" My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " But 
it must mean that there was a sense of desolation. He 
had so thoroughly identified Himself with men that when 
the crowning evidence of the sin of " His own" came to 
Him, and He realised how it was typical of the sin of 
the world — the world of men He had sacrificed everything 
for — the present agony, although He had anticipated it, 
overwhelmed Him in sorrow and despair. He was making 
himself one with the people, realising as only His fine 
spirit could what estrangement from God really is. He had 
tried to help and to bear in the most attractive and 
truthful way possible, and had been rejected and scorned 
and crucified. All that He suffered was, as we have seen, 
because, for the sake of men, He would Himself and alone 
bear the brunt of the opposition. 

His victory was the victory of Man. What gives its 
uniqueness to this victory ? Among other things we are at 
least sure of this, that it was for the whole world and for all 
time. Why ? May not Christ become antiquated and His 
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teaching be superseded by something higher ? In essential 
respects, No. Consider that He set forth love, carried to 
the point of absolute self-sacrifice, purity, justice, singleness of 
aim, as the law for men towards men, and all this to be 
brought about by a real purification of the character. Our 
conceptions as to what is involved in this may develop 
infinitely. But there is no outgrowing it. He manifested 
God as possessed of all these things in their fulness, as 
suffering for us in love and saving us, as caring for us 
as individuals. He taught loving obedience to Him as the 
means of producing something like the same character in 
ourselves. There may be more of God yet to be shown, 
but we can imagine no fresh revelation which can super- 
sede this. He proclaimed that God's power in a man will 
strengthen him to become what he should be, that God 
will begin to help every man the moment the man submits 
to Him. No conceivable development can attain a greater 
power than God's. Christ reduced all these things to their 
simplest natural terms, and by freeing them from the 
artificial restrictions of ceremony and .ritual and dogma, 
discovered to us the true service of power and growth ; 
and it is this that gives Christianity its constant power of 
adaptation to changing conditions and modes of thought, 
and that enables it, when its professed leaders have sunk 
into formalism or traditionalism, to arise from some unex- 
pected quarter in all the new life and strength of a fresh 
revelation. 

IX.— Who is He? 
What Christ brought to us was not new truth, but a new 
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unfolding of truth. Paul speaks of it as a mystery hidden 
from the beginning, but now made manifest in Christ. It 
had always been true. The fact of religion, of prayer, the 
fact that there had been communication between God and 
Man, showed that there must be a point of contact — a 
God-like something in man, a man-like something in God. 
This man-like element has found, as we have seen, its 
unveiling in Christ, whose unique character is inexplicable 
by any mere development in society, although He came 
when times were ripe. All that is true in other systems 
finds its counterpart in Him, yet He is no compiler, but 
essentially original. But is not Shakespeare as unique in 
literature as Christ is in spiritual things and morals ? As 
well compare the Kohinoor with the universe. The per- 
fection of Shakespeare concerns but one part of life. He 
holds "the mirror up to nature." Christ concerns the 
whole life, is the exemplification of it, and as proved by 
actual test, He imparts life. What Shakespeare was is 
unknown and unimportant. What Christ was and is, is 
crucial. The difference is in kind not degree. In Christ 
we find the self-revealing God, who had been always 
making Himself manifest in more or less clear ways as 
men could receive Him, clearly shown forth, so that Christ 
fulfills and rounds out the truth in all systems. We find 
in Him also the clue to why men seek God. It is not 
only because they are made for Him, but because He 
seeks for them and has always sought for them. Every 
desire after Him, every prayer, is really the response of 
the man to the call of God to him, heard, though often 
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but half understood, within himself. Christ interprets to us 
the meaning of this and makes that plain which otherwise 
were unexplained. We test His explanation and find it 
true. 

What then is this Jesus, if not in some sense a 
self-limitation of that which is like man (in his character) 
in God ? People say God is illimitable and unconditioned, 
in other words, that we cannot know Him. And so they 
scoff at the thought of His being unveiled. But if we 
look at the real teaching of Jesus, we find He does not 
claim to unveil all that there is in God. " He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father," must be read with recol- 
lection of "The Father is greater than I." The difficulty 
disappears. We do not and cannot know God in His 
infinity. We simply know Him as He concerns us, and 
in ways that can be experimentally tested, and we know 
that that which is beyond our knowledge cannot be incon- 
sistent with what has been unveiled. The church doctrine 
of the Trinity is an attempt to express this thought in 
exact scholastic language, and while we may rightly refuse 
to bind ourselves down to hard and fast definitions of 
the nature of God, yet the truth that God is our Father, 
our Brother who succours us, and our Companion, to- 
gether with the reverent recognition that in speaking thus 
we are not claiming either to define or to limit God in 
His infinitude, gives us at once the needed realisation of 
God's nearness and approachableness, and saves us from 
the foolish pride of presuming that we know all that is 
in Him. 
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X,— The Results of Sin: 
Increased light creates more pronounced shade. By the 
suffering of Christ we know His estimate of the need of 
men for the knowledge of God which He was to bring 
them. If we do not feel the need ourselves, let every 
pang of His impress it upon us. The purpose of His 
suffering He tells us was "That repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in His name throughout all 
nations." Note, He does not say that the purpose was to 
enable God to forgive, but that it was the proclamation 
of forgiveness, that is, that all men might be shown that 
their failures and their disobedience to what is right furnish 
no barrier to the love of God to them, but that they will 
be freely received back into His house and can come into 
harmony with Him if they will attend to the proclamation 
and submit to Him. The necessary inference is that not 
to attend or submit is to expose oneself to consequences 
which are so serious that Christ felt it was well worth 
while to suffer that man might escape them. The analogy 
of nature as to the results of broken law only too forcibly 
enforces this conclusion. Many of the recorded sayings of 
Jesus Christ emphasise the same thing. Sin, that is wilful 
disobedience to law, or careless indifference to it, or neglect 
of the proper means that will help us to obey, is not to 
be tolerated in the universe, and must reap the natural 
consequence of want of harmony with God, that is 
separation from Him, a desolation like that which forced 
the cry " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
Me." This is sometimes, to an extent, realised here, but 
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certainly when the things of this life have dropped from 
us, and the lonely soul goes out into the actual realities 
of things, where there is nothing else, then the separation 
will be the all absorbing and all terrible fact. It is the 
outer darkness, the darkness outside the circle of light 
and home. If there be a future life at all, every teaching 
from the general analogy of nature, from the results of 
anti-natal influences, from the effect of childhood on mature 
life, from the teaching of religion, from the essential nature 
of the case, shows that this present life exercises a con- 
trolling influence on how we start upon the life beyond. 

XI. — The Question of Sin: 

Again we meet the question, Why should an infinitely 
good God allow evil ? It may be thrown out suggestively 
that the purpose of developing strong moral characters 
through testing, could not be carried out even by Omni- 
potence without submitting them to tests, and that once 
grant the freedom of action essential to a fair test and 
training, and you grant any amount and any degree of 
failure and consequent loss and suffering. To the question, 
Why should such characters be developed ? I have no 
answer. But it was the self-styled anti-Christian scientist, 
Prof. Huxley, whom I heard insisting that the true 
scientist asks not Why, but What, and How, and seeks 
as a little child for his answer from facts. That strong 
characters are being developed through testing and suffering 
is abundantly clear. That the race as a whole is being 
purified I also believe. 
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But in Jesus Christ we see not a mixed charac- 
ter but a wholly righteous one. In this way, I 
am satisfied that God's character is not mixed but 
righteous. I do not know the answer to many perplexing 
questions, but I see that if there be essential righteousness 
at the centre of things, there also is One who does under- 
stand. 

Although" we do not yet know the reason for suffer- 
ing and sin, we at least know that God has not left 
us to suffer alone. This, as I have said, we know through 
Christ, and the knowledge thus obtained receives startling 
corroboration in the thought held by an ever increasing 
number of the immanence of God in His creation. All 
the powers of nature are His working. Man can use 
them at will. Can we fathom the terrible suffering that 
must be in the Divine heart when men use these powers 
— His powers — to aid them in their sin ? Does not this 
lend striking force to the words of Christ as to the joy 
in the presence of the angels over one sinner that re- 
penteth, over one who has ceased to use these forces for 
evil and begins to use them for good ? God bears with 
men, suffers with them, allows them to do as they will 
with Him, He is despitefully used and persecuted. The 
Crucifixion and Resurrection show God's attitude in His 
suffering, His power to save. Most of all, I think, the 
continued distrust of Him among men is wounding Him, 
and He holds out hands still wounded and pierced, in- 
viting them to return. 
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XII. — Reconciliation with God: 
I have said nothing as to the effect of the Crucifixion 
upon God's attitude towards man, for I know nothing 
about it, and to my mind the New Testament fairly 
interpreted teaches us that His attitude has never altered, 
but was first shown to us fully in Jesus Christ. Through 
His coming it is easier for us to understand that God 
really understands us, and in a very true way the man- 
like in God is our Representative in the Divine. It is 
this that knows us. It is this that has made and sustains 
the universe. This is the meaning that we can give to 
the expression " Advocate," and to the words " I will pray 
the Father and He will give you another Comforter," etc. 
The expression so frequently heard in public prayers, in 
which forgiveness and blessing are asked " for Jesus' 
sake," has no New Testament support, the expression 
"for Jesus sake" being invariably used not as a reason 
for God's favour, but to urge duty or sacrifice upon man. 
The one exception to this in the Authorised version is not 
found in the Revised. Three times is the word "propitia- 
tion" applied to Christ, once in Romans^ twice in i John. 
In Romans it is the same word as the one used in the 
Septuagint for "mercy seat." In i John it is essentially the 
same with a slightly different ending. The " mercy seat " 
was ceremonially the recognised meeting place between God 
and men. This, not ceremonially but actually, as we have 
seen, is what Jesus is, by His blood, /.*., His death. 
There is no question that the word does mean " mercy 
seat," but many good commentators dissent from this 
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application. But the fact that God is stated to have " set 
forth" Christ as the propitiation, shows that no placating 
of wrath was needed by Him, and that the word is 
equivalent to reconciliation, and teaches the same thing as 
when Paul says, " God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself." Christ's work was to reconcile not God 
with man, but man with God, and He does it by exhi- 
biting God in His true character, and by giving power to 
those who submit, so that they may realise in themselves 
a progressive approach to it. This is the real meaning of 
c< atonement " when applied to the work of Christ. 

The expressions " Blood " and " Lamb " arc often used, 
and present much interest. Inasmuch as the physical death of 
Christ was actually caused by heart ruption, the shedding of 
His blood is from every point of view properly used to 
denote His death, the pouring out of His life. Doubdess 
the New Testament writers frequently by the term intended 
to convey an illustrative idea from the ancient sacrifices. 
But in the mouth of Jesus the word is not so used. 
" My blood is drink indeed " is, as He Himself explained, 
to be understood purely spiritually, and has no reference 
to the sacrifices. " This is my blood of the New Covenant," 
is to be explained in the same sense, and here the illus- 
tration is from the juice of the grape that has been 
pressed and has sacrificed itself to yield it. The thought 
is the reverse of ceremonial or legal. It is vital, and the 
wonderful self-sacrifice of Christ for our sakes is insisted 
upon from the natural and necessary point of view. The 
freedom with which illustrations from the old sacrifices are 
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used by writers in the New Testament shows how far 
any dogmatic interpretation was from their minds. Thus 
Paul, while he speaks of Christ's sacrificing as an odour 
for a sweet smell (Eph. v. 2), uses the same expression 
in regard to the contribution of the Philippians to his 
own necessities (Phil. iv. 1 8), and he refers to the . con- 
version of the Gentiles as an " offering up " of them with 
himself as the one who was ministering in sacrifice (Rom. 
xv. 6, R.V. margin). He also speaks of himself as being 
sacrificed, poured out as a drink offering (Phil. ii. 17, 
2 Tim. 46). Exactly the same expression is used of 
Christ (Heb. ix. 28, et. al.) The key to the true under- 
standing of the references made in the New Testament to 
Jewish customs is that they are used illustratively and not 
literally, except in those passages in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews where they are used to bring out the superiority 
of the work of Christ by contrasting them and their 
insufficiency with His sufficiency. The blood of bulls and 
goats sprinkling the body, that of Christ the conscience : — it 
is impossible to understand this statement concerning Christ's 
blood literally, or the one that Christ entered heaven itself 
with His own blood, without resorting to a grossness of 
thought inconceivable apart from the gradual accustoming 
of the mind to it by traditional interpretations. Reference 
is simply made to His death, and to the fact that the 
work of Christ does actually for us, in producing within 
us a vital change, what the blood of animals did cere- 
monially for the outward standing of the people with God 
in a political sense. We must remember that in the old 
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law the sacrifices did not touch real moral sin, unless that 
sin was connected with something that made the offender 
ceremonially unclean. The point of the expression " without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission " is this : The 
writer to the Hebrews is meeting the objections made by 
the Jews to the death of the Messiah. He answers in 
effect, Your point is badly taken. According to your own 
law the first Covenant was sealed with blood, and almost 
everything is cleansed by it, and without it, under the 
law, there is no remission. It is necessary, therefore, that 
if the pictures of heavenly things were thus cleansed, the 
heavenly things themselves, that is the real things, should 
be cleansed by something better. The cleansing is through 
the willing giving Himself up of Christ, even to death, 
as opposed to the unwilling, ceremonial sacrifices of old 
times, and the physical blood which could not take away 
sin. The abhorrence of human sacrifices among the Jews 
negatives the thought that the method of Christ's sacrifice 
was to the minds of the early disciples the same in kind 
as that of the old sacrifices, only differing from it in 
degree. As to the words "The blood cleanseth from all 
sin," this has reference to a constant experience, and must, 
I think, be interpreted by the explanation, "The life of 
the flesh is in the blood." The thought is that of the 
inflowing life, and the fact that the experience is made 
dependent upon "walking in the light," makes it a parallel 
passage with the other saying of the same writer (John i. 
4), " In Him was life and the life was the light of men," 
and harmonises with Christ's own expressions as to His 
blood, already noted. 
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John the Baptist was saturated with Isaiah, and 
doubtless referred to the 53 rd chapter in that Book 
when he said, "Behold the Lamb of God." Turning 
to that we find the emphasised lamb is not so much the 
sacrificed one as the slaughtered and the sheared one. 
That is, the idea is less ceremonial than natural. But 
both are not dogmatic but illustrative, in the same sense 
as when our Lord applies the terms "Shepherd" and 
" Door " to Himself. Jesus is represented as the gentle 
lamb who would submit to slaughter for love's sake. It is 
something in the sense that Jeremiah speaks of himself as 
" a gentle lamb," and as Christ sends forth His disciples 
as sheep in the midst of wolves. I do not deny that 
there are passages that may fairly, though not necessarily, 
be interpreted differently, especially if taken by themselves. 
All I claim is that the Jewish sacrifices were used as 
illustrations (often by way of contrast) and not as doctrinal 
explanations, in very much the same way as the armour 
of warriors and the customs of the games were used. 
This is still further emphasised by the fact that Paul 
refers to himself as a sacrifice. It is instructive to note 
that Christ .Himself does not use these illustrations. 

A righteous ruler must maintain righteousness, and the 
inviolability of law. This is done. He renders to every 
man according to his work. He insists upon the com- 
mand "Go and sin no more." He refuses to receive the 
Prodigal while he remains a prodigal, He will not allow 
restoration to harmony and home to the man who refuses 
to forgive or to yield submission. This is clearly taught, 
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and so the law is maintained in a natural and inevitable 
way. The consequences of our acts are, in a certain sense, 
inevitable. No amount of repentance can undo an act once 
done. Repentance will not restore to life the victim of a 
murderer, nor will it bring back wasted opportunities. But 
in certain respects moral guilt cannot be measured by what 
is actually committed. A cannibal who slays his enemy 
and eats him may, from the point of view of personal 
criminality, be a less offender than a civilised lady who 
gossips unkindly of her neighbour, or a business man who 
drives a sharp bargain. The intention and the opportunity 
for knowledge are the controlling elements in considering 
the moral quality of an act, so that two men doing the 
same thing may be very far removed from one another 
morally. Now, while no forgiveness or reconciliation can 
of itself alter the direct results of actions committed, 
present reconciliation and complete change of attitude in 
regard to God and men is the privilege of all who submit 
to God as He has shown Himself in Jesus Christ. The 
transgressor, the one who has failed, sees the dire result 
of his course to be separation from God, with all the 
sorrow and darkness this involves. He sees, because the 
truth and the working of God in him impresses it upon 
him, that he has no means of reforming himself; for 
his strength is not equal to the task when he has once 
accepted Christ's standard of inward righteousness. Then 
he finds that Christ has proclaimed God's readiness to 
receive him as soon as he will submit to be God's 
obedient child and begin to act with a child's confidence. 
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He finds that this proclamation includes a promise of a 
coming into him of a new power that will give him 
strength to do this. He says, How about my past failure, 
sin and transgression ? I am not fit to be received as a 
son in my Father's house. Then comes the cheering 
assurance, tested and proved by so many, that no fitness 
is required. Nothing can make an all-loving One love, 
because He loves before anything is done, and He loves 
through all transgression and rebellion. This means, not 
that God is satisfied with imperfect characters, but that 
He knows how to educate them and conform them to 
what is His choice for all men, that they may become 
like Jesus Christ. He receives them because He loves 
them, and accepts them not for what they are, but for 
what He is to make them. This is really what the ex- 
pression " Justification by Faith " means. Christ's righteous- 
ness is not imputed unto men in their sins, and they 
accepted because God sees them through Him. That were 
to make us be saved by a legal fiction. No. Paul does 
not contrast faith and righteousness as rival means for 
winning God's favour, but faith and (ceremonial) works as 
means for attaining righteousness. He shows that Abraham, 
according to the account, was justified, made acceptable 
with God, because of his faith. This was not counted to 
him instead of righteousness, but for righteousness. Why ? 
Because it was Abraham's confidence in God that was the 
reason of his obedience to God. All his righteousness 
sprang from this, and not from any ceremonial or sacrifice. 
Now when a man becomes right minded toward God, 
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which is another way of saying, when he has faith, a 
satisfactory development of his highest nature is assured, 
because he is open to the influence of God that comes 
into him. In human affairs we see the same thing. A 
scholar who has just entered a school is accepted as a 
pupil as fully as one who has been there for years, 
though he has much to learn. The same is true of an 
enlisted soldier. The same was true of the Prodigal. He 
was immediately accepted as a son ; there was no proba- 
tion. What he had to learn or unlearn was all to be 
gone through with as a son, already fully received by his 
Father's love. We come just as we are and are received, 
and this is the birth of the soul to the true and higher 
life. The presence and power of God is to be with us, 
working within us and through us as we co-operate with 
Him, developing in us the Christlike nature, and Christlike 
thoughts and deeds and words. The process is not a 
legal one, though illustrations from legal methods may find 
their place. It is a vital one. We see here how God is 
just, and the justifier of him who believeth on Jesus. It 
is perfecdy just in God — justice in fact requires it — that if 
a man frankly accepts God's love to Him as made known 
by Christ, and on the strength of this yields himself to 
God to trust and obey Him, God will justify such confi- 
dence in Himself, The old idea of propitiation was to 
seek to reconcile God to man. But the Christian idea is 
the reverse. God is seeking man. If the reconciliation be 
effected, the result, it may be said, is very much the 
same, whichever way were adopted, but the first is insuffi- 
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cient and presents a distorted idea of God. It demanded, 
under the law, constant repetition, for men are changeable, 
and all their efforts were imperfect ; but the other, the 
Christian idea, shows God truly, and needs but one mani- 
festation, for God is unchangeable, and all that is needed 
is for man after man to test it and find it true. 

It is not, however, essential that everyone should come 
through the sense of sin. To the young man, Christ 
said, " Sell what thou hast, give to the poor and come and 
follow me." In other words, we are to have our ambitions 
purified, let kindness take the place of selfishness, and 
come to Christ as our Guide and Helper. The children 
are welcomed who simply show confidence and obedience. 
The weary are invited to come and partake of the lowly 
spirit of Christ, and find rest. In other words, Christ has 
a message for everyone, and reduced to its simplest terms 
it is : Put your confidence in Him and start out to obey 
Him in spirit and reality. He takes hold of such, and 
works such a change in them as to make them new, so 
far as their affections and desires are concerned, and He 
strengthens them in their endeavours. Very often, as in 
the case of Paul, the sense of sin follows long after. 

XIII. — Naturalness of Faith : 

We often overlook the force of the illustrations that Paul 
makes such use of when he cites Abraham, the example of 
faith. The Jews looked upon him as their father. Well, 
then, said Paul, what do your books teach of him ? How 
do they say he was acceptable with God ? Was it when 
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he was following these ceremonies you lay such stress upon ? 
No. He had not even been circumcised. He was simply 
a man that had enough confidence in God to obey Him at 
any cost. Therefore his faith was reckoned to him for 
righteousness. Why ? Because it was the source of his 
righteousness. Now, then, we have here a man who had 
nothing at all to recommend him to God but the fact that 
he was a man set upon finding and carrying out God's will. 
He experienced favour with God. The law, which came 
with its ceremonies centuries after, cannot alter this fact, 
that a man is acceptable with God without it. It was 
merely added, not because of any intrinsic necessity, but 
because of transgressions, till the time simplicity could be 
restored, and so set forth as to be intelligible for all. 

Christ brings us back to the simplicity foreshadowed in 
the account of Abraham, and treats man as man, apart from 
all considerations of ceremonialism, or nationality, or race. 
Ceremonialism has had its place. It acted as the shell of a 
nut to preserve the pure seed that was in Judaism from the 
contaminating environment of the other nations ; it built up 
an impassable wall around the growing plant. But it also 
kept out the sunlight ; and in the shade of that wall grew 
pride and self-sufficiency, and the writer to the Hebrews 
speaks of its weakness, insufficiency and unprofitableness. 
But Paul has a final blow for the ceremonial law, which 
holds good for all required ceremonies enjoined under the 
idea that they of themselves commend us to God. Apparently 
an insuperable objection in his mind to accepting Jesus as 
the Messiah, was the fact of the Crucifixion. " Cursed is 
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every one," said the law, " that hangeth upon a tree." 
This made Christ cursed, and how could a cursed man be 
the Messiah ? When, however, Paul was satisfied that Jesus 
still lived, and had spoken to him, and was indeed the 
Christ, his thought of the law underwent a revulsion* He 
saw that through its system of hard and fast rules it had 
cursed One whom God had blessed. It was untrue to facts; 
and thus through the law, which showed its untruth, he tells 
us, he died to the law that he might live unto God — that 
is, enter upon a simple, natural life of confidence and 
obedience. In this way also, Christ redeemed him from the 
curse of the law. If the law cursed Christ, Paul cared no 
more whether it cursed him or not. This weakness is 
inseparable from all ceremonialism. It curses and blesses 
according to some prescribed ritual, and thus divorces itself 
from human nature. The doctrine of " apostolic succession " 
is a case in point. Its upholders are forced by the logic of 
facts to admit that some through whom they believe it has 
descended were wicked men ; and so, to save their theory, 
they claim that the official possession of the Holy Ghost has 
no connection with personal morality. It thus blesses what 
God has cursed. Everything which offers itself as being 
pleasing to God for its own sake, apart from the moral 
.attitude of the worshipper, is open in varying degrees to the 
same objection. There is nothing, that we can do outwardly 
that of itself commends us to God. Therefore in Christianity 
there are no essential — and can be no essential — ceremonies, 
for genuine Christianity has to do only with the attitude and 
development of the character, and with acts naturally flowing 
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therefrom. There is reference in the New Testament to customs 
used in the early Church, but nowhere are they defined or 
explained as sacraments ; and the moment they become so, we 
have something which lessens the universality of Christianity. 
They have the effect that all sacramentalism must have, of 
separating man from man, and Christ has broken down this 
partition wall — the commands as to ordinances — and sub- 
stituted actual fellowship with Him, which unites men. The 
true outward ordinances of religion, James tells us, are to 
visit the widows and the fatherless, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world. These can be partaken of by all, 
continually. 

A dogmatic creed is really an intellectual sacramentalism. 
It tends to substitute ideas and formulae in the place of life ; 
it makes religion unreal. It is as far from the spirit of Christ 
as outward sacramentalism. As the sacramentalist is inclined 
to overlook defects in character when there is regular attend- 
ance on the sacraments, so the dogmatist will make orthodoxy 
excuse many faults. A living creed is all right ; clear views 
are a great help towards satisfactory experience. But, while 
we may insist upon facts as eternal, we should not insist 
upon any given explanation of those facts as essential, for in 
so doing we may find ourselves cursing what God has blessed, 
and blessing what God has cursed, and thus get out of the 
real line of the movement of God in this world. 

XIV. — Deductions from the Simplicity of Faith: 

Through Christ we see that man is man, and is to be 
treated as such. " In Christ Jesus," Paul says, " there can 
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be neither male nor female/ ' nor any difference in nationality 
or in social conditions, so far as the essential man is con- 
cerned. This is not to deny intrinsic differences in physical 
development, in culture, in vigour, or colour. But the 
true man towers above all. The same God is rich unto 
all, and all who come into the experience of His riches 
have a new oudook on men. They read men as God 
does, not simply by the actual past and present, but by 
the future, by the possibility in men. This brings no 
spirit of lording it over others, no proud talk of belonging 
to the superior race, no putting our foot on those who 
are down. It means that when anyone recognises that he 
is superior to another, it is a reason for patience and 
helpfulness, and a giving of himself in the spirit of Christ 
for the less fortunate. When we see another is superior, it 
is a reason not for envy, but for a readiness to help 
according to our ability. In all, higher and lower, it will 
work a readiness to help and to be helped for Jesus' sake. 
The thought of God suffering for man, shown in the willing 
sacrifice of Christ, ennobles all true vicarious suffering, and 
shows that it is suffering for love's sake. That is the law 
of progress — the stronger bearing the needs of the weaker, 
and suffering in order to succour and save. When this 
is reversed, and the strong make the weaker serve, when 
they coerce them by physical force, the progress of man 
is either interfered with or, at best, perverted. When the 
manifestation of truth sends not peace but a sword, the 
divine method is that only the enemies of truth shall bear 
the sword, and only they shall slay. The light-bearers 
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follow Christ and suffer, never using carnal weapon more 
deadly than a scourge of small cords, which, because of 
the power of Christ in them, becomes effective fox. cleansing 
the temple of the world. 

This fact that God deals with man as man, does 
away not only with sacramentalism, but with priest- 
craft. There can be no such thing as official near- 
ness to Him, or of one set of men being more pure 
than another by prescriptive right. Men and women are 
near or far simply by virtue of their confidence in Him, 
and their resulting surrender and obedience. Whatever 
priesdy powers one man may have are equally open to 
everyone else. It is not a matter of slight moment that 
we should remember this in all our arrangements. When 
we come together for the united worship of God, if we 
conduct our exercises on the basis of one or two per- 
sons being set apart to control the manner in which 
the worship shall be performed by the rest, we have 
at least opened the door for the sacerdotal idea. Far 
truer is it to leave the matter to the individual, that 
each may, under the spirit of God, speak or be silent, 
so that as nearly as possible we keep on the basis 
of truth and reality. The feeling of the lack of this 
is, I believe, a potent source of unbelief. At the same 
time we must remember that no arrangement can make 
what we say truthful or genuine ; but arrangement can 
make it easy to be so. There are differences in gifts, and 
all organisations must have officers, but these are simply for 
convenience and effectiveness in work. 
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XV. — Conclusion : 
In conclusion, I would emphasise what I have frequently 
referred to as giving its unique value to the revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ, and that is the teaching of the 
divine helpfulness within us. Christ has shown us how it 
is the privilege of each one of us to have the very God 
living within us. The purifying of our motives, the power 
of living righteous lives, the hope that survives all sorrows, 
the everlasting hope of life beyond the grave, are not the 
result of the moral influence of certain teachings, but of 
a real coming into us of God through that in Him 
which is like ourselves, that is Jesus Christ. The new 
spring within us is His life, the cleansing process is a 
vital reality. We are restored to our natural environment, 
our home, which is Himself. Therefore the assurance of 
peace and joy is true in the nature of the case. We 
have found what we were created to have. We learn to 
reverence ourselves, because we belong to Him who for 
our sakes died and rose again. While we see how the 
universe is His temple, we, each of us, have within us a 
Holy of Holies where His presence is to be individually 
experienced. He brings us into fellowship with Himself, 
and we dread thoughts and motives that are inconsistent 
with that fellowship. Questions of luxury and amusement 
are no longer settled by their effect upon ourselves only, 
but by their result upon those who minister to our 
amusement. We are not content with mere honesty within 
the bounds prescribed by the law of the land. We 
will test it by the law of Christ's love. We have 
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awakened to the meaning of life, and defined it according 
to the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, that the 
one great good is union with God, and the one great 
evil, separation from Him, and that the true perspective 
in which to see this world is only found when we stand 
with Christ on the mountain of the Love of God, whence 
we can see this world and enough of the next to take 
in an idea of the relative proportion of things. We learn 
to view things in the love of God, and this enables us 
to see things truthfully. Everything seems very different 
now from what it did when we saw it from the valley 
of selfishness and of worldly ideas and in the mists that 
surrounded us. There is a tenderness and a hope and a 
courage unknown before. We are tasting of eternal life. 
Sorrows are still sorrows, sin is still sin. But we have a 
new comfort, and we know that though our sins be many, 
God loves and receives us, — not overlooking our sin, or 
telling us it is of little account, but dealing with us as 
sinners to rescue us, so that such consequences of our 
sins as remain in us and upon us, are, because of our 
changed relations to them, being made helps, not hindrances, 
while the curse of sin, separation from God, is atv once 
done away with. The Lord is our Healer by the coming 
of His power into us, which flows through us, as sap 
flows through a tree, or blood through our bodies, to 
cleanse and to save from sin. 

" Lo I am with you all the days, even unto the end 
of the world." This is no mere rhetorical flight. It is a 
sober statement of fact. All can test it. If any man 
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willeth to do His will he shall know of the teaching. " He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me," said Jesus Christ, "and my Father will love 
him and we will come and make our abode with him." 

Here are the conditions. Let no one stay away, 
because of doubts as to one point or another, because of 
questions as to the Bible or science. These all have their 
place. But Jesus Christ, the present day Christ, comes to 
be Himself received. He does not ask us to believe a 
host of views and theories before we accept Him. He 
brings us evidence, as I have tried in some degree to 
outline, from absolute and undeniable facts of history and 
experience, and from facts capable of experimental test, 
and that have been and are being subjected to successful 
tests. The need you feel for rest and certainty, the need 
for satisfaction, the need for strength to do right, the 
sorrow for failure or sin, the desire for better and nobler 
things, the desire to do good, are all from Him. " Thou 
hast both seen Him and it is He that talketh with 
thee " in thy heart. Thou canst not alter the fact that 
God is thy Father ; the fact insures thy punishment for 
disobedience. But if thou wilt turn and trust, thou shalt 
become His son, not only by creation and in virtue of 
His love, but by such a change in thyself that thou shalt 
in a new sense partake of His nature and share in His 
power and victory. 

There are many more things I could gladly say, but 
I hope I have written enough to indicate how Jesus Christ, 
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in His work for us, appeals to us in our common humanity, 
and by opening to all the freedom of the Father's home 
would make us all brothers; how, in the nature of the 
case, He is indeed the Son of God and the Saviour of 
all men, specially of them that believe. All good is of 
Him. He has shown us how to live and how to die. 
Let us heed and obey. 

R. H. THOMAS. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



CAMPBELL, the author of The Pleasures of Hope, is reported 
to have said, "I trust in God and good books," and Carlyle 
enables us to understand such a confession by affirming that he 
who is able to write a book has built what will be "a wonder- 
bringing city of the mind, a temple and seminary and prophetic mount." 
The sincerity of these testimonies is vindicated in the fine book under 
notice, consisting of a series of lectures, by the late Principal Caird, 
upon "The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity," and a "Memoir of the 
Author's Life," contributed by his brother, the Master of Balliol. This 
book is, without doubt, one of the noblest apologies for the Christian 
faith which have been written in the present century, and the earnest 
study of its message will amply reward those whose desire it is to 
praise God through a religious experience in which "mind and soul 
according well, make one music." And its value is greatly enhanced by 
the presence of the memoir noted, which not only acquaints us with 
the life and spirit and enterprise of the great philosophical theologian 
and thus throws fuller light upon his arguments, but which elevates us 
by the style in which* it is written, and by the glimpses which it 
affords into the fellowship of two sovereign souls engaged in the highest 
possible work and bound together in the twofold kinship of flesh and 
spirit. Mind and heart are so quickened and enriched by this brief 
beautiful narrative, suggesting in its fine restraint a reverence and affection 
unspeakable, and illustrating what the noblest kind of companionship 

* The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, by John Caird, D.D, late Principal of the 
University of Glasgow. With a memoir by the Master of Balliol. Maclehose. 2 Vols., 
1 as. net. 
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may mean, that on this account alone it may be regarded as a weighty 
contribution to the religious life. This, we are sure, will be the 
conclusion of every thoughtful reader of the memoir. The lectures, 
the idea of which was in the mind of Principal Caird for the last ten 
years of his life, represent an effort to show that each of the main 
doctrines of Christianity " is the expression of a truth which can be 
rationally explained and vindicated." This was the ruling conviction of 
Principal Caird in his matuiity, as those of us know who have enjoyed 
the privilege of reading his Introduction to the Philosophy of Rt/igion. No 
one has done more in our day to show the essentia] reasonableness of 
Faith. But this conviction was present with him from the earliest years 
of his Ministry, and was the result of his profound faith in Christ. 
As his brother tells us in the memoir, " the craving to make things 
clear and intelligible to himself was very deep in his nature," and " he 
constantly seemed to feel that an uncritical, unreasoned and unexplained 
faith was insufficient." It could hardly have been otherwise in the case 
of John Caird. It was implied in his experience, not only on account 
of his aptitude for speculation, but because of his profound faith in 
Christ as the Crown of Creation. And so we learn from the narrative 
of his life, that as a preacher and Professor of Divinity, and, ultimately, 
as Principal of the University of Glasgow, his career throughout was a 
varied illustration of fidelity to the command, "Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind." 
It is by bringing this conviction from the memoir to the lectures that we learn 
to read the latter in a true light. They are not merely the achievement 
of a very distinguished divine exalting his ability, but the utterance of a 
sovereign saint confessing his Lord. 

The lectures are twenty-one in number. After discussing the 
arbitrariness of the distinction between natural and revealed religion 
which obtains in the churches, and showing the indebtedness of 
faith to reason in two preliminary lectures, Principal Caird devotes 
the other lectures to the discussion of "The Idea of God and 
His Relation to the World," "The Origin and Nature of Evil," 
"The Idea of the Incarnation," "The Idea of the Atonement," "The 
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Kingdom of the Spirit," and "The Future Life." It is said of the 
method he observed while teaching Divinity, "his class lectures, so far 
as they were not devoted to the metaphysical basis of religion generally, 
took the form of a critical history of the development of dogma in the 
Church, in which he attempted above all to show that Ecclesiastical 
controversies have contributed to the evolution of truths which were 
beyond the issues recognised by the contending parties, and that the 
Church has had a growing life of thought in which nothing was lost." 
This method is followed in the published lectures before us, and greatly 
helps the reader in re-valuing the knowledge which he already possesses. 
The truth as well as the error in different theories of the origin of 
evil and of the Incarnation and Atonement is indicated with great 
clearness and beauty, and fuller solutions, which the consideration of them 
suggests, are added. Thus, while the history of thought upon the highest 
themes is made to pass before us with a new significance, the idea of 
History, as representing on its spiritual side a controversy over which 
God presides, is introduced, greatly to our edification. 

It is not easy in a work where everything is touched with the hand of 
a master to justify preferences. But, thinking of the needs of thoughtful 
men and women in the churches, we should say that those lectures dealing with 
the "Relation of God to the World" and with the "Origin and Nature 
of Evil" are most helpful. The tendency to desert the Christian Idea 
of God in all its sufficiency for an eviscerated conception, on the 
supposition that a Deistic view of God's relation to the world is the 
most rational, may be observed in the experience of many cultivated 
people. In these days we often play with Pantheism at the cost alike 
of the conscience and the heart. And the question of the origin and 
nature of evil has troubled every earnest soul. What Principal Caird 
has to say upon these subjects is simply invaluable. In dealing with the 
Deistic view of God's relation to the world he shows that although it 
seems to recommend itself to our minds on account of its naturalness, 
what it actually does is to make us think of the Highest as a magnified 
non-natural Man, opposed and limited by the reality and iniependence 
of the world. Such a view of Deity explains nothing, neither the 
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processes of nature nor the experiences of mankind. It compels us to 
think of a made world, which is impossible, and a made mind, which is 
absurd. For, as Principal Caird says, " it is of the very essence of a 
spiritual nature that it cannot be originated or determined from without. 
Knowledge, morality, goodness are not manufactured articles. Spiritual 
qualities are not things that can be rained into the soul or deposited 
in it ready made. Ideas cannot be injected by a higher into a lower 
mind, or appropriated by the latter, save by an internal activity that 
is akin to, and in a sense one with, that from which they proceed." 
Further, the Deistic view of God's relation to the world limits and 
impoverishes the Deity. It places Him outside man's rational experience 
in a way in which He becomes not greater but less than man, and 
excludes from his experience the element of love, which is the highest 
element of the life and blessedness of a spiritual nature. The insufficiency 
of the Deistic view of God's relation to the world has never, in our 
opinion, been more thoroughly demonstrated than in these pages. In 
dealing with the Pantheistic view Principal Caird shows conclusively that, 
whereas it has been assumed that through Pantheism we have the 
deification of the world, what really follows is its obliteration. This is 
illustrated by reference to the later ' Brahminic thought of India,' and 
through the philosophy of Spinoza. Pantheism is really the grave of 
all things, the productive source of nothing. The gravest defect in the 
Pantheistic view of life is discerned when we consider its ethical bearing. 
It knows nothing of moral distinctions. As the Brahmins say, "Good 
and evil are one." With the ideas of freedom and individuality go 
down the ideas of responsibility and of moral good, and the reflective 
soul perceives that Pantheism is simply a Nihilism in thought, preying 
upon the life and strength of man. Yet there is a truth in the notion 
of the Divine transcendence exalted by Deism, and in the idea of God 
as all in all contributed by Pantheism. In the chapters on the Christian 
idea of God and His relation to the world Principal Caird shows that 
its merit and claim consist in the fact that it gives us the idea of God 
as a being who is all in all, without sacrificing the reality and indepen- 
dence of the finite world, and who js not simply the external Creator 
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of the world, but its inward principle and ground of being. The 
Christian view teaches :— (a) " That it is infinite mind, or intelligence, 
which constitutes the reality of the world, not simply as the external 
Creator but as the inward Spirit, in and through which all things live 
and move and have their being." (b) "That by its very nature Infinite 
Mind, or Spirit, has in it a principle of self-revelation — a necessity of 
self-manifestation to and in a world of finite beings." (c) "That the 
infinitude of God conceived of as infinite Spirit, so far from involving 
the negation or suppression of the finite world, is rather the principle 
of the individuality and independence of nature and man." 

This view is introduced through the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
seems at first sight to remove God from Christian thought instead of 
bringing Him nearer, and to remain in the region of the mysterious. 
Beside the conception of the Trinity the magnified, non-natural-Man idea 
of Deism seems much more rational, inasmuch as it seems to uphold the 
Divine unity. But deeper reflection teaches us otherwise. The realest 
kind of unity comes through diversity. As Principal Caird shows, the 
unity of the parts of a stone is much less real than the unity of the parts 
of a piece of skilful mechanism ; while again, when we reach up to an 
organism like that of the human body, the unity of its members, existing 
for and through each other in diversity, and feeling their interdependence, 
is most real of all. Thus we have unity perfected through diversity. This 
is demonstrated in human experience. At first sight we seem to be separate, 
self-contained units, each possessing a being and life of our own, apart from 
all other individuals. But it is not really so. The essence of mind is self- 
consciousness, including as inseparable elements " a self or subject which 
thinks and an object which is thought of — not to speak of a third element, 
the unity or oneness of these two." Thus the unity of Mind realises itself 
through difference ; and this is as true of the moral as of the intellectual 
life. It is by going out of ourselves into the lives and needs of others that 
we find ourselves more perfectly. By isolating we impoverish ourselves. 
When we apply this principle to the interpretation of the Divine Being, we 
feel that "if we are to ascribe to God an intellectual and a moral nature, if 
we are to think of knowledge, goodness, holiness as essential elements of His 
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being, if we are not to deny to Him the perfection and blessedness which are 
expressed by the words Love, Self-surrender, Self-sacrifice, then can this result 
only be reached by that conception which is expressed in the Christian doc- 
trine of the Logos, or Son of God, the conception of a self-revealing principle 
or personality within the very essence of the Godhead." In the light of this 
argument we find that, while the Deistic view makes God an empty 
abstraction, through which we can explain nothing and to which we arc 
never drawn, the Christian doctrine of the Trinity vindicates Him as the 
ever-living Father of our spirits. When we believe that, Christian doctrine 
re-asserts its sway over mind and heart alike. We know the Gospel to be 
a reasonable saying. 

The Lectures on the Origin and Nature of Evil discuss respectively 
the Augustinian or Ecclesiastical theory, the Pantheistic theory of nega- 
tion or' privation, the theory as to the predominance of sense over 
spirit, and the theory of Free Will. We remember hearing Principal 
Fairbairn say that the spiritual health of any given generation depended 
upon its doctrine of Sin. Original Sin may be so taught as to become a 
kind of fatalism, and throw those who believe in it into a fruitless despair. 
Evil may be so trivialised as to be encouraged, and Satan may again enter 
our Eden in a mist. The attempt to escape evil may only issue in self- 
wounding. All these tendencies are anticipated and corrected by the history 
and criticism of the different theories of the origin and nature of evil in 
the Lectures before us. The chief merit of the Augustinian theory lies " in 
its recognition of the organic unity of the race, and of the consequent 
implication of every individual member of it with its past history and its 
present moral complexion and character." The theory which resolves moral 
evil into negation or privation is expounded in two forms — first in an 
attempt to avoid making God the author of evil by identifying moral evil 
with finitude ; and, second, in a philosophical form which renders the 
inquiry into the origin of sin unnecessary, by reducing it to nonentity. In 
criticising this theory in its first form, Principal Caird notices that a great 
many sins exist which it would be impossible to regard as the necessary 
result of finitude, such as treachery, lying, theft, malice, revenge, murder, 
and that imperfection, in order to be moral, must be the falling short of 
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an attainable, and not of an unattainable or impossible, standard. In 
dealing with the second form in which this theory is set forth, he indicates 
that a theory which resolves sin into nonentity requires no refutation. In 
dealing with the theory that discusses the origin of evil as due to the 
predominance of sense over spirit, and implies an antagonism between the 
body and the soul, the author indicates that it leaves unexplained sins and 
vices such as pride and ambition, avarice and selfishness, which have no 
connection with man's sensuous nature ; that it ignores the fact that unless 
there were something in the will responding to the seductions of the flesh 
it would be impossible for the flesh to conquer the spirit ; and that, 
while it leads to an unjustifiable neglect of the ministry of the senses to 
the spirit, it promotes a self-mutilating asceticism. 

In the chapter on Free Will, Principal Caird, having affirmed that 
" the will of a man is nothing less than the self of a man,, or the man 
himself," finds the explanation of evil in false self-realisation. Man is 
made after the power of an endless life, and finds his true being in 
surrender to the will of God. The evil of man's life does not lie in 
the fact that he satisfies the desires of the animal and sensuous nature, 
which are in themselves harmless, but that he seeks by such means to 
assuage the infinite hunger of the spirit. He wrongs alike his higher 
and lower nature ; for, while it is the end of man to lose that he may 
find himself in God, it is the dishonour of the flesh to become, not the 
organ, but the end of the spirit. 

So, in the briefest fashion, I have indicated how this great book not 
only commends the Faith to the reason, but braces the spirit that reads 
it. It is not only a source of invaluable instruction, conveyed by a master 
spirit in a style whose beauty is irresistible, but a means of liberty. No 
one can make its message his own without being conscious of living a 
fuller life in a purer air, and recognising Christ in a new way as the 
Light and Life of Men. 

F. A. RUSSELL. 
End of Volume HI. 
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PAPERS. 



^T^HESE Papers, while intended to appeal primarily to the 
•*• Society of Friends, will, it is hoped > prove of interest 
to all who hold non-Sacramentarian views of religion. They 
are published with the object of widening the sympathies of 
any who are unnecessarily limiting their service, and of 
encouraging toward active service others who are yet under 
the influence of indifference or doubt. 

The annual subscription is 5/-, post free, payable in 
advance to Henry B. Binns, Acomb, near York. Single 
copies, 6d. net each, may be obtained from Headley Brothers, 
14, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 



Contents of Numbers Published this Year : 

January. Preface - 

Christian Patriotism - - J. S. Rowntr 

Elizabeth Fry - - Alice Cla 

Review of Bruce' s St. Paul's 

Conception of Christianity. - Prof. A. S. Peake. 

V 

February. Meetings for Worship - M. C. Albright. 

William Penn - - Frances E. Cooke. 

Review of Bennett & Adeney's 

Biblical Introduction G. Buchanan Gray, M.A. 



The Journal of John Woolman : 

With an introduction by J. G. Whittier. New and only complete 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top edge, 324. pp. Price 3s, 6d. 
Just ready, 

M Above all whom we have known, a disciple of the Holy Ghost, and the moat 

worthy Exemplar of • the love of the Spirit/ M — Dr, A. J, Gordon, 
"Beyond comparison the sweetest and purest autobiography in the language." 

—William ElUry Chinning. 
U A godsend." — Edward Irving, 

Practical Christianity. 

By Rufus M. Jones, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top edge, 
206 pp. Price 4s. 6d. Just ready. 
Contents. — The Test of a Church — The Gift of Listening to God — Coming to God — * 
The Atonement as a Practical Truth— 'The Eternal Nature of Things- 
Christianity and Reform Work — A Religion of Power — The Gospel of the Son 
of God — A Religion of Four Anchors — The Founding of the Church — A 
Message of Quakerism — etc, etc 

Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith. 

By Edwakb Grubb, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 252 pp. Price 3. 6d. 
Contents, — Christ* s Ideal of a Church — The Labourers in the Vineyard — The 
Superior Person — The Need of Convictions — The Study of Social Problems 
— The Society of Friends and Town Problems — The Simplification of Life — 
Christ's Teaching on Wealth — The Division of the Inheritance — Social Evolu- 
tion, 

u Mt, Grubb hat "something important to tell us." — Spectator. 
"Informing and instructive . . . The social papers deal with many ques- 
tions of great public interest at the present time.*' — Literary tVorld. 
M A most admiflblc book for those who arc only just beginning to think upon 
the relation of Christianity to social and industrial conditions. . . , 
It it a valuable book, full of inspiring sentiment and instructive fact.** 

— Methodist Times. 



First Lessons on the Hebrew Prophets. 

By same Author. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 74 pp. Price is. net. 
Contents. — The General Nature of the Prophet 9 s Work — The Work of Elijah — 
Amos the+Herdman — Hosea and Ms Unhappy Marriage — The Times oflsaial 
—The Writings of Isaiah — "The Work of Jeremiah — Isaiah of Babylon. 



"Reliable and easy to follow.* 1 

"Students will derive no little 

u It is a clear, concise, scholar] 

Higher Criticism pos 



-Christian U 

from it/*— Christian Ate, 



statement of the * so-called 1 
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London : HEADLEY BROS., 14, Bishopsgate Without, E.C 



Friends' Provident Institution 



THE LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE OF MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

The Institution it also open to those who are of Quaker descent or are 
connected with Friends by kinship, marriage, or partnership in business. 

ESTABLISHED 183a. 

DIRECTORS. 
FRBDK. PRIESTMAN, Chaiimam. JOHN S. ROWNTREI, Datvrr Csumsimsf. 



GKORGK BAKER. 
JAMES H. BARBER. 
CHARLES BINNS. 
RICHARD S. CLARK. 



WILLIAM HARVEY. 
ALFRED JESW*. 
HENRY T. MENN1LL. 
ROIT. PARKINSON. 



HENRY B. PRIESTMAN. 
JwHW PRIESTMAN. 
JOSHUA SMITHSON. 
WILLIAM F. WELLS. 



CONSULTING ACTUARY,— JOSEPH JOHN DYMOND. 
MANAGE* OF LONDON MUNCH.- WILLIAM H. GREGORY, 



Accumulated Funds 

Annual Income 

Amount Paid in Claims 

Cash Value of Bonuses Declared 



£a,768,*8o. 
£306,000. 

£1,906,156. 



The Office being a 4< Mutual M one, the whole of the Profits go to the Policy- 
holders. 

The Low Premiums charged are equivalent to an Immediate Bonos. 

Hie Eipenses of Management are very light. 

The rate of Mortality is favourable, owing to the exceptional character of the 
lire* assured. 

All Policies are World-Wide after Three yean. 

The Institution transacts all forms of Life Assurance, Endowment, and 
Annuity business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and full information may be obtained upon 
application. 

Hitd OjUt.— BRADFORD, YoacsHias. 
Lmdm Ofki. — 17, GutctcMuacK Srafirr, E.C 

JOHN B. TENNANT, Stent*? **i Jctwmj. 
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I. THE MENACE OF THE PRESS. 
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— R. Spence Watsok. 
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